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i ISTORY is our heaven-appointed instructor. 
The past is the guide for the future. The 
calamities of yesterday are the protectors of to- | 
day. 

The sea of time we navigate is full of perils. 
But it is not an unknown sea. It has been 
traversed for ages; and there is not a sunken | 
rock or a treacherous sand-bar which is not 
marked by the wreck of those who have pre- | 
ceded us. 

There is no portion of history fraught with 
more valuable instruction than the period of 
those terrible religious wars which embellished, 
and, at the same time, desolated the sixteenth 
century. Man never appeared more god-like, 
never more demoniac than then. The most 
exalted virtue, the most ignoble crime then | 
culminated. 

There is no romance so wild as the veritable 
history of these times. The majestic outgoings 
of the Almighty, as developed in the onward 
progress of our race, infinitely transcends, in all 
the elements of profoundness, mystery, and | 
grandeur, aught that man’s fancy can create. 

The pencil of the artist can spread beauty 
upon the canvas; but what are its creations 
when compared with the heaving ocean, the 
gorgeous clouds of sunset, and the thunder-riven 
crags of the Alps—with glacier, and forest, and 
heaven-piercing pinnacle. The dome of St. 
Peter’s is man’s noblest architecture ; but what 
is it when compared with the majestic rotunda 
of the skies. 

About four hundred years ago there was a 
small kingdom spread over the cliffs and the 
ravines of the Eastern Pyrenees, called Navarre. 
Its half million of inhabitants caught fish in 
the coves which jutted in from the Bay of Biscay, 
or trimmed vines upon sunny slopes of the 
mountains, an independent, frugal, happy peo- 
ple. Catharine de Foix was Queen of this 
realm. She was a widow, and all her hopes 
were centered in Henry, her son and heir, then 
a child of seven years. 

Ferdinand of Aragon about this time mar- 
ried Isabella of Castile, and, seized with the 
mania for annexation—a mania which has not | 
yet died out among the nations—sent an army 
into these sunny valleys, and wrested from 
Catharine one half of her dominions. Catha- 











| this union an avenger might arise. 
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rine, in intensity of unavailing exasperati 
retired with her son to the northern slope 


| her mountainous domain, which looked down 


upon France. She endeavored to inspire her 
son, even in his infancy, with resolution to strain 


| every nerve, when he should become a man, to 


regain the dismembered portion of their king- 
dom. 

Catharine died, and Henry, attaining man- 
hood, married the sister of the King of France, 
hoping thus to gain an ally for the recovery of 
his lost territory. His hopes were not realized. 


| One child was born to them, Jeanne d’Albret. 


As years developed her mind and heart, she be- 
came one of those rare women who combine 
every thing which is lovely and fascinating in 
female attractions with every thing that is grand 
and magnanimous in nobility of character. 
Jeanne, while still a child, was married te 


| Anthony of Bourbon, a near relative of the 


King of France. 
to Paris. 


She accompanied her husband 
Henry, her father, hoped that from 
Twice the 
now gray-haired monarch took a grandson in 
his arms, and twice he saw his hopes consigned 
to the tomb. 

World-weary and joyless the aged grandfather 
still clung to this one great hope of his life. 
The tidings that Jeanne was again to become a 
mother kindled the lustre of his fading eye. 
He sent imperatively to his daughter to return 
to the paternal castle, that the child might be 
born in the kingdom of Navarre. It was mid- 
winter; the journey long and rough; still 
Jeanne promptly obeyed. 

Henry impatiently awaited the advent of 
the long-looked-for avenger. With superstition 
characteristic of the times, he extorted from his 
daughter a promise that, in the most painful 
moment of her trial, she would sing an exultant 
song, that her son might be spirited and san- 
guine—a promise which the heroic mother ful- 
tilled. 

The aged King received the child, at the mo- 
ment of its birth, into his arms. Envelopin.s 
the infant in soft folds, regardless of a mother’s 
claims he bore it triumphantly to his own apart - 
He rxbbed the lips of the plump babe 
with garlic, aiid taking a golden goblet of gen- 
erous wine, the rough and royal nurse forced 
the beverage he loved so well down the un- 
tainted throat of his new-born heir. 
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BIRTH OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


‘A little good old wine,” said the doting | 
grandfather, ‘will make the boy vigorous and 
brave.” | 

We may remark in passing that it was wine, | 
rich and pure, which had gushed from the blush- 


recalled from his mountain home to the palace, 
where a two years’ residence invested him with 
those courtly graces which ever distinguished 
him. 

Mary Stuart, a beautiful girl of fifteen, after- 


ing grapes of Navarre—not that mixture of all} ward the unhappy Queen of Scots, was to be 

abominations, whose only vintage is in cellars} married to Francis Valois, a pale, effeminate 
° : | —— . -s . 

sunless, damp, and fetid, where guilty men/| boy of sixteen, son of the King of France. 








fabricate poison for a nation. 

The little stranger received the ancestral name | 
ofHenry. He subsequently filled the world with | 
i.is renown. He became Henry IV. of France, | 
the first of the Bourbon line, and by far the 
most illustrious of all the ancient kings of France. 
To the story of his varied fortunes, and of his 
wild and wondrous career, we devote the few | 
following pazes. 

Henry of Navarre was born three hundred 
years ago, in 1553. The King, his grandfather, | 
assumed hisentire control. He possessedamong | 
the Pyrenees an old castle, craggy as the eternal | 
granite which frowned around it. Gloomy firs | 
clung to the hill sides, and eagles screamed over | 
them in their lonely flight. A foaming torrent, | 
impetuous from the mountains, swept by the 
walls. ‘To this storm-battered castle of Curasse, 
lowering in congenial gloom among the rocks, | 
Henry was sent to be nurtured in frugality and | 
hardship, like a peasant boy. He was destined 
to great achievements, and the King resolved | 
that no delicacies or luxuries should enfeeble 
his frame. A companion of the sturdy mount- 
aineers around him, he rolled upon the grass, 
waded the torrents, climbed the cliffs, and played 
with the dogs. His hair was bleached and his 
cheeks bronzed by sun and wind. 

When Henry was six years of age his grand- 
father sank sorrowingly into the grave, and his 
mother became Queen of Navarre. Henry was | 








| Henry, then eight years of age, accompanied his 
parents to Paris to attend the nuptials. His 
vigorous beauty, vivacity, and energy attracted 
the attention of the King. 

** Will you be my son ?” 
drew him to his lap. 

‘No, Sire, no!” Henry replied, ‘‘ that is my 
father,” pointing to Anthony of Bourbon. 

** Well then, will you be my son-in-law ?” 

‘*Oh yes, most willingly,” Henry replied. 

The King had a daughter, Marguerite, six 
years of age, two years younger than Henry, 
and it was immediately decided that they should 
be betrothed. 

Henry soon returned to Navarre, and, under 
judicious tutors, prosecuted his studies with great 
vigor. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, the 
period of which we write, all Europe was ayitat- 
ed by the great controversy between the Catho- 
lics and the Protestants. The writings of the 
Reformers had aroused the attention of the 
whole Christian world. England and parts of 
Germany had adopted the Protestant faith. In 
France the Protestants, though few in numbers, 
were powerful in rank, intelligence, and de- 
termination. The Catholics were resolved that 
they would crush out Protestantism by every 
available energy of persecution. The Protest- 
ants, who, for some unknown reason, were there 
called Huguenots, were determined that they 
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would not be thus crushed out. Caivin was the 
intellectual head of the Reformers—that ex- 
traordinary man of whom it has been said, 

“On Calvin some think Heaven's own mantle fell, 

While others deem him instrument of hell.” 

The political leaders of the Protestants were 
the Prince of Condé and the noble Admiral 
Coligni, besides others of the most illustrious 
families in France. The storm of persecution 
which fell upon the Protestants was so severe 
that they were compelled to protect themselves 
by force of arms. In some cities the Protestants 
were not tolerated at all. In other places their 
courage and energy had won for them a kind of 
toleration, and, strongly armed, they met in wor- 
ship, bidding defiance to their foes. The whole 
kingdom was in commotion from this terrific 
strife. 

Jeanne d’Albert was a Protestant. Her hus- 
band was a Catholic. As the strife between the 
two parties grew warmer, a separation, mutually 
assented to, ensued. Anthony of Bourbon re- 
turned to Paris, taking with him his son Henry. 
He was a rough soldier, without a religious 
thought, and was a Catholic merely from polit- 
ical considerations. Yielding to the solicitations 
of Jeanne, he allowed Henry to retain his Prot- 
estant tutor. The affectionate mother, as she 


portant fact that, in the sixteenth century, the 
doctrine of Religious Toleration, in its full signifi- 
cance, was recognized by no one. That great 
truth had not yet risen upon the world. A few 
rays only from its feeble dawn were yet per- 
ceived. The noble toleration so eloquently ad- 
vocated by Bayle and Locke nearly a century 
later, was even at that time almost a new reve- 
lation to the human mind. 

In the sixteenth century it would almost uni- 
versally have been regarded impious, and re 
ion against God, to affirm that error (here 
not to be pursued and punished. The Refo 
themselves did not advocate the doctrine thai 
man has a right, unrestrained by human law, to 
believe what he pleases, and to disseminate that 
belief. They only declared that they were bound 
to believe the truth—that the views which they 
cherished were true; and that, therefore, they 
should be protected in them. 

That noble toleration which allows a man to 
adopt any mode of worship which does not dis- 
turb the peace of society, exists, as we believe, 
only in the United States. Even in England 
dissenters are excluded from many privileges. 
Throughout the whole of Catholic Europe no 
religious toleration is recognized. The Emperor 
Napoleon, during his reign, established the most 





took leave of her son, with tears entreated him 
never to abandon the faith in which he had been 
educated. 

Charles the Ninth, a boy of some fourteen years, 
was then nominally King of France. His moth- 
er, Catharine de Medici, a woman of boundless 
energy and of indescribable depravity, was ap- 
pointed Regent during his minority. She gov- 
erned France with a treacherous and a merciless 
heart. History, perhaps, records not another 
instance in which a mother has endeavored to 
degrade her own son, by every possible vice, that 
she might plunge him into debasement which 
would enable her to retain the crown. Henry 
of Navarre was affianced to her daughter Mar- 
guerite. Catharine contemplated with alarm 
the energetic spirit he developed, and with 
woman’s tact, stimulated by the most fiend-like 
depravity, she crowded upon him every tempta- 
tion which could lead him into demoralizing in- 
dulgence. 

Civil war sprung up. The two parties were 
marshaled in menacing armies to settle the 
great dispute on fields of blood. A Protestant 
army behind the walls of Rouen was besieged 
by overwhelming numbers of Catholics. An- 
thony of Bourbon in pressing the siege was struck 
by a ball, and almost immediately died. Henry 
was now left fatherless, in the voluptuously dis- 
solute court of Catharine at Paris. 

For a time civil war with terrible ferocity 
swept the kingdom; brother against brother, 
and parent against child. The Catholics, exas- 
perated by religious fanaticism, thought that 
they did God service in endeavoring to exterm- 
inate a deadly heresy. The Protestants were 
struggling in self-defense. 

And here let us pause to contemplate the im- 


perfect freedom of conscience under every govern- 
| ment his influence could control. His downfail 
re-established throughout Europe the dominion 
of intolerance. 
While France was thus deluged with the 
| blood of civil war, Henry was pursuing his 
studies in Paris. Having no religious princi- 
ples of his own, he regarded the two sects mere- 
ly as two political parties struggling for power. 
Both parties were extremely anxious to gain 
| him. Upon the death of his mother he would 
be King of Navarre. He was soon to marry 
Marguerite, a daughter of the Queen of France. 
In certain contingencies, which were very prob- 
able, he would be heir to the throne of France, 
His father had died fighting for the Catholics, 
His mother, from her character and her rank, 
was now the most illustrious leader of the Prot- 
estants. All eyes were thus fixed upon Henry, 
as he would prove an invaluable accession to 
either party. 

The Queen of Navarre, with a pious mother’s 
solicitude for her son, urged him to return to 
her; but the wily Catharine threw silken chains 
around the young man which he could not break. 
Jeanne then, with a small but illustrious ret- 
inue, made a visit to Catharine, hoping thus to 
regain her child. Catharine received her with 
the most extraordinary demonstrations of affec- 
tion, and so adroitly wound around her the 
golden chains of etiquette, that Jeanne found 
herself also a prisoner. It at length became 
necessary for Jeanne fo effect her eseape by 
stratagem from this captivity of excessive _po- 
liteness and attention. 

Availing herself of the opportunity which a 
hunting excursion presented, when all the horses 
were exhausted by the long chase, Jeanne and 
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FLIGHT OF THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


her party secretly separated from the rest of the | 
company, and met at an appointed rendezvous | 
where fresh steeds awaited them. Then turn- 
ing toward the south, having relays at appoint- 
ed stations, they hardly rested day or night 
until the clatter of their horses’ hoofs resounded 
amidst the mountains of Navarre. Jeanne left 


a very polite note upon her table, in the palace | 


of St. Cloud, thanking the Queen for all her 
kindness, and praying her to excuse the liberty 
she had taken in avoiding the pain of words of 
adieu. 

The flames of civil war now blazed with in- 
tensest fury. France was the arena where the 
Catholics and the Protestants of all Europe met 
to decide the controversy with the sword. <A 
truly candid mind will not throw all the blame 
upon the Catholics. The Protestants often 
needlessly exasperated them by demolishing, 
in the hour of victory, their churches, their 
paintings, and their statues, and by pouring 
contempt upon all that was most hallowed in 
the Catholic heart. 

Truth, however, demands the assertion, that 
while, as a general rule, the leaders of the 
Protestants did every thing in their power to 
check the license of their soldiery, the Catholic 
leaders, on the contrary, as a general rule, did 
every thing in their power to excite the fanatic 
zeal of their partisans. 

The Protestant soldiers, in an hour of vic- 
tory, were barbarously demolishing the great 
church of Orleans. The noble prince of Condé 
hastened to stop the outrage. Pointing a mus- 
ket to a soldier who had ascended a ladder to 
dash an image, he threatened to shoot him if 





he did not immediately desist. 





‘* My lord,” exclaimed the fanatic Protestant, 
‘“‘wait till I have thrown down this idol, and 
then, if it please you, I will die!” 

Go with me to Rochelle. It is a beautiful 
city on the western coast of France. The Prot- 
estants are there marshaled beneath its walls 
in battle array. The Catholics, in vastly out- 
numbering forces, are encamped around them. 
The blaze of their night-fires illumines the 
country for many leagues. The Protestants, 
awaiting the attack, stand shoulder to shoulder 
to meet the shock. It was a beautiful autum- 
nal morning in 1568. 

Suddenly the sound of trumpets was heard, 
and the spears and banners of an approaching 
host were seen gleaming from the distant hills. 
It was the Queen of Navarre, with her son by 
her side, at the head of four thousand troops, 
coming to the rescue. As they entered the 
plain an exultant shout arose from the be- 
leaguered band which seemed to rend the skies. 
Jeanne, with prayers and anthems, and the 
most imposing ceremonies of religion, devoted 
her son to the Protestant cause. The Prince 
of Condé became his teacher in that terrible ac- 
complishment in which both master and pupil 
have obtained such world-wide renown. 

All Europe was roused by this bitter strife. 
Catholic Europe on the one side, Protestant on 
the other. The fleets of England crossed the 
channel, and the solid battalions of Elizabeth 
hastened to the scene of conflict. The Pope 
summoned his legions to the field, and rushing 
squadrons poured down through all the defiles 
of the Alps upon the plains of France. Catho- 
lic Spain shouted the war-cry, and the blast of 
the bugle and the tramp of infantry and of cay- 
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alry reverberated amidst the fastnesses of the | tield of battle. 





This truce was but the first act 


Pyrenees, as the long lines of horsemen and of | in the awful drama of St. Bartholomew. 


footmen hurried to the battle. Protestant Ger- | 


many sprung to arms, and from all her vine-| France, Protestants and Catholics. 
I g . 


clad rivers and sunny plains her marshaled hosts | 
came ‘ pouring onward in the tide of war.” 

All met upon the plains of France in one 
awful deluge of conflagration, blood, and woe. 
Imagination can not picture the scene—the | 
smouldering ruins, the desolated hearth-stones, | 
the maddened uproar of the battle, the shrieks 
of mortal agony, the wailing of the widow, the 
moaning of the orphan. Summer passed away 
in its utter misery. And then came winter, 
and misery was starved and frozen. 

The concentrated hosts met upon the field | 
of Jarnac. The Prince of Condé, the noble | 
leader of the Protestants, just as he was pre- 
paring for a desperate cavalry charge, received | 
a kick from a wounded horse, which fractured | 
his leg so severely that fragments of the bone | 
protruded through his boot. Pointing to the | 
shattered limb, he said : | 

‘Remember the state in which Louis of | 
3ourbon enters the fight for Christ and his | 
country.” 

The trumpet sounded the charge. Like a 
whirlwind the goaded steeds swept the plain. 
‘The carnage was terrific. When the horrid 
scene was terminated Condé was found, with | 
‘ractured leg, and arm nearly severed from the 
body by a sabre stroke, and skull shattered by 
a bullet, and his whole body pierced with in- | 
numerable wounds, buried beneath a mutilated | 
mass of dead men and horses. 

The victorious Catholics washed the bloody | 
and mangled face to ascertain that it was in- | 
deed the Prince, and then contemptuously threw 
the body into a ditch. Such was the terrible 
battle of Jarnac, the first battle which Henry | 
witnessed. | 

But the Protestants, though defeated, were | 
still unsubdued. The noble Admiral Coligni 
still remained as their leader. In those days 
rank constituted power; and Henry, though but 
fourteen years of age, was declared generalis- 
simo of the army and protector of the churches, 
He took the following oath : 

‘*T swear to defend religion, and to persevere 
in the common cause till death, or till victory 
has secured for all the liberty which we de- 
sire.” 

We have no space to record the ensuing con- 
flicts; we have no heart to depict the unspeak- 
able misery inflicted upon France during lin- 
yering years of civil war. And all this un-| 
earthly misery came through the one single 
vice of intolerance; all this because Catholics 
and Protestants could not harmoniously agree 
to differ, could not allow each to worship God | 
in his own way. 

Catharine, finding at last that she could not, | 
by open force of arms, crush what she deemed | 
heresy, consented to a truce. She resolved to | 
accomplish by the dagger of the assassin that | 
which she had failed to accomplish upon the | 


plays of affection. 


The foreign troops were all withdrawn from 
Hlenry re- 
turned to his ancestral home at Navarre. The 


| Queen lavished smiles and caresses upon the 


Protestants, invited their illustrious leaders and 


| nobles to her court, and loaded them with at- 


tentions. <A perfect adept in arts of guile, she 
lulled her victims to repose. 

She insisted now upon the consummation_of 
the union between Henry of Navarre and fer 
daughter Marguerite. This princess was 
beautiful, highly accomplished, but haughty, 


| heartless, and unprincipled beyond any concep- 


tion in these more refined times. She was 
proudly willing to take Henry for her husband; 
for he was heir to the throne of Navarre, and 
very probably would soon be heir to the throne 
of France. All the Protestants were anxious 
for the match, as it would increase the influ- 
ence of their illustrious protector, and would be 
an additional stepping-stone to place him upon 
the throne, where he could spread over them 
the shield of kingly power. ‘The Protestants 


|} in France then, compared with the Catholics, 


were, in numbers, just about what the Catholics 
are now, in this country, compared with the 
Protestants. I say in numbers; for while the 
Protestants composed less than one-sixth of the 
population, they were, almost without excep- 
tion, reading, thinking, intelligent men. 

The mother of Henry, though clearly per- 
ceiving the apparent political expediency of the 
union, with great reluctance gave her consent 
to the marriage of her son with Marguerite of 
Valois. 

There is ordinarily but little of the romance 


| of affection to be met with in a royal marriage. 


Upon the cold and icy eminence of kingly life 
the flowers of sympathy and of love rarely 
bloom. Henry acquiesced in the alliance as 
politic. Marguerite did the same. They nei- 
ther liked nor disliked; but, generally, they 
were perfectly civil to each other. 

Charles the Ninth had now attained his major- 
ity, and was nominally King of France; but he 


was an impotent boy, and his depraved yet en- 
ergetic mother still held her position at the 


helm of state. Mother and son plotted to- 
gether for the awful massacre. 

‘“*T give my sister in marriage,” said Charles, 
‘*not only to the Prince of Navarre, but, as it 
were, to the whole Protestant party. This 
will be a sure evidence of my good-will toward 
them.” 

Catharine and Charles went to the Castle of 
Blois, where Jeanne and Henry were invited 
to meet them. The Queen of Navarre and her 
son were received with the most exuberant dis- 
The silly King of France 
quite overacted his part. He called the Prot- 
estant Queen “his great aunt, his best beloved, 
his all.” 

As Jeanne d’Albret retired for the night 
Charles said to his mother, 
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‘‘ Well, mother, what do you think of it? | Banners, and pennants, and ribbons of every 


Do I play my little part pretty well?” 

‘Yes, my son,” Catharine replied, encour- 
agingly ; ‘‘ very well; but it is of no use unless 
ic continue.” 

+‘ Allow me to go on,” said the King, “ and 

you will see that 1 shall ensnare them.” 
” ‘The marriage was to be celebrated in Paris 
with the utmost splendor. The most distin- 
guished Protestants, nobles, statesmen, war- 
riors, were invited to add lustre to the festivi- 
ties. Some, however, suspicious of a snare, 
One nobleman remarked to his 
friends, 

**If the wedding be celebrated in Paris, the 
liveries will be very crimson.” 

Jeanne and her son, by very urgent invita- 
tion, repaired to the metropolis a few weeks 
before the wedding. She had but entered the 
sumptuous lodgings provided her when she sick- 
ened and died. The ostentatious lamentations 
of Catharine, the frantic buffoonery of grief of 
Charles, only tended to confirm the suspicion 
that she died of poison. 

This melancholy event, which constituted 
Henry King of Navarre, caused a brief post- 
ponement of the marriage. 
decorous that requiems and epithalamiums 
should blend. 

This delay annoyed not Henry; for no ardor 
urged him to his nuptials. Marguerite, piqued 
by his indifference, indulged in all the wayward 
humors of a worse than spoiled child. The 
Protestant nobles, however, continued to flock 
to Paris. The Admiral Coligni—one of the 
most illustrious of men in all excellences—was, 
by the very special exertions of Catharine and 
Charles, lured to the court. He was the stron- 
xest man in the Protestant party, and his death 
would be to them an irreparable blow. A 
friend warned him of danger. 

**I confide,” said the noble Admiral, * in 
the sacred word of his Majesty.” 

He was greeted with lavish caresses. The 
King hugged him with an Iscariot embrace, 
eaying, ‘*'This is the happiest day of my life !” 
At length the nuptial morn arrived. It was 
the 17th of August, 1572. The days of mourn- 
ing for Jeanne had passed, and a gay and brill- 
iant carnival ensued. Protestants and Catho- 
lics of highest name and note, from every part 
of Europe, who had met on many fields of 
blood, now mingled in the interchange of 
siniles and congratulations. 

The unimpassioned bridegroom led his scorn- 
ful bride to the church of Notre Dame. Before 
the massive portals of this renowned cathedral, 
and beneath the shadow of its venerable towers, 
a magnificent platform had been reared, can- 
opied with gorgeous tapestry. Hundreds of 
thousands thronged the surrounding amphithe- 
atre, swarming at the windows, crowding the 
Lalconies, and clustered upon the house-tops to 
witness the ceremony. 

The gentle breeze breathing over the multi- 
tude was laden with the perfume of flowers. 


It was not deemed | 


varied hue, waved in the air or hung in gay fes- 
toons from window to window and from roof to 
roof. 

Upon that conspicuous platform, in the pres- 
ence of all the highest nobility of France, and 
of the most illustrious representatives from ev- 
ery court of Europe, Henry received the hand 
of the haughty princess, and the nuptial oath 
was administered. 

Marguerite, however, even in that hour and 
in the presence of all those spectators, gave a 
ludicrous exhibition of her girlish petulance and 
her ungoverned willfulness. When, in the pro- 
gress of the ceremony, she was asked if she will- 
ingly received Henry of Bourbon for her hus- 
band, a sudden freak of perverseness seized her. 
She pouted, coquettishly tossed her proud little 
head, and was silent. The question was re- 
peated. The spirit of Marguerite was now up, 
and all the powers of Europe could not give pli- 
ancy to the shrew. 

The question was again repeated. She fixed 
her eyes defiantly upon the officiating bishop, 
and refusing, by look, or word, or gesture, to 
| give the slightest assent, remained as immovable 
asastatue. Embarrassment and delay ensued. 

There was a pause in the ceremony, and ev- 
ery eye was fixed in wonder as to what would 





next ensue. Suddenly the King, Marguerite’s 
brother, fully conscious of his sister’s indomita- 
ble spirit, quietly walked up to the termagant at 

bay, and placing one hand upon her bosom and 
the other upon the back of her head, compelled 
|} an involuntary nod. 

The bishop smiled and bowed, and acting 
| upon the politic principle that small favors were 
| gratefully received, proceeded with the cere- 
|mony. Such were the vows with which Henry 
/and Marguerite were united. Such is too often 
love in the palace. 

For several days these chilling nuptials were 
celebrated with balls, illuminations, and gorgeous 
pageants. Among the entertainments there was 
|one peculiarly illustrative of the times, and 
which the Protestants must have been quite 
good-natured to have enjoyed. 

A large area was prepared for the display of 
| one of those barbaric passes of arms in which the 
| rude chivalry of that age delighted. The in- 
| closure was surrounded with all the polished in- 
| tellect, rank, and beauty of France. Charles, 
the King, attended by a retinue of Catholic no- 
bles, all magnificently mounted, stood upon one 
side of the arena and threw down the gauntlet of 
defiance. Henry of Navarre, with his Protestant 
nobles, similarly mounted and accoutred, appear- 
ed upon the other side, awaiting the challenge. 

The portion of the inclosure occupied by the 
Catholics represented heaven. Flowers bloomed 
profusely, and birds of Paradise embellished the 
grove with plumage of purple and of gold, while 
the air was vocal with melody. Beauty, decked 
in robes of almost aerial texture, charmed the 
eye. Ambrosial odors lulled the senses in lux- 
urious indulgence. All the resources of wealth 
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and art were lavished to create a vision of the 
homes of the blessed. 
The Protestants, in the opposite extreme of 


the arena, were seen emerging from the desola- | 


tion, the gloom, and the sulphurous canopy of 
hell. 

The two parties, from their antagonistic 
realms, rushed to the encounter—-the Protestant 


fiends of darkness battling with the Catholic an- | 


gels of light. Gradually the Catholics, accord- 
ing to arrangement, drove back the Protestants 
toward their grim abodes, when suddenly nu- 
merous demons appeared rushing from the dun- 
geons of the infernal regions, with cloven hoof 
and scorpion tail, and chains forged in penal 
tires. They seized upon the Protestants, and 
dragged them back into the blackness of dark- 
ness from whence they had emerged. Plaudits 
loud and long greeted the discomfiture of the 
Protestants by the infernal powers. 

But suddenly the scene is changed. A winged 
Cupid appears, the representative of the pious 
and amiable bride, Marguerite. The demons 
fly in dismay before this invincible emissary. 
He penetrates the realms of despair, liberates 
the Protestants from their thralldom, and con- 
ducts them in triumph to the Elysium of the 
Catholics, where they are received with accla- 
mations. A more curious display of regal court- 
esy history has not recorded—and this was in 
polite Paris! 

The Pope, not being informed of the contem- 
plated treachery, was alarmed by these friendly 
relations. He sent a Legate with expostula- 
tions to the King of France. 


I could tell you all. In a little time the Holy 
Father shall have reason to praise my zeal in 
behalf of the faith.” 

Admiral Coligni, now anxious to depart, took 
| leave of the King. As he was returning to his 
| lodgings, two balls from the pistol of an assas- 

sin pierced his body. His friends bore him 
| bleeding to his apartment. The King and the 
Queen feigned great indignation at the crime 
which they had instigated. The Protestants 
were thunderstruck. All their leaders had been 
allured to Paris, and there they were, caught in 
a trap, unarmed, separated from their followers, 
and helpless. Bewildered, they knew not what 
counsel to adopt. The plot for their destruction, 
which had been long maturing, was now almost 
ripe. 

It was on Friday, the 22d of August, 1572, 
| that the bullets of the assassin wounded Coligni. 
| As Henry of Navarre was sitting the next day 
| by the side of his revered friend, Catharine and 
Charles were in secret council, deliberating 

whether Henry should be included in the mas- 
|sacre. After much debate it was decided to 
spare him alone, as he could make no trouble 
| after all the rest of the Protestants were cold in 
death. 

The energetic Duke of Guise, appropriately 
called the Butcher of Vassy, took the lead in the 
|movement. ‘Troops were stationed in import- 
| ant positions, and the Catholic populaticn se- 
| cretly armed. The Catholics were all enjoined 
| to wear a white cross upon the hat, that they. 
| might be distinguished in the darkness. The 
| conspiracy extended throughout the whole of 





‘TI do devoutly wish,” Charles replied, ‘that’ Frauce, and the storm was to burst at the same 
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moment upon the unsuspecting victims in every 
city and village of the kingdom. 

While Catharine and Charles were arranging 
the details, they employed all the arts of du- 
plicity to disarm suspicion. The very evening 
preceding the massacre, which commenced just 
after midnight, the King entertained at a sump- 
tuous feast in the Louvre many of the doomed 
guests. Ina glow of spirits, the perfidious mon- 
arch detained them until a late hour with his 
pleasantries, and induced many of them to re- 
main in the palace to sleep. 

The conspiracy had been kept a profound se- 
eret from Marguerite, lest she should betray it 
to her husband. The sister of Marguerite, the 
Duchess of Lorraine, whose husband was to be 
en active agent, knew of the movement. As 
the hour of midnight approached, her fears were 
excited lest her sister, in the midst of the Prot- 
estants, might be involved in the bloody ruin. 
She manifested so much emotion in parting as 
yreatly to surprise Marguerite, and her suspi- 
cions were roused that something serious was at 
hand. 

When Marguerite arrived in her room, she 
found, to her astonishment, thirty or forty Prot- 
estant gentlemen assembled there. Alarmed 
by mysterious rumors of danger, they had col- 
lected around their Prince. It was evident that 
something awful was impending; but no one 
knew from what quarter to anticipate the blow. 

In the mean time, aided by the gloom of a 
starless night, in every street of Paris prepara- 
tions were making for the enormous perpetra- 
tion. Soldiers were assembling at their ap- 
pointed rendezvous. Guards were stationed to 
cut off flight. 
muskets gleaming in the lamplight, began to 
emerge through the darkness, and to gather in 
motley assemblage. Many houses were illum- 
inated that, by the blaze from the windows, the 
bullet might be thrown with precision, and that 
the dagger might strike an unerring blow. 

Catharine and her son Charles, in one of the 
apartments of the Louvre, were now waiting for 
the clock to strike two, when the signal was to 
be given. Catharine, inexorable in crime, was 
very apprehensive that her son might relent. 
Petulant and self-willed, he was liable to parox- 
ysms of stubbornness, when he spurned his 
mother’s counsels. 

Charles, weak as well as depraved, was fever- 
ishly excited. He paced the room nervously, 
peering out at the window, looking at his watch, 
wishing yet dreading to have the appointed hour 
arrive. His mother, witnessing these indica- 
tions that his resolution might fail, urged him to 
order the alarm-bell immediately to be struck. 
Charles hesitated, and a cold sweat oozed from 
his brow. 

‘“‘Are you a coward?” tauntingly inquired 
the fiend-like mother. 

This is a charge which no coward can stand. 
It always makes the poltroon squirm. The 
young King nervously exclaimed, ‘* Well, then, 
let it begin.” 





Citizens, armed with sabres and | 


There were in the room at the time only Cath- 
arine, Charles, and his brother, the Duke of 
Anjou. It was a room in the palace of the 
Louvre, which, rendered memorable by these 
scenes, is even now daily visited by the curious. 
It was two hours after midnight. There was 2 
moment of dreadful suspense and of perfect si- 
lence. All three stood at the window, looking 
out into the rayless night. 

Suddenly through the still air the ponderous 
tones of the alarm-bell fell upon the ear, and 
rolled the knell of death over the city. Its vi- 
bration awakened the demon in ten thousand 
hearts. It was the morning of the Sabbath, 
August 24, 1572—the anniversary of a festival 
consecrated by the Church to the memory of 
St. Bartholomew. 

The first stroke of the bell had not ceased to 
vibrate upon the ear when the uproar of the 
carnage commenced. The sound, which seemed 
to rouse Catharine to frenzy, almost froze the 
blood of the young monarch. Trembling in 
every nerve, he shouted for the massacre to be 
stopped. 

It was too late. The train was fired. Bea- 
con-fires and alarm-bells sent the signal, with 
the rapidity of light and of sound, through entire 
France. The awful roar of human passion, the 
crackling of musketry, the shrieks of the wound- 
ed and of the dying blended in appalling tumult 
throughont the whole metropolis. 

Old men, terrified maidens, helpless infants, 
venerable matrons were alike smitten down 
mercilessly, to the fanatic ery, ‘* Vive Dieu et le 
/”__** Live God and the King!” 

Coligni, faint and wounded, was lying upon 
his bed, surrounded by a few faithful friends, as 
the demoniac clamor rolled in upon their ears. 
The Duke of Guise, with three hundred follow- 
ers, hastened to the lodgings of the Admiral, 
stabbed the sentinels, and dashed down the 
gates. 

A wounded servant rushed to the chamber, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ The house is forced, and there is 
no means of resisting.” 

**T have long,” said the heroic Admiral to 
his friends, ‘‘prepared myself to die. Save 
yourselves. You can not defend me. I com- 
mend my soul to God.” 

The murderers were now rushing up the stairs. 
They pursued, shot, stabbed, and cut down the 
flying friends of Coligni. The Admiral, thus 
for a moment left alone, rose from his bed, and 
being unable to stand, leaned against the wall, 
and in fervent prayer surrendered himself to the 
will of God. The assassins burst into the room. 
They saw a venerable man in his night-robe, 
with bandaged wounds, engaged in his devo- 
tions. 

‘Art thou the Admiral?” demanded one 
with brandished sword. 

*T am,” replied Coligni; ‘and thou, young 
man, shouldst respect my gray hairs. Never- 
theless, thou canst abridge my life but a little.” 

The wretch plunged his sword into the bosom 
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of Coligni, and then, withdrawing it dripping 
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with blood, cut him down. 
calmly sayin, 

“If I could but die by the hand of a gentle- 
man, instead of by the hand of such a knave as 
this !” 

The rest of the assassins immediately fell 


The Admiral fell, 


upon him, each emulous to bury his dagger in | 


the bosom of his victim. 

The Duke of Guise, ashamed, as an assassin, 
to meet the eye of the noble Coligni, whom he 
had often met in friendly intercourse, remained 
impatiently in the court-yard below. 

‘* Breme,” he shouted to one of his followers, 
looking up at the window, ‘‘ have you done it?” 


“Yes,” exclaimed Breme, ‘‘ he is done for.” | 


“Let us see, though,” replied the Duke. 
“Throw him out of the window.” 

The mangled corpse fell upon the pavement. 
The Duke wiped the blood from his face and 
carefully scrutinized the features. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘*I recognize the man.” 


Then giving the pallid face a kick, he exclaim- | 


ed, ‘*Courage, comrades! 
begun. Let us now go for others.” 

The tiger, having once lapped his tongue in 
blood, seems to be imbued with a new spirit of 
ferocity. There is in man a similar temper. 
Che frenzied multitude became drunk with blood. 
The houses of the Protestants were marked. 
They burst the doors and rushed through all 
apartments, murdering indiscriminately young 
and old. The bodies were thrown from the 
windows, and the pavements were clotted with 
gore. 

Charles soon recovered from his momentary 
wavering, and conscious that it was too late to 


We have happily | 





8T. BARTHOLOMEW, 
| draw back, with fiend-like eagerness engaged 
| himself in the work of death. 


Perfect fury 
| seized him. 


His cheeks were flushed, his lips 
compressed, his eyes glared with frenzy. Bend- 
| ing eagerly from his window, he shouted words 
of encouragement to the assassins. Grasping a 
gun, he watched like a sportsman for his prey, 
and when he saw an unfortunate Protestant, 
wounded and bleeding, flying from his pursuers, 
he would take deliberate aim from the window 
of his palace, and shout with exultation as he 
| saw him fall, pierced by his bullet. 

A crowd of fugitives rushed into the court- 
| yard of the Louvre, to throw themselves upon 
the protection of the King. Charles sent his own 
| body-guard into the yard, with guns and dag- 
| gers, to butcher them all. 

Just before the carnage commenced Margue- 
| rite, weary with excitement, and with fears of 
| she knew not what, retired to her chamber. 
| had hardly closed her eyes when the outcries 
| of the pursuers and the pursued filled the pal- 
ace. She sprung up in her bed, and heard 


She 


| 


some one struggling at the door, and shrieking, 
1 


‘* Navarre, Navarre ! 
In a paroxysm of terror she ordered an at- 


tendant to open the door. One of her husband's 
retinue instantly rushed in, covered with wounds 
and blood, pursued by four soldiers of her broth- 
er’s guard. 

It is strange how easily the ludicrous can 
blend with the horrible. The terrified Hugue- 
not burst into the room, and leaping into the 
bed with Marguerite, clung to her person. The 
captain of the guard at that moment entered the 





room. 
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He was so struck with the ludicrous position of 
the princess and of the terrified Huguenot, that, 
bursting into uncontrollable peals of laughter, 
he turned away, leaving his victim in the arms 
of Marguerite. 

Marguerite, delirious with terror, fled to the 
apartment of her sister. The palace was filled 
with shouts, and shrieks, and uproar. As she 
was rushing through the hall she encountered 
another Protestant gentleman flying before the 
dripping sword of his pursuers. He was cover- 
ed with blood flowing from many wounds which 
he had already received. Just as he reached 
the young Queen of Navarre his pursuer plunged 
a sword through his body, and he fell dead at 
her feet. 

No tongue can tell the horrors of that night. 
It would require volumes to detail its scenes. 
Among the most remarkable escapes we may 
mention that of a lad, who afterward attained 
great celebrity as Duke of Sully. The Baron 
of Rosny, a Protestant of lofty character, had 
taken with him to Paris his son Maximilian, 
an intelligent and spirited boy of eleven years. 
The Baron had left the city, intrusting his son 
to the care of a private tutor. He resided in a 
remote part of the city, near the college of which 
he was a member. 

Maximilian was asleep in his room when he 
was aroused by the ringing of the bells and the 
cries of the populace. His tutor and valet de 
chambre sprang from their beds and hurried out 
to ascertain the cause of the tumult. They had 
hardly left the door ere they were shot down. 
Maximilian, bewildered by their continued ab- 
sence, and by the dreadful clamor which con- 
tinued to increase, dressed himself, when his 
landlord came in, pale and trembling, and in- 
formed him of the massacre, and that he had 
saved his own life only by the avowal of his faith 
in the Catholic religion. He urged Maximilian 
to do the same. The noble boy declared that 
he would not save his life by apostasy. 

He resolved to attempt, in the darkness and 
confusion of the night, to reach the College of 
Burgundy, where he hoped to find some Catho- 
lic friends who would protect him. The dis- 
tance rendered the undertaking almost desper- 
ate. 

Disguising himself in the dress of a Catholic 
priest, he took a large prayer-book under his 
arm and entered the street. The sights which 
met his eye in the gloom of that awful night 
were enough to appall the stoutest heart. The 
murderers, with wild outcries, were in all di- 
rections pursuing their victims. Women and 
children in their night-clothes were rushing 
frantic through the streets, uttering piercing 
shrieks. The mangled bodies of the young and 
of the old, of males and of females, were strewn 
every where about, and the pavements were 
slippery with blood. 

Loud outeries were heard from the interior 
of the dwellings as the fiend-like work proceed- 
ed; and struggles of desperate violence were 
witnessed, as the murderers attempted to throw 


their bleeding, dying victims from windows and 
attics upon the pavements. 

The shouts of the assailants, the shrieks of 
the wounded, as blow after blow fell upon them, 
the incessant reports of muskets and of pistols, 
the tramp of soldiers, and the peals of the alarm- 
bell, all combined to create a scene of terror 
such as human eyes have seldom witnessed, 

In the midst of ten thousand perils the youny 
man crept along, protected by his priestly garb, 
while he frequently saw his fellow-Christians 
shot and stabbed at his side. In turning a cor- 
ner he fell into the midst of a band of the body- 
guard of the King. They seized him roughly, 
but seeing the prayer-book, they regarded it as 
a passport, and permitted him to go on. Twice 
again he was seized, and each time extricated 
in the same way. 

At length he arrived at the college. It was 
a Catholic college. The porter knew him, and 
refused him admittance. The murderers began 
to multiply around him, and to assail him with 
fierce questions. By means of a bribe he at 
length got a message to the president of the col- 
lege, who, an enlightened and a humane man, 
was exceedingly attached to his Protestant pu- 
pil. He received Maximilian kindly. Two 
priests in the room with the president insisted 
upon immediately cutting Maximilian down, 
declaring that the King had commanded that 
not a single Protestant should be spared—not 
even the infant at the breast. The good old 
man, however, firmly protected his young friend, 
and conducting him to a private chamber for 
refuge, locked him up. Here Maximilian re- 
mained three days, apprehensive every hour 
that the assassins would break in upon him. 
He was thus saved, and afterward, as Duke of 
Sully, became one of the most illustrious min- 
isters of whom any government can boast. 

While these scenes were transpiring a body 
of soldiers entered the chamber of Henry of 
Navarre, and conveyed him to the presence of 
the King. The imbecile monarch, with blas- 
phemous oaths and a countenance inflamed 
with fury, ordered him to abandon Protestant- 
ism or prepare to die. Charles allowed Henry 
three days to decide, declaring that if at the 


‘| end of that time he did not accept the Catholic 


faith he should be strangled. 

Henry, to save his life, ingloriously yielded ; 
and even carried his compliance so far as to 
send an edict to his own dominions prohibiting 
the exercise of any religion excepting that of 
Rome. 

When the darkness of the night had passed 
away, and the morning of the Sabbath dawned 
upon Paris, a spectacle was witnessed such as 
even that blood-renowned metropolis has sel- 
dom presented. The city still resounded with 
tumult. The pavements were gory and cover- 
ed with the dead. Men, women, and children 
were still flying in every direction, wounded and 
bleeding, pursued by merciless assassins, riotous 
with demoniac laughter and drunk with blood. 





| The report of guns and pistols, and of continued 
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volleys of musketry from all parts of the city, | 


‘**Sire! I have received an order, under your 


proved the universality of the massacre. Mis- | Majesty’s seal, to put all the Protestants of this 
erable wretches, smeared with blood, swaggered | province to death; and if, which God forbid, 
along with ribald jests and fiend-like howlings, | the order be genuine, I still respect your Ma- 


hunting for the Protestants. Bodies torn and | 
gory were hanging from the windows ; and dis- | 


jesty too much to obey you.” 
The infamous order of the King was sent to 


severed heads were spurned like foot-balls along | the Viscount Orthez, commandant at Bayonne. 
the pavements. Priests in sacerdotal robes, and | This was his intrepid reply : 


not to grow weary in the work of exterminating 
God’s enemies. The most distinguished nobles 
of the court and of the camp rode through the 
streets with gorgeous retinue encouraging the | 
massacre. 

“Let not,” the King proclaimed, ‘‘ one sin- | 
gle Protestant be spared to reproach me here- | 
after with this deed.” 

The massacre was continued in the city and | 
throughout the kingdom for a week, and it is | 
computed that from eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand Protestants were slain in France. 

Charles himself, with his mother and the | 
high-born profligate ladies who disgraced her | 
court, emerged in the morning light in splendid 
array into the reeking streets. The ladies con- | 
templated, with merriment and ribald jests, the | 
dead bodies piled up before the Louvre. Some 
of the retinue, appalled by the horrid spectacle, 
wished to retire, alleging that the bodies already 
emitted an offensive odor. Charles brutally re- 
plied: 

‘*The smell of a dead enemy is always pleas- 

ant.” . 
On Thursday, after four days spent in hunt- 
ing out the fugitives from all their hiding-places, 
the clergy paraded the streets in a triumphal 
procession, and with jubilant prayers and hymns 
gave thanks to God for their victory. The 
Catholic pulpits resounded with exultant ha- 
rangues, and in honor of the event a medallion 
was struck off with the inscription: “‘La piété a 
reveillé la justice’—** Religion has awakened 
justice.” 

In some of the distant provinces of France 
the Protestants were in the majority, and the 
Catholics did not venture to attack them. In 
some others they were so very few that the 
Catholics had nothing to apprehend from them, 
and therefore they were spared. In the sparse- 
ly settled rural districts the peasants, kind-heart- 
ed and virtuous, refused to imbue their hands 
in the blood of their neighbors. In these ways 
many thousand Protestants escaped the general 
massacre, 

But in nearly all the cities and populous 
towns where the Catholics predominated, the 
massacre was indiscriminate and universal. 
There were some noble exceptions, which it is 
grateful to record. The Bishop of Lisieux 
periled his own life in resolutely disobeying the 
command of the King, and in rescuing every 

Protestant in his diocese from harm. 

The Governor of Auvergne, a Catholic, and 
yet a heroic and a noble man, replied in the 
following terms to the King’s secret missive or- 


with elevated crucifixes, urged their emissaries | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


‘*Sire, I have communicated the commands 
of your Majesty to the inhabitants of the town 
and to the soldiers of the garrison, and I have 
found ood citizens and brave soldiers, but not 
one executioner. On which account both they 
and I humbly beseech you to employ our arms 
and our lives in enterprises in which we can 
conscientiously engage. However perilous they 
may be, we will willingly shed therein the last 
drop of our blood.” 

Both of these men of intrepid virtue soon aft- 
er suddenly and mysteriously died. Few en- 
tertained a doubt that poison had been admin- 
istered by the order of Charles, 

Amidst these awful scenes of depravity and 
of cruelty we find many pleasing developments 
of the nobler traits of man. In those barbaric 
times dueling was a common practice. A Cath- 
olic officer, by the name of Vessins, had a quar- 
rel with a Protestant gentleman, whose name 
was Regnier. They were making arrangements 
fora duel. In the midst of the massacre Reg- 
nier, while at prayers with his servant (for in 
those days dueling and praying were not deem- 
ed inconsistent), heard the door of his room 
broken open, and looking round, in expectation 
of instant death, saw his foe Vessins enter in 
breathless haste. Regnier, conscious that all 
resistance would be unavailing, calmly bared his 
bosom to his enemy, saying, ** You will have an 
easy victory.” 

Vessins made no reply, but ordered Regnier’s 
valet to seek his master’s cloak and sword. Then 
leading him into the street, he mounted him 
upon a powerful horse, and with fifteen armed 
men, escorted him out of the city. As their 
horses at a rapid gallop clattered over the pave- 
ments, not a word was spoken by either. When 
they arrived at a little grove, Vessins present- 
ed Regnier with a sword, and bade him dis- 
mount and defend himself. 

*Do not imagine,” said he, “*that I seek 
your friendship by what I have done. All I 
wish is to take your life honorably.” 

Regnier threw away his sword, saying, ‘I 
will never strike at one who has saved my 
life.” 

“Very well,” Vessins replied, with a bow. 
Immediately mounting his steed, he departed, 
having first made Regnier a, present of the horse 
upon which he had rode. 

Notwithstanding this general and awful mas- 
sacre, the Protestants were far from being ex- 
terminated, Several nobles, surrounded by 
their retainers in their distant castles, suspicious 
of treachery, had refused to go to Paris to at- 
tend the wedding. Others, alarmed by the at- 





dering the massacre : 





tack upon Admiral Coligni, immediately retired 
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to their fortified homes. Some succeeded in 
concealing themselves in garrets, cellars, and 
wells, until the massacre was over. And, as 
has been stated, in several towns the governors 
refused to obey the infamous law requiring the 


butchery, and in other towns the Protestants | 


had the majority, and with their own arms could 
defend themselves behind the walls which their 
troops garrisoned. 

Though in the first panic the Protestants 
made no resistance, soon indignation roused the 
survivors to measures of self-defense. Those 
who had fled from the kingdom to Protestant 


England and Germany rallied together. Those | 


who had escaped the massacre in France assem- 
bled in the Protestant cities, and began to count 
their numbers. From every part of Protestant 
Europe a cry of horror and of execration simul- 
taneously arose in view of this crime of unpar- 
alleled enormity. Words of sympathy were 
sent to these martyrs of a pure faith from many 
of the Protestant kingdoms, with pledges of de- 
termined and efficient aid. 

As the fugitives from France—emaciate, pale, 
and woe-stricken—recited, in England, Switz- 
erland, and Germany the story of the massa- 
cre, the hearts of their auditors were frozen with 
horror. In Geneva a day of fasting and prayer 
was instituted, which is observed even to the 
present day. In Scotland every church resound- 
ed with the thrilling tale. John Knox exclaim- 
ed, in language of prophetic nerve, 

**Sentence has gone forth against that mur- 
derer, the King of France, and the vengeance 
of God will never be withdrawn from his house. 
His name shall be in everlasting execration !” 

The French court, alarmed by the indignation 
it had aroused, sent an embassador to London 
with a poor apology for the crime, pretending 
that the Protestants had conspired against the 
life of the King—a charge which had not the 
slightest shadow of foundation. 

‘The embassador of Charles and of Catharine 
was received in the court of Elizabeth with ap- 
palling coldness and gloom. Arrangements 
were studiously made to invest the occasion 
with the most impressive solemnity. The court 
was shrouded in mourning, and all the lords and 
ladies appeared in sable weeds. <A stern and 
sombre sadness was upon every countenance. 
The embassador, overwhelmed by this reception, 
was overheard to exclaim to himself, 

*“*T am ashamed to acknowledge myself a 
Frenchman.” 

He entered, however, the presence of the 
Queen ; passed through the long line of silent 
courtiers, who refused to salute him even with 
a look; stammered out his miserable apology, 
and receiving no response, retired covered with | 
confusion. Elizabeth, we thank thee! This | 
noble deed atones for many of thy crimes! 

Very different was the reception of these ti- 
dings in the court of Rome. The messenger 
who carried the news was received with trans- 
ports of joy, and was rewarded with a thousand 


jane an immense procession, with all the trap- 
pings of sacerdotal rejoicing, paraded the streets, 
Anthems were chanted and thanksgivings of- 
| fered for the great victory over the enemies of 
\the Church. A gold medal was struck off to 
commemorate the event, and Charles IX. and 
| Catharine were pronounced, by the infallible 
| word of his Holiness, to be the especial favorites 
|of God. Spain and the Netherlands united with 
Rome in their infamous exultations. Philip 1. 
| wrote from Madrid to Catharine, 
| ** These tidings are the greatest and the most 
glorious I could have received.” 

Such was the awful massacre of St. Barthol- 

}omew. When contemplated in all its aspects 
of perfidy, cruelty, and cowardice, it must be 
| pronounced the greatest crime recorded in his- 
tory. The victims were invited, under the guise 
|of friendship, to Paris. They were received 
| with solemn oaths of peace and protection. The 
| leading men in the Catholic ranks placed the 
| dagger in the hands of an ignorant and de- 
graded people. The priests, professed servants 
of Jesus Christ, stimulated the benighted mul- 
titude, by all the appeals of fanaticism, to ex- 
terminate those whom they denounced as the foes 
of God and man. After the great atrocity was 
perpetrated princes and priests, with blood-stain- 
ed hands, flocked to the altars of God, to thank 
him that the massacre had been accomplished. 

The annals of the world are filled with narra- 
tives of crime and woe; but the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew stands, perhaps, without a parallel. 

It has been said, ‘* The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” This is only true 
with exceptions. Protestantism in France has 
never recovered from this blow. But for this 
massacre one half of the nobles of France would 
have continued Protestant. The Reformers 
would have constituted so large a portion of the 
population that mutual toleration would have 
been necessary. Henry the Fourth would not 
have abjured the Protestant faith. Intelligence 
would have been diffused, religion would have 
been respected, and in all probability the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution would have been 
averted. 

God is an avenger. In the mysterious gov- 
ernment which He wields—mysterious only to 
our feeble vision—He “visits the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children even unto the third 
and fourth generation.” As we see the priests 
of Paris and of France, during the awful trage- 
dy of the Revolution, massacred in the prisons, 


}shot in the streets, hung upon the lamp-posts, 


and driven in starvation and woe from the king- 
dom, we can not but remember the day of St. 
Bartholomew. The 24th of August, 1572, and 
the 2d of September, 1792, though far apart in 
the records of time, are consecutive days in the 
government of God. 

Henry of Navarre, ere long, by stratagem, 
escaped from Paris, and renouncing the Roman 
religion, which he declared that he had accepted 
by compulsion, immediately placed himself again 





pieces of gold. Cannons were fired, bells rung, 


at the head of the now enfeebled Protestant 
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party, where he was received with the most cor- 
dial greeting. 

Very briefly we must pass through the scenes 
which transpired before these religious wars 
were terminated by the establishment of Henry 
IV. upon the throne. 

Long years ago, upon the western banks of 
the Rhine, there was the dukedom of Lorraine, 
covering ten thousand square miles—about a 
third as large as the State of Maine—and _ con- 
taining a million and a half of inhabitants. 
The Duke had an army of fifty thousand men, 
His family was large. Owning immense pos- 
sessions in France, he sent his son, Claude, a 
high-spirited lad of sixteen, to enter upon the 
possession of the fertile acres, the castles, and 
the feudal rights which there pertained to the 
noble house of Lorraine. 

Young Claude became a great favorite at 
court, married one of the most beautiful ladies 
of France, and by his wealth, his lineage, and 
his amazing energy of character, soon found 
himself at the head of the French nobility. He 
received the title of the Duke of Guise, and at- 
tained the highest position a subject could occu- 
py. He was a fierce Catholic, and dipped his 
hand so deeply in Protestant blood that he was 
called Clande the Butcher. After a long life, 
filled with the wildest adventures of violence 
and blood, he died, leaving his titles and his 
power to his eldest son. 

Francis, the second Duke of Guise, was, like 
his father, a man of extraordinary character. 
His courage, his energy, his passions, his com- 
manding mind, made him a formidable rival of 
the King. He was equal to the monarch in 
wealth and in the splendor of his retinue. The 
Duke of Guise and the King of Poland were 
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rivals in love for the hand of Anne, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the Duke of Ferrara, and Guise 
was the successful suitor. Henry II., who at that 
time sat upon the throne of France, was an imbe- 
cile man, and Francis of Guise gradually gath- 
ered all the reins of power into his own strong 
hand. He even outstripped his father in the 
zeal with which he persecuted the Protestants, 
and, from one of his most bloody acts, was called 
The Butcher of Vassy. But time passed on, and 
his last hour was tolled. The bullet of a Prot- 
estant assassin pierced his heart. 

It was a beautiful morning in February, 1563. 
He was at the head of an army warring against 
the Protestants. The Duchess was at a neigh- 
boring castle, and, with a few attendants, he was 
riding through a secluded valley to visit her. 
Absorbed in reverie, he rode listlessly along, the 
reins hanging on the horse’s mane, when a pis- 
tol was discharged from behind a hedge. Two 
bullets pierced his side. He immediately feil 
upon his horse’s neck, and was caught in the 
arms of his friends. They conveyed him to the 
castle, where the Duchess received him with 
cries of anguish. He exhorted his wife to bow 
in submission to the will of Heaven, and kissing 
his son Henry, who was weeping at his side, 
gently said to him, ** God grant thee grace, my 
son, to be a good man !” 

Henry, the third Duke of Guise, was a lad of 
but thirteen years of age when he entered upon 
the wealth, the titles, and the renown which his 
ancestors had accumulated. This was the Duke 
of Guise who, advancing to manhood, became, 
in the reign of Charles [X., the bandit chieftain 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He was 
aman of mark. He belonged to an imperious 
race, and the bloed of his sires boiled in his 
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veins. 


olic populace. 


The outcry of indignation which the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew called forth, fell like the 
knell of death upon the ear of the depraved and 


cowardly Charles. 
and gloomy. 
ciety, he, month after month, was gnawed by 
the scorpion fangs of remorse. 


He became silent, morose, 


clothes. 
panionship from his chamber. 
wept, exclaiming incessantly, 

**Oh, what blood! Oh, what murders! Alas, 
why did I follow such evil counsels !” 

He saw continually the spectres of the slain, 
with ghastly, gory wounds, stalking about his 
bed, and demons hideous and threatening wait- 
ed to grasp his soul. As the cathedral clock was 
tolling the hour of midnight on the 30th of May, 
1574, the nurse who sat at the bedside of the 
dying monarch heard him sighing and moaning, 
and then convulsively weeping. Gently she ap- 
proached the bed, and drew aside the curtains. 
Charles turned his dim and despairing eye upon 
her, and exclaimed, 

**Oh, my nurse, my nurse, what blood have 
I shed! what murders have I committed! 
Great God! pardon me, pardon me!” 

A convulsive shuddering for a moment agi- 
tated his frame, his head fell back upon his pil- 
low, and the wretched man was dead. He was 
then but twenty-four years of age. Upon his 
death-bed he expressed satisfaction that he left 
no heir to live and suffer in a world so full of 
misery. 

His brother, with the title of Henry III., suc- 
ceeded him. There were now in France three 
Henrys, rivals, and almost equals in power. Hen- 
ry of Valois was king. Henry of Navarre would 
be the heir to the throne should Henry of Valois 
and his younger brother Francis die without issue. 
They were both feeble, debased, and impotent, 
and there was every probability that the race of 
Valois would soon be extinct. Henry of Na- 
varre, and, as he was also called, Henry of 
Bourbon, was at the head of the Protestant 
party in Europe. This party, since the massa- 
cre, having lost nearly all its most able men, 
was exceedingly weak in France. The Cath- 
olies resolved that, as Henry was a Protestant, 
he should not be permitted to reign, notwith- 
standing his legitimate claim to the throne. 

Henry, Duke of Guise, was the idol of the 
Catholic party, and a vast conspiracy was form- 
ed, spreading through the whole kingdom, to 
wrest the crown from Henry of Navarre, and to 
place it upon the brow of Guise. Many, in- 
deed, despising the pusillanimity of the de- 
graded sons of Catharine, were impatient im- 
mediately to dethrone Henry III., to set aside 
his brother Francis, and to place their favorite 
duke upon the throne. 

Francis, tmpatient to grasp the crown, at- 
tempted to poison his brother. The poison 


He became the powerful and dreaded 
rival of the King, and was the idol of the Cath- 


Secluding himself from all so- 


A bloody sweat 
oozing from every pore crimsoned his bed- 
His aspect of misery drove all com- 


He groaned and 








prostrated the King upon a bed of torture, and 
expecting to die, he sent for Henry of Navarre 
and urged him to poison Francis. But the King 
of Navarre was incapable of such a deed. To 
the surprise of all the King recovered, and Fran- 
cis, conscious that he had nothing to expect but 
a cup of poison or the dagger of an assassin, fled 
at midnight from Paris, and began to rally around 
him his partisans for an open war against the 
King. Affairs were in this condition when 
Francis was suddenly taken sick, and died. 
This simplified the question, and hastened the 
crisis. Henry III. was feeble and childless, 
and there was not the slightest probability that 
he would leave an heir. Upon his death Henry 
of Navarre would be the legitimate king. The 
Catholics redoubled their intrigues, under the 
Duke of Guise, to deprive the Protestant Henry 
of the crown ; and deliberated earnestly respect- 
|ing the expediency of summarily dethroning 
Henry III., and of placing the sceptre wrested 
from him in the hands of Guise. 

The Duke came to Paris with an imposing 
retinue, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
King. The populace greeted him with enthusi- 
asm, and thronged the streets through which he 
passed. Henry III., terrified by this bold in- 
solence, and by the clamor of the mob, who be- 
gan to surround the Louvre with threatening 
cries, fled to his castle of Blois. Here, affect- 
ing reconciliation with the Duke of Guise, he 
calmly arranged all the details for his assassin- 
ation. 

The Duke was invited to meet the King in 
his cabinet at an early hour in the morning. 
Henry of Guise arrived at the appointed time, 
and just as he was raising the tapestry which 
vailed the entrance to the cabinet, Lorgnac, a 
captain of the King’s body-guard, sprang upon 
him and plunged a dagger into his throat. 
The Duke dropped, pierced with innumerable 
wounds, dead upon the floor. 

The King, hearing the noise, and knowing 
well what it signified, very coolly stepped from 
his cabinet into the antechamber, and, looking 
calmly upon the bloody corpse, said, 

**Do you think that he is dead, Lorgnac ?” 

“Yes, Sire,” said Lorgnac; ‘he looks like 
it.” 

**Good God, how tall he is!” said the King. 
‘* He seems taller dead than when he was living.” 

Then giving the gory body a kick, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Venomous beast, thou shalt cast 
forth no more venom !” 

In the same manner the Duke of Guise had 
treated his murdered victim, the noble Admiral 
Coligni—a solemn comment upon the declara- 
tion, ‘‘ With whatsoever measure ye meet it 
shall be measured to you again.” 

Henry immediately repaired to the bedside of 
Catharine, his mother, who was then lying sick 
in one of the chambers of the castle. 

** How do you do, mother, this morning?” 
inquired the King. 

‘““T am better than I have been,” she replicd. 
**So am I,” Henry rejoined, gayly; ‘for I 
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have made myself this morning King of France 
by putting to death the King of Paris.” 

‘*Take care,” this hardened woman exclaim- 
ed, ‘*that you do not soon find yourself Aing of 
Nothing! Diligence and resolution are now ab- 
solutely necessary for you.” 

She then turned upon her pillow without the 
slightest apparent emotion. In twelve days 
from this time this wretched Queen, deformed 
by every vice, without one single redeeming vir- 
tue, breathed her last. She was seventy years 
of age. 

The murder of Guise exasperated the Cath- 
olic party to the highest conceivable pitch. They 
rallied around the Duke of Mayenne, brother of 
the Duke of Guise, and commenced a ferocious 
assault upon the Protestants all over France to 
crush them out. Again civil war, with all its 
horrors, desolated the whole length and breadth 
of the kingdom. Henry III. was compelled to 
throw himself into the arms of the Protestants 
for protection. There were many in France 
who, adhering to the ancient doctrines of legit- 
imacy, were still his partisans. The Protestant 
force was thus strengthened so as to present 
formidable resistance to their assailants. 

The Duke of Mayenne took possession of 
Paris. Henry of Navarre, aided by the forces 
of the King, surrounded the city. Henry III., 
from the windows of the palace of St. Cloud, 
watched the progress of the siege. The Duch- 
ess of Montpensier, sister of the Duke of May- 
enne and of the murdered Duke of Guise, insti- 
gated a fanatic monk to assassinate the King. 
Jaques Clement, a man of wild and gloomy im- 
aginings, excited by the extraordinary and lav- 
ish caresses of the Duchess, undertook the enter- 
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bosom, went from the city with a flag of truce. 
| Henry III., anticipating proposals to surrender, 
received him in his cabinet. ‘Two persons only 
were present with the King. 
The monk, kneeling down, drew a letter from 
| the sleeve of his gown, presented it to the King, 
and instantly drawing a large knife from its con- 
| cealment, plunged it into the entrails of his vic- 
tim. The King uttered a piercing cry, caught 
| the knife from his body, and struck at the head 
| of his murderer. The two gentlemen who were 
present instantly thrust their swords through the 
| body of the assassin. 
| The King, groaning with anguish, was un- 
| dressed and borne to his bed. The tidings were 
| immediately communicated to the King of Na- 
| varre, who was a few miles distant. It was mid- 
| night when he was informed that the King was 
dying. Accompanied by a retinue of thirty gen- 
tlemen, he proceeded at full speed to the gates 
of the castle. 

It is difficult to imagine the emotions which 
must have agitated the soul of Henry of Na- 
varre during this dark and gloomy ride. The 
day had not yet dawned when he arrived at the 
gates of the castle. The first tidings he received 
were, ‘“‘The King is dead!” 

Henry of Navarre was now Henry IV., King 
of France. But never did monarch ascend the 
throne under circumstances of greater perplex- 
ity and peril. Civil war now blazed with re- 
doubled violence. Catholic Europe combined 
to exclude Protestant Henry from the throne. 
The Catholics were not united on any one of 
the several candidates who were striving for the 
dangerous prize. 

Battle after battle ensued, and years of blood- 





prise. Clement, concealing a dagger in his|shed lingered away. England and Germany 
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came to the aid of Henry. Italy and Spain 
ranged themselves beneath the banner of the 
Duke of Mayenne. The Catholics in France 


being in the majority, it at length became evi- | 


Church. As the King, with an imposing ret- 
inue, approached the door, the Archbishop, as if 


| to repel intrusion, imperiously inquired, 


: . af 
dent to every one that it would be impossible | 


for the Protestant King peacefully to wear the 
crown. ‘The Catholics assured Henry that if 


he would embrace their religion they would ac- | 


cept and support him. 

Henry was a Protestant from position and 
through political considerations, not from re- 
ligious conviction. He had no objections to 


| 


** Who are you?” 
**T am the King,” Henry modestly replied. 
‘* What do you desire ?” demanded the Arcli- 


| bishop. 


‘*T ask,” answered the King, ‘to be received 


, into the bosom of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 


Catholicism, and was now anxious for a good | 


opportunity to change his faith. 
many decrees to conciliate the Catholics; he 
said that he had not yet had time to examine 
the doctrines of theology. He invited several 
of the most learned of the Catholic doctors to 


He issued | 


meet him, that he might receive instruction from | 


them; and he sent embassadors to Rome to 
treat with the Pope in regard to his reconcilia- 
tion with the Church. The Protestants were 


| 


| 


not unwilling that Henry should thus pass over 


to the Romish faith, for this would establish 
him upon the throne; and they knew that he 
would grant them toleration. But should he 
be crushed, and should any of the candidates 
of the Catholic party ascend the throne, the 
persecution of the Protestants would proceed 
with redoubled vigor. 
the conversion of Henry was, in due time, fully 
accomplished. 


| 


| 


Under these influences | 


|; enne, 


The renunciation of Protestantism was public, | 


and was attended with much dramatic pomp. 
On Sunday, the 25th of July, 1593, the cathe- 
dral of St. Denis, richly decorated, was thronged. 
The Archbishop of Bourges was seated at the 


entrance, surrounded by many dignitaries of the | 
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Roman religion; and I promise to protect and 
defend it against all its enemies at the hazard 
of my blood and life.” 

The King then placed a copy of his oath of 
allegiance in the hands of the Archbishop; 
kissed the consecrated ring upon his holy fin 
ger, and received the absolution of his sins and 
the benediction of the Church. A Te Deum— 
“Thee God we praise,” was then sung, high 
mass was solemnized, and thus the imposiny 
ceremony was terminated. 

The announcement throughout the kingdom 
that Henry had become a Catholic, almost im 
mediately put an end to civil war. Though 
the flame was extinguished, still for a long time 
the embers glowed beneath the ashes. Many 
of the more violent Catholics, aware that Hen- 
ry would reward his friends rather than his 
foes, endeavored, though in vain, to protract 
the strife. They kept up for some months a 
petty war in the provinces until all the leaders 
had given in except the haughty Duke of May- 
The Pope, apprehensive that Henry 
would not prove sufficiently zealous as a Catho- 
lic to answer his purposes, for some months re- 
fused to ratify the absolution of the Archbishop. 
At length, yielding to necessity, he accepted re- 
conciliation. 

But to mzintain his apparent supremacy as 
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the holy father, he stooped to the following silly 
farce, quite characteristic of those days of dark- 
ness and delusion. It was deemed necessary | 
that the King should do penance for his sins | 
before he could be received to the bosom of | 
Holy Mother Church. It was proper that the | 
severe mother should chastise her wayward | 
child. ‘*Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- | 
eth.” 

It was the 15th of September, 1595. The two | 
embassadors of Henry IV. kneeled upon the | 
vestibule of the church of St. Peter, as unwor- | 
thy to enter. Appearing in proxy for the King, 
they chanted, in strains of affected penitence, 
the Miserere—‘‘ Have mercy, Lord.” 

At the close of every verse they received, in 
the name of their master, the blows of a little 
switch on their shoulders. The King, having 
thus made expiation for his sins through the 
reception of this chastisement by proxy, and 
having thus emphatically acknowledged the 
authority of the sacred mother, received the 
absolution of the Vicar of Christ, and was de- 
clared to be worthy of the loyalty of the faith- 
ful. 

We have called thisa farce. Wasitso? The 
proud spirit of the King must indeed have been 
humiliated ere he could have consented to such 
a degradation. The spirit ennobled can bid de- 
fiance to any amount of corporal pain. It is ig- 
nominy alone which can punish the soul. The 
Pope triumphed. The monarch was flogged. 
It is but justice, however, to remark, that the 
friends of Henry deny that he was accessory to 
this act of humiliation. 

The Pope having thus become reconciled, the 
Duke of Mayenne considered it a favorable op- 
portunity for himself, consistently with his pride, 
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to abandon the hopeless conflict. But the power 
of the haughty Duke may be seen in the terms 
which he exacted. 

The King was compelled to declare, though 
he knew to the contrary, that the friends of May- 
enne were not implicated in the massacre of 
Henry III. Three fortified cities were surren- 
dered to the Duke, to be held by him and his 
partisans for six years, in pledge for the faithful 
observance of the capitulation. The King also 
assumed all the enormous debts which Mayenne 
had contracted during the war, and granted a 
term of six weeks to all who had been fighting 
under the banners of Mayenne to give in their 
adhesion and to accept his clemency. 

The King was at this time at Monceaux. The 
Duke of Mayenne hastened to meet him. He 
found Henry riding on horseback, in the beau- 
tiful park of that place, accompanied by some 
friends. Mayenne, in compliance with the ob- 


| sequious etiquette of those days, kneeled hum- 


bly before the King, embraced his knees, pledg- 
ing entire devotion for the future. 

Henry, who had a vein of waggery about 
him, immediately raised the Duke, embraced 
him cordiaily, and taking his arm without any 
allusion whatever to their past difficulties, led 
him through the park, pointing out to him, with 
great volubility and cheerfulness, the improve- 
ments he was contemplating. 

The King was a well-built, vigorous, athletic 
man, and walked with great rapidity. May- 
enne was excessively corpulent, and lame with 
the gout. With the utmost difficulty he kept up 
with the King, panting, limping, and his face 
blazing with the heat. 

Henry, with sly malice, for some time appear- 
ed not to notice the sufferings of his victim ; 
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then, with a concealed smile, he whispered to | and millions of treasure. Let us take warning, 
Sully, | We need it. 
‘Tf I walk this great, fat body much longer, | Let us emblazon upon our banner the noble 
I shall avenge myself without any further trou- | words, 
ble.” Then turning to Mayenne, he added, “Toleration; Perfect Civil and Religious Toleration.” 
‘‘Tell me the truth, cousin; do I not walk a But toleration is not a slave. It is a spirit 
little too fast for you ?” | of light and of liberty. It has much to give; 
‘* Sire !” exclaimed the puffing Duke, ‘‘I am | but it has just as much to demand. It bears 
almost dead with fatigue.” the olive-branch in one hand and the gleaming 
‘There is my hand,” exclaimed the kind- | sword in the other. It says, ‘‘I grant to you 
hearted King, again cordially embracing May- | perfect liberty of opinion and of expression, and 
enne. ‘Take it; for, on my life, this is all the | I demand of you the same.” 
vengeance I shall ever seek.” The American mind is now so roused that it 
Of the brilliant reign of Henry we have no | will have this liberty. And if there are any in- 
space in this brief sketch to speak. He is uni- | stitutions of religion or of civil law which can 
versally recognized as one of the brightest orna- | not stand this scrutiny, they are doomed to die. 
ments of the French monarchy. His reign, at | The human mind will move with untrammeled 
first disputed, commenced the 2d of August, | sweep through the whole range of religious doc- 
1589. It was terminated by the dagger of an | trine, and around the whole circumference, and 
assassin on the 14th of May, 1610. During the | into the very centre of all political assumptions. 
twenty years which he occupied the throne he| If the Catholic bishop has a word to say, Jet 
won the love of the whole nation. He was truly | him say it. If some one, rising in the spirit and 
the father of his people. All conditions, em- | power of Martin Luther, has a reply to make, det 
ployments, and professions were embraced in | him make it. (Those who wish to listen to the 
his comprehensive regard. one or the other, let them do so. Those who 
In Henry commenced the reign of the house | wish to close their ears, let them have their way. 
of Bourbon. For two hundred years the family | Our country is one. Our liberty is national. 
retained the crown. It is now expelled, and | Let us then grant Toleration and demand Toler- 
the members are wandering in exile through for- | ation, here and every where throughout our 
eign lands. | wide domain; in Maine and in Georgia, amidst 
There is one great truth which this narrative | the forests of the Aroostook and on the plains 
enforces; it is the doctrine of Freedom of Con- | of Kansas. Let us grant Toleration, perfect and 
science. It was the denial of this simple truth | untrammeled, to one and to all—to all religions, 
which deluged France in blood and woe. The | to all politics, to all humanities—to the young 
recognition of this one sentiment would have | fanatic in his sleepless dream, to the old fogy in 
saved for France hundreds of thousands of lives, | his dreamless sleep. 
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UP AND DOWN AMONG THE ANDES.* 
pa thousand feet above the level of the sea 
1 —almost half a mile nearer the stars than 
the summit of Mount Washington—stands the 
old city of Bogoté. It is the capital of New 
Granada, the most important of the petty 
States into which the short-lived Republic of 
Colombia was divided about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

We know something, and are likely soon to 
know more, of that portion of New Granada 
traversed by the Pacific Railway. But the great 
interior valleys and plateaus are almost unknown 
to the civilized world; for it is hardly oftener 
than once in a generation that any traveler 
finds it worth his while to visit the country, and 
bring back a report of his observations. Yet it 
was in possession of the whites a century before 
the colonies of Jamestown and Plymouth were 
founded ; and presents natural features scarcely 
less attractive to the emigrant than the Valley 
of the Mississippi. 

About four years ago Mr. Holton, a gentle- 
man much given to botany, undertook a jour- 
ney to NewGranada. He remained there some 
twenty months, gathering plants, measuring 
altitudes, observing manners and customs, and 
deporting himself in every way as a man in pur- 
suit of useful knowledge, From the portly vol- 
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| ume in which he narrates his adventures and 
observations, we propose to draw a few pictures 
of life among the Andes, for all of which we 
hold Mr. Holton responsible, though we fear 
| that it will be quite beyond our power to do 
justice to the quaint, matter-of-fact manner in 
which he narrates his Andine experiences. 
| We land at the old city of Carthagena—old 
|at least for this continent, for its foundation 
| goes back a hundred years beyond that of Bos- 
ton or New York. It differs in two essential 
points from any town which we shall find at 
home. It is surrounded by a wall; and is fin- 
ished. To all appearance, it must have re- 
ceived the last touches of carpenter and mason 
| long before any man now living was born. It 
| has a history of its own, and its old walls could 
| tell strange stories of conquistadores and buc- 
| eaneers, of sieges and pestilence. Here it was, 
as Smollett has narrated and Thomson sung, 
| that the ‘gallant Vernon” saw his veterans 
| swept away in companies by the fearful pesti- 
| lence, as he lay before the city, The main en- 
| trance to the harbor was blocked up shortly after 
| the siege; and now the inhabitants would be 
| glad that it were opened to peaceful commerce. 
The fortifications have a formidable look; and 
| probably cost quite as much as all the houses 
| they inclose. But as they are commanded by 
| an unfortified hill, their efficiency for defensive 
| purposes is at best problematical. The money 
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gers is a large list, and 
this number crowds the 
boat uncomfortably. 

A more uninteresting 
voyage can not well be im- 
agined. The scenery is 
much like that of the Low- 
er Mississippi, on a re- 
duced scale. We amuse 
ourselves as well as we can 
by eating our meals and 
watching the bogas pre- 

3 paring theirs. The stew- 
ard is a Jamaica negro, 
who has for assistants a 
couple of stupid Indian 
boys, with very crude no- 
tions on the subject of 
cleanliness. We call for 
a knife; one, of the copper- 
colored rascals brings it, 
using it, by the way, as a 
scraper to allay an un- 
pleasant itching on some 
part of his person. We 
take exception to employ- 
ing it to cut our food, hint- 
ing that our objections 
arise from a suspicion as 
to the cleanness of the 
utensil. He undertakes 
to obviate our scruples by 
wiping the blade on his 
greasy nether garments, 
and wonders that, after 
this, we can hesitate to 


WATER-CARRIER. 


they cost might have been better employed in 
providing some way of supplying the town with 
water, more efficient than the water-carriers who 
now sell it by the cask. 

But we are bound for Bogoté, four hundred 
miles away, among the Andes. We pack our 
baggage on mules and cross the country, sixty 
miles to the great river Magdalena, the Missis- 
sippi of Granada. After only three centuries 
of occupation by men of Spanish race, it would, 
of course, be too much to expect a road practica- 
ble for carriages between the principal sea-port 
and the capital. We do not expect this, and 
so are not disappointed, and take to our mules 
with a good grace. We have made up our 
minds also to be cheated in the hire of these 
mules, and to find the peon who takes charge of 
them a lazy, thievish scamp. So when this 
proves to be the case, we are not in the least 
discomposed. 

In a couple of days, barring accidents, we 
reach Calamar, on the river, where, after wait- 
ing a proper time, we hear the tadpole-looking 
urchins, clad in their own natural nankeen, very 
considerably soiled, shouting ‘‘ EZ Vapor !” 
We know that the steamer is in sight, hurry 
down to the river bank, and embark. If our 
ideas of a Magdalena steamer have been formed 
from our Mississippi and Hudson experiences, 
we are speedily disabused. A score of passen- 
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use the knife. The boatmen cook their food 
in a huge iron pot, mounted on three stones. 
They dip out a curious compound into the shell 
of a turtle, which serves as a common dish for 
all hands. They attack it with fingers and 
wooden spoons, and in a wonderfully short time 
the sides and bottom of the shell are visible. 
We hope their dinner tastes better than it looks. 
At the Conquest the banks of the Magdalena 
presented a continuous line of Indian villages. 
The settlements are now few and far between, 
for the Spaniards depopulated their conquests, 
but did not supply the places of those they de- 
stroyed. Asa favorable specimen of the inhab- 
itants, we will take the wife and child of a 
fustic cutter, who have come down to the bank 
to take a look at the passing steamer. The 
single garment worn by the lady is of blue cot- 
ton, with no unnecessary waste of material either 
in length or amplitude, and is so constructed as 
not to interfere materially with the free action 
of her limbs. She carries a couple of baskets 
of ivory-nuts, poised in a way that a professed 
juggler might emulate. The son and heir is 
attired in the fashion that prevailed in Eden be- 
fore the invention of fig-leaf aprons. Abso- 
lute fidelity to nature 
would have required the 
artist to represent his 
skin mottled with patch- 
es of dirt of all the vari- 
eties of soil with which 
he had recently come in 
contact. 
A more characteristic 
specimen of the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the 
Magdalena, is the un- ~ 
couth-looking gentleman 
by the side of the ivory- 
plant. He is of mixed 
race; but no mortal can 
tell the precise - propor- 
tion of White, Indian, 
and Negro blood in his 
veins. He is probably 
classed in the census 
among the *‘ white mix- 
ed” * population, which 
constitutes about one- 
half of the whole. He 
is rather over than un- 
der-dressed ; for the gar- 
ment which he calls a 
tapa, and which answers 
the purpose of panta- 
loons, is considerably 
longer than is absolute- 
ly required by the cus- 
tom of the country; be- 
sides, the tassel that or- 
naments the sheath of 
his macheta is clearly a 
superfluity. The pad- 
dle on his shoulder inti- 
mates that he is the own- 





er of a canoe, while the string of fish argues him 
the possessor of hooks and lines, and probably 
of nets. In his hut he has most likely a ham- 
mock, a pot or two, and a few gourds.. This is 
the sum of his worldly goods. What more does 
he want? Plantains are plentiful, and fish can 
be had for the catching. He could not starve 
if he tried. Why should he work to obtain any 
thing more? Yet, as we shall see by-and-by, 
from the example of his kinsmen the bogas and 
cargueros, there is work in him if it could only 
be brought out by the stimulus of artificial 
wants. 

We paddle slowly up the river, stopping once 
a day to wood up, and at night making the boat 
fast to the shore, wherever darkness overtake: 
us. Now and then we get aground on a sand- 
bank, but always manage to get off again some- 
how. At the end of ten or twelve days we are 
told that the water is too low to permit the 
steamer to ascend further, and we must finish 
the voyage in the champan, which has been for 
some days towed astern. 

The champan is a flat-bottomed beat, some 
thirty or forty feet long, and seven wide. Over 


about two-thirds of its length is the tolda, an 
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A FAMILY PARTY. 


arched covering, strong enough to bear the weight 
of the crew, who propel the boat by the labori- 
ous operation of poling. The bogas tramp back 
and forth along the tolda, keeping up a perpetual 
shouting from daylight till dark, which, added 
to the noise made by their trampling overhead, 
renders the position of the passengers beneath 
any thing but a quiet one. If there is in the 
world any labor more severe than that of the 
bogas on the Magdalena, it is that of the cargue- 
ros, who transport upon their backs merchandise 
and travelers over the mountains too steep and 
rugged to be passable for the sure-footed mules. 

This champan voyage lasts another week, at 
the close of which we reach Honda, a gray old 
town, which, like most Spanish American cities, 
bears evident marks of having seen better days. 
In the palmy times of Spanish dominion—of 
which we shall know something when Arthur 
Helps completes his History of the Spanish Con- 
quests in America—the great trade from Quito 
and Bogotd centered at Honda. It wasa place 
of consequence, and the Spaniards built churches 
and bridges as massive as though they were 
building for all time. But when the accumu- 
lated wealth of generations of Indians had been 
seized, there was no more trade ; and now when 
an earthquake topples down a church or ruins a 
bridge, there is not in the country energy enough 
to repair it. 

At Honda we leave the river, and betake 
ourselves to the mules that are to carry us to 
Bogota, fifty-five miles away in a lateral direc- 
tion among the mountains, and a mile and a 





half or so above us perpendicularly. As inde- 
pendent travelers we get along comfortably 
enough. But the Granadan paterfamilias who 
would take his family on a jaunt, finds it not so 
easy a matter to manage. He himself, most 
likely, must carry a half-grown child before him 
on his saddle. If the good lady is not in a con- 
dition for ordinary equestrian exercises, she is 
accommodated with a sillon, a kind of bamboo 
chair strapped firmly upon the back of her mule, 
which is led by an attendant, while a younger 
blossom of the family tree is borne by a cargue- 
ro, in the rear, snugly packed away in a rude 
box, extemporized for the occasion. 

To reach Bogoté we must not only traverse 
the fifty-five miles of horizontal distance, but, 
as we have hinted, must make a direct perpen- 
dicular ascent of more than a mile and a half. 
This ascent being unavoidable, one might sup- 
pose that the road would have been so laid out 
as to avoid any further unnecessary climbing. 
Not so thought the old Spaniards, who scorned 
to turn aside for Indians or mountains. It so 
happens that several sharp ridges intervene be- 
tween Honda and the plateau of Bogotd. These 
might easily have been skirted. But the road 
runs boldly over them, with a thorough con- 
tempt for all engineering expedients. In a 
single day’s journey we twice go up a mountain 
three thousand feet high, only to descend to the 
same level on the other side, giving us an un- 
necessary perpendicular ascent of a mile, and 
an equal descent, in the space of thirty miles’ 
travel on the main highway to the capital. 
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At length we see the outer rim of the great | 
plain of Bogota, rising sheer up like a wall be- 
fore us. Up this the path climbs by sharp turns | 
and zigzags almost like a circular stairway, | 
along which our mules laboriously wind. Pile | 
the Cattskills on the summit of Mount Washing- | 
ton, then level off a marshy plateau larger than 
the State of Rhode Island, and heap at the sides 
of it the mountains some thousands of feet 
higher, and we shall have the great plain of 
Bogota, which the inhabitants believe to be the 
most charming spot on the whole earth, and 
worthy to have been, if it was not, the site of 
the Garden of Eden. 

The elevation of this Andine paradise gives 
it a temperature so low that it produces only 
grass, wheat, barley, and a few esculent roots. 
The greater part of it is owned by rich proprie- 
tors, who have the reputation of being excess- 
ively stupid. They are the perpetual butts of 
the Bogotans of lighter purses snd more nimble 
wits. They are known by the flattering sobri- 
quet of Orejones or * Big Ears.” The accom- 


panying illustration, from a sketch by an artist 
of the country, will give, better than a page of 
description, an idea of the appearance of a Bo- 
gotan John Bull. 





We cross the muddy plain by a road actually 


passable for wheeled carriages, and reach the 
old city of Bogotdé. It was formerly Santa Fe 
de Bogoté—“*'The Holy Faith of Bogota ;” but 
the pious prefix has fallen into disuse. Unfor- 
tunately for the few travelers who visit the capi- 
tal of New Granada, it does not boast a single 
inn, and we must do as others do: hire a habi- 
tation, and either get our meals at a fonda, of 
which there is no lack, or engage a cook, and 
set up housekeeping on our own account. If 
we decide upon the latter course, which is, after 
all, preferable, a hint or two from Mr. Holton 
may be of service: 

“This implies,” he says, “either that you 
also go to market and have your provisions 
stolen at home, or send your cook to market to 
steal your money. The last is preferable, if 
the cook be not insatiable; but an alternation 
of evils is always better than the long continu- 
ance of the same, so you should at least make a 
part of your purchases. It is not wise to turn 
off a servant for peculation, for you may get in 
his place one who has been long out of employ- 
ment, and who, consequently, has some months’ 
back stealing todo. It would not be imprudent 
to take a servant into your service who has just 
been discharged for theft, for of all thieves an 
unsuspected one is the worst.” 
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STREET AND CATHEDRAL IN BOGOTA. 


If Bogota lacks inns, it has a superabund- 
ance of churches. There are thirty of them— 


one for about every thousand of the inhabit- 
ants, every one apparently built more than a 


century and a half ago. Nearly half of the 
city, it is said, is occupied by churches and re- 
ligious edifices. This would argue that the 
Bogotans were a yery pious people. Be this 
as it may, they have little to boast of on the 





score of morals, and the example of the priests 
is any thing but edifying. Of the guariches— 
the Granadan representatives of the Parisian 
grisette— Mr. Holton quaintly says, ‘‘ They 
furnish an ample supply of wet nurses, at a 
very reasonable price.” A Foundling Hospital, 
where the unwedded mother can secretly de- 
posit her infant in the tour, and go away with- 
out any body being the wiser for it, affords 
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every facility for enabling her 
to take charge of the child of 
one who is able to pay for her 
care. 

The streets do not present 
a remarkably attractive aspect. 
The houses are low, none of 
more than two stories, the great- 
er part of but one. They look 
dingy and prison-like, with long 
fronts and small grated win- 
dows, through which the fe- 
male population seem constant- 
ly peering. If the houses are 
of two stories, the upper part 
only is occupied by the more 
wealthy classes, while the poor- 
er are bestowed in miserable 
dens on the lower floor, with 
no communication into the cen- 
tral court. 

The markets are in great 
measure supplied from tie 
warm country below. An In- 
dian and his wife will toil up 
the steep ascent, with an enor- 
mous load of fish and plan- 
tains; and then trudge wearily 
across the whole breadth of the 
plain to the city, spending three 
whole days in the trip, and 
think themselves lucky if after 
all they succeed in finding a 
purchaser for their-load. 

The New Granadans as a 
body strike one as very diminu- 
tive; and the soldiers somehow 
seem even smaller than the civilians. Their 
uniform is well enough, only its general effect 
is somewhat marred by substituting the alpar- 
gata for the ordinary covering for the feet. 
This is a kind of sandal, the sole of which is 
made of hemp braided and coiled, with a cap 
over the front, from the point of which the great 
toe peeps through a hole left for that purpose. 
Besides the merit of cheapness—a pair costing 
only 15 cents—it is really a very admirable 
chaussure for dry weather. The taller of these 
sons of Mars is a lancer of the President’s 
Guard. His height may be about five feet six 
inches. His companion, who is half a head 
shorter, belongs to the infantry. Both are evi- 
dently of mixed blood, as are in fact a majority 
of the inhabitants of the country.* These may 





* The population of New Granada is thus classified in 
the census: 

Pure Whites cecesevecese 

Pure Indians, of whom 120, 


450,000 
421,000 


Mixed White and African ...... 
Mixed African and Indian..... 
Total of Mixed Blood ..... 


Total Population 








NEW GRANADAN SOLDIERS. 


be taken as a fair specimen of the troops of 
Central America, excluding, of course, the for- 


eign recruits. As one looks on them, he can 
hardly wonder at, though he may deplore, the 
almost irresistible propensity of a stalwart, six- 
foot Kentuckian or Bowery boy to “pitch into 
them” just for the fun of the thing, and to make 
the impudent little fellows who want to play 
soldiers ‘‘ know their place.” 

Bogota and its sights are speedily exhausted. 
A zealous naturalist, like our author, who is 
amply rewarded for a hard day’s work by the 
discovery of a new or rare plant, may indeed 
pass his time pleasantly enough here or any 
where else. But beyond a visit to the Falls of 
Tequendama, there is little in the neighborhood 
to repay the ordinary sight-seer. 

The Falls lie a good half day’s ride from the 
capital, and are chiefly remarkable for their 
height and the tremendous gorge into which the 
river plunges. To say nothing of the reports of 
old travelers, some of whom gravely say that 
the water plunges down half a league at a sin- 
gle leap, measurements professing to be accu- 
rate vary from 417 to 724 feet. The most reli- 
able measurement gives the height at 480 feet, 
just three times that of Niagara. At all events, 
it is sufficient to dash the water into mist and 
spray long before it reaches the bottom, so that 
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the foot of the descent is perpetually shrouded 
in vapor, and a few hundred feet more would 
make no difference perceptible to the eye of an 
observer. 

Near the Falls is an extensive quinine fac- 
tory, under the superintendence of Mons. Louis 
Godin, a French chemist, who, as our author 
was told, was domiciled with a lady from North 
America, to whom, however, he could not be 
legally married, because she had, unfortunately, 
no certificate of baptism. Mr. Holton found 
this country-woman of his to be as black as a 
coal, ‘‘a very good specimen of a Dutch ne- 
gress,” which she in fact was. She left the 
banks of the Hudson many years ago, ‘* when 
people were talking about voting for General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren.” She became 


a servant to a lady who was about to travel in 
Europe, in which capacity she visited Great 
Britain, Germany, and Russia. 


She is now a 





Granadan lady, well-off in the world, with a 
white servant to wait upon her. In the United 
States she bore the name of Joanna Jackson, 
and her mother, she said, at the latest intelli- 
gence—which, however, was thirteen years old 
—was living at Haverstraw, on the Hudson Riy- 
er. If she knew her to be still alive, the good 
Joanna would gladly send her a few hundred 
dollars. If that respectable colored lady, or her 
friends, should see this notice, it may be worth 
the trouble to communicate with the quinine 
manufacturer of Tequendama. 

The cold valleys and plateaus of the Andes 
are by far the most densely peopled portion of 
New Granada; in fact, with the exception of a 
few portions of the United States, no part of 
America is as populous. ‘The fertile valleys of 
the Magdalena and the Cauca, and the sea- 
coast are thinly peopled, while the immense 
tract watered by the Orinoco and its affluents is 
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TRAVELING EQUIPMENT. 


almost uninhabited. The Bogotdénos now and 
then descend from their cold plain to thaw out. 
Our author had frequently seen oranges and 
plantains descending toward Bogota from the 
still colder mountains that girdle the plain. 
They could not have grown on the mountains, 
but must have been brought over them from 
the warmer regions lying far down on the oppo- 
site slopes. 

One of these thawing places is Fusagasugd, 
the ‘‘ Brighton of Bogoté.” To reach it one 
must cross the plain, climb up the mountains a 
couple of thousand feet and down again, by a 
road very much like the ascent of Bunker Hill 
Monument with half the steps knocked away. 
To be sure all this climbing is unnecessary, 
since a shorter road might have been built 
around the mountain than over it, but this is 
not the way they do things in New Granada. 
When ladies pass over this road they are forced 
to ride a da Turque, or, in plain English, astride. 
This mode of equitation is not altogether un- 
known in and about Bogoté; but there it is 
confined to the lower classes, 





ties for keeping their seat furnished by the 
bifureate anatomy of the human family, irre- 
spective of sex. 

As the temperature of the plain is such that 
plants are liable to be nipped by frost during 
any month of the year, to say nothing of the 
increased cold in crossing the mountain, where, 
moreover, it almost always rains, it needs some 
preparations to journey with comfort. A well- 
to-do Bogotan provides accordingly for a pleas- 
ure trip. His face is well tied up to protect it 
from the dry wind and the intense light; his 
hat is furnished with a case of oiled cotton or 
silk; his bayeton or poncho, which by night does 
duty as a blanket, when not on his shoulders, 
is rolled up and fastened to his saddle bow; a 
pair of skin overalis is drawn over his lower 
garments. Behind him comes a mule driven 
by a peon, bearing a huge bundle resembling 
an enormous feather-bed. This is called an 
almofrez, or sometimes vaca or ‘‘ cow ;” but no 
cow’s hide would be large enough to make it, 


| nor would the entire animal suffice to fill it. 


The /adies of | It contains a mattress and sundry articles for 


Bogoté adopt a riding costume not very unlike | personal adornment and comfort, which expe- 
our own, and only Bloomerize when passing over rience has taught him that he must either carry 
those steep rough roads, where they are in a/| with him or do without in his visit. 

manner forced to avail themselves of the facul- | 


Fusagasugdé enjoys a delightful climate, but 
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otherwise is a poor enough place. The houses | 
are mud cottages, and seem to be wholly occu- 

pied as petty shops and drinking-places. Our 

author spent the Christmas holidays here, look- | 
ed in at several balls, at one of which he saw a 

gentleman helping himself and the ladies at 
supper. He had a double joint of turkey in his 
hand, from which he would cut a piece and offer 
it to a lady, who would take it in her fingers. 
As both his own hands were full, one with the 
meat the other with the knife, when his own 
turn came he would cut a slice nearly off and 
lay hold of it with his teeth, and then proceed 
to help the next. The character of the Fusaga- 
sugd ladies is said to be, with hardly an excep- 
tion, very questionable, or rather, altogether 
beyond question; but this did not prevent the 
Cura from acting as ‘‘ patron” to a ball on Sun- 
day, after Mass. 

To say the truth, the Granadan clergy do 
not appear to be models in any respect; and 
our author, as befits a stanch Presbyterian, 
takes special delight in hinting at their pecca- | 
dillos. Thus he narrates with special gusto | 
that the Cura of Pandi was sent to another post | 
because, while drunk, he chased one of his par- | 
ishioners with a knife; that his Reverence of 
Fusagasugaé was wont to prepare himself for his | 
Sunday duties by spending the previous night in 
the billiard saloon; that the Cura of another 
place goes from the stocks to the altar, and from | 
the altar to the grogshop, and so again to the | 
stocks; and that the holy man of Banda is an- | 

> 
{— 


A CARGUERO AND BABY, 


| was carried by a carguero in a box. 
were borne in chairs lashed to the backs of si/- 


nually blessed with several additions to his fam- 
ily. He seems to have made it a point to in- 
quire especially about the personal appearance 
of the mistress of the Cura; and it always ap- 
peared to be taken for granted that the house- 
hold of the priest comprised such a member. 

A company, of which our author was one, set 
out to cross the Quindio Mountains, the mid- 
dle range of the Andes. They mustered as 
follows: Five gentlemen, two ladies, three chil- 
dren, four servant-maids, eleven peons, twenty- 
five horses and mules, and a dog. Among 
them they furnished specimens of all the kinds 
of traveling known in the mountains. Mr. Hol- 


|ton journeyed on foot, and was thus able to 
| keep ahead of the others. 


The gentlemen and 
ladies rode, the latter on side saddles, while the 
servant-maids were mounted astride. A baby 
Two be VS 


leros, while there were two vacant chairs for the 


}use of the ladies when the roads became too 
|rough and steep to allow them to keep their 


saddles. 

The mode of traveling by silla is depicted in 
the cut at the head of this article. A rude 
bamboo chair is fastened to the back of the sil- 
lero by two belts crossing over the chest, and 
another passing over the forehead. Should the 
bearer slip or stumble, the slightest motion of 
the rider would cause a fall; he is therefore 
completely at the mercy of his carrier. A story 
is told, and the scene of it pointed out, of a 

Spanish officer, who having a 
right to compel the unpaid serv- 
ice of a sillero, actually mounted 
wearing the terrible mule-spurs 
with which to urge on his human 
beast of burden. The sillero, 
goaded beyond endurance, pitch- 
ed his brutal rider down a tre- 
mendous precipice; then took to 
the woods and was never caught. 
It requires time and custom to 
become reconciled to this mode 
of conveyance; but the ladies 
with whom our author traveled 
took it very coolly. While pass- 
ing some of the worst places, one 
of them was asleep, while the oth- 
er whiled away the time in read- 
ing, as though a broken neck was 
not worth thinking about. 

» We have followed our author 
up and down and over the Andes. 
Of the general character of the in- 
habitants of the uplands, he speaks 
in high terms. ‘They lack,” he 
says, ‘* but the proper education to 
make them one of the best races 
on the earth. The Socoranos 
are proverbially enterprising, and 
all the inhabitants of the cold 
lands are constitutionally indus- 
trious.” Quite different is the 
character of the inhabitants of 
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the great valleys of the Cauca and the Mag- 
dalena. 
Let us attempt a sketch of a day on the | 
Cauca. The scene shall be La Ribera, a graz- 
ing hacienda not far from Cartago. Three or 
four of the family of the proprietor are at the 


hacienda; the others are at Cartago, where 


there are balls and dances. In all, there are 
some five-and-twenty people at the hacienda. 

The house is a long narrow building, built 
by driving down posts of guadua (a gigantic 
bamboo), lashing to them, outside and inside, 
slats of cane, filling up the interstices with mud, 
and plastering the surface with the same. A 
portion has been whitewashed; but the lime 
falling short, the work was suspended, never to 
be resumed, The floors are of brick in the 
principal rooms, of earth in the others, In 
front is a long trench, gradually worn by the 
trampling of horses and cattle, and the wallow- 
ing of hogs, affording a plentiful crop of mos- 
quitoes in season. There is no garden, and the 
only fruit tree of any consequence is a single 
second-rate orange-tree. 

As the sun begins to peer over the mountain 
tops, Pilar, a mulatto woman, the ‘‘ mistress of 
the keys,” bestirs herself, and one or two of the 
servants begin something that looks like work. 
Three little negro girls, naked from the waist 
upward, with the single garment below sadly 
rent and torn, seat themselves astride a low wall, 
and look about them. Roso, a black urchin, 
the child of a negro girl, and nobody knows of 
whom else, who has never had a rag of clothing 
upon his dark hide, crawls out, and begins to 
roll in the dirt. Three men-servants set about 
mending an old bridle; three others watch the 
dogs, who are amusing themselves with worry- 
ing acow. The cook kindles a fire, lights her 
cigar, and begins to prepare breakfast. One 
of the young men of the family mounts a horse 
to ride to the plantain-field, another goes to the 
cacao orchard, another dawdles over a transla- 
tion of a French novel. Half a dozen servants 
set off to the river for water. They are none 
too early, for our author has just gone to the 
water vessel to perform his ante-prandial ablu- 
tions, and finds it empty. The next time he 
comes there will probably be no basin to be 
found ; but in course of time he will succeed. 

Breakfast is now ready. A quantity of dried 
beef has been boiled to make soup; this is thick- 
ened with corn-meal or roasted plantains. The 
meat, which is as dry and tastless as oakum, is 
served separately. Very likely there is a pot 
of sancocho, an abominable Granadan ol/a, made 
by boiling the same meat with plantains, squash- 
es, yucas, and whatever other vegetable is at 
hand. By each plate is the staff of life—roast- 
ed plantains. If the fruit is ripe they are very 
eatable; otherwise not. Unluckily the servants 
pluck and eat them as fast as they ripen, so that 
those brought to the table are likely to be some- 
what green. There is a single fried egg for 
each person. This, and a small cup of thick 
chocolate, closes the meal. 


It is now half-past ten. The three young 
gentlemen, attended by three servants, ride off. 
Perhaps they are going to look after the stock, 
more likely to get up a ball. All is still about 
the house. What the women are about nobody 
knows exactly—apparently, nothing at all. 

So the hot day wears away, and the long 
shadows fall westward. Pilar lays the cloth 
| for dinner—for Pilar is really serviceable. It 
_is very like the breakfast, with perhaps the ad- 
| dition of a piece of tolerable beef, sweetmeats, 
/and a bowl of boiled milk, concluding with the 

inevitable chocolate. 

| As it grows dark the men return to the ha- 
cienda; the cattle come back, the calves are 
shut up, and the goats make themselves at home 
in the house. The seaward breeze brings up a 
| cloud of mosquitoes, and a smudge is built to 
| drive them away. The family gather in the 
| corridors, some of the women smoking. One 
man strums a guitar; another reads aloud a 
;chapter from the novel of the morning; the 
listeners cry ‘* Caramba!” at the exciting points 
|of the story. The serviceable Pilar sets the 
| table with a few plantains, a plate of curdy 
| cheese, and cups of chocolate. So closes the 
eating of the day. 

It is now nine o'clock; and all betake them- 
| selves to beds and benches for the night. From 
| a distant room are heard the voices of the wo- 
| men going over the rosary. This is interrupt- 
|ed by a sharp crying. One of the mulatto chil- 
| dren has fallen asleep on the floor in a dark 
| corner, without being noticed, and has woken 
|up in a fright. ‘They hunt her up, carry her 
| off, and in half an hour succeed in pacifying 
jher. Then all is still except the constant hum 
| of the mosquitoes, the fighting of the dogs, the 
| bleating of the calves, the responsive lowing of 
| their dams, and a series of diabolical perform- 
| ances from the impudent goats. Another day 
| has passed, like all that have gone before, and 
all that are to come for generations. A Rip 
Van Winkle of the Cauca might fall asleep and 
| slumber as long as he pleased. He would find 
| little to surprise him when he awoke. 

One more sketch, in the words of our author, 
and we conclude : 

‘‘T have just come up from a refreshing dip 
in the cool mountain stream, and have thrown 
myself leisurely on the rude and not too clean 
bank of earth and stone that forms a seat along 
the front of the lime-burner’s hut, under the 
piazza. 

‘‘Here sits the tenant of the cottage on a 
| large fragment of rock, destined some day for 
the fire, shaping a section of the stem of a bush 
into a wooden spoon. He uses for this the uni- 
versal tool, the machete—a knife about twenty 
inches long, that the peasant rarely fails to have 
in a sheath belted to his waist. 

‘* His little girl has slipped on her camisa, 
perhaps the only garment that she possesses, iti 
honor of my coming. The little monkey has 
hardly improved her appearance by the opera- 
tion; for the garment, though not so black as 
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her skin, is infinitely inferior to it in cleanli- | influences to penetrate. 
ness. 


He must set himself 
She is doing as her father does, and has | leisurely down in a foreign land, with a foreign 


taken a large piece of wood, and is busy, with | language, a foreign climate, a foreign religion, 
a dull case-knife that has lost its handle of horn, | a foreign and local literature and commerce 


, OF 
hacking at random, to make, as she tells me, a 
spoon. 


‘‘The older daughter and her mother are 


none at all. 


** Such study does Vijes afford to the Anglo- 
| American and Protestant. He comes from a 
busy at a little fire built at one end of the piaz- | scene where life is a battle, a truceless warfare 
za. ‘They are broiling some rather suspicious- with adversity and competition, and where not 
looking pieces of beef, and roasting peeled | even the dead can rest in peace unless deposited 
plantains, for the family lunch, which the la- | where commerce will locate no new railroad, or 
boring class convert into a frugal noonday meal, 

whenever they have the means at hand. The 
little boy, undisfigured by clothes or dirt, is busy 
investigating the foreigner, but at the same time | 
seems to have a special anticipatory interest in | 
the operations of his mother. 

‘*We are a little higher than the point of a 
triangular plain that spreads out eastward to the | 
river. The western angle, near us, is occupied | which arise from planting two or three doctors 
by a village of huts, some of which merit the | and two or three churches in the same vil- 
name of houses, arranged around the Plaza, or | lage. 
public square, that is almost never wanting from | ‘* Vijes (or Biges, for the orthography is un- 
a Granadan village. The little stream in which | certain) has a latitude of about 3° 45’ N., so 
I have been bathing receives, just below, a trib- | you may consider it situated on the equator. 
utary from a gorge at my left, skirts the village | The sun ought therefore to set at six invariably ; 
on the north, having also a dozen or more | but as it always goes into the clouds when it is 
houses on its left bank, makes its way among | about an hour high, the people make no account 
cane-fields, plantain-patches, uncultivated lands | of it afterward. They say the sun ‘goes in” 
and forests for a mile or two, and loses itself in | about five, but never speak of its setting. Twi- 
the yellow current of the river, and hurries off | light ends between half past six and seven, so it 
to the north to reach the Caribbean Sea. That | appears quite like a natural sunset at about five; 
river is the Cauca, and the village is Vijes. and no one notices whether the sun is vertical 

«The nook of Vijes is separated from the rest | or not at noon; so that all the diversities that 
of the world by the river and forest on the east, | you derive from the annual changes of the sun’s 
and on all other sides by a high range of steep | declination are unknown here. It may be that 
rocky hills, with grass-covered sides, and crown- | 


even this has its bearing on character. Let a 
ed at the summit with dense forest. Over these | man with us lose a day by the high water, or 


the road down the river from the south climbs | by the negligence of an attendant, and if he 
in laborious zigzags, or quingos, as they call | feels that winter is approaching, or spring com- 
them, while, proceeding down the river, it finds | ing on, or any other season whatever, he grows 
room to squeeze itself in between the hill and | desperate; but a Granadino sees day after day 
the river, or, when hard pressed, climbs along | run away like so much Croton water, without 
the steep side to pass a difficulty and to descend | concern, for there is an indefinite quantity of 
again. I used the word road, but I fear it will | the same yet to come. The entire absence of 


mislead the reader; a road might imply travel- | clocks and watches aids this illusion. I do not 
know that in the entire population of this little 





health and convenience demand no new street. 
He comes where winter can never overtake the 
sluggard, where the maxims of Poor Richard 
have never been heard of, where it is cheaper to 
make a field than defend a lawsuit, and easier 
to raise a new baby than cure a sick one; and 
where even the sacred office is a quiet monopoly, 
undisturbed by the severe but salutary strifes 


ers—might be understood to mean a path on | 


which two mules could always pass each other. | triangle (1160) there is one of either. Nor is 
The word trail would better convey the idea to | the want much felt, Things go on well enough 
a Western man. 


without. 

“We are at an altitude of about 3540 feet 
same in its essence, but infinitely diversified by | above the ocean. This is below the lowest ligit 
the modifying power of external circumstances. | of wheat and the potato. In the rare instances 
Unlike instinct, that scarcely yields to the stron- | in which we see potatoes or bread, they result 
gest influences, human nature bears the impress | from trade with higher lands, where the sugar- 
of the slightest inappreciable perturbing forces. | cane can not be cultivated, and perhaps not even 
Ancestry, soil, climate, occupation, bodily con- | maize. We can do very well without their 
stitution, all have their power. But almost | wheat and potatoes, but they need the product 
every where all these are borne down and mod- | of the cane both for food and drink; so a com- 
ified, if not neutralized, by the resistless power merce between the cold lands and the warm is 
of the great world of European civilization, | inevitable. 
which circulates through all the arteries of trav- “The weather affects national character, di- 
el, so that the most minute ramifications receive | rectly by means of dress, and indirectly through 
their share. So the traveler who would study | agricultural products. The most important of 
the power of local influences on men must go them in this respect is the plétano, which, with 
where travelers are not wont to go, nor foreign | bad taste, we represent by the English word 


‘‘Human nature is indeed every where the 
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plantain. The plantain saves man more labor 
than steam. It gives him the greatest amount 
of food from a given piece of ground, and with 
a labor so small that that of raising it to the 
mouth after roasting is a material part of it. 
‘New Granada would be something,’ says my 
neighbor Caldas, ‘if we could exterminate the 
plitano and the cane: this is the parent of 
drunkenness, that of idleness.’” 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE HORSE. 
BY T. B. THORPE. 

HE announcement was, that man should 

have dominion over every beast of the earth ; 

yet the realization of that delegated power was 
the result of many centuries of slow and painful 
progress. The savage had no apparent relation 
to the horse more than to any other of the wild 
animals that with him disputed sway in the 
open field and dense forests. The horse was 
anxiously sought after only as food. As man 
learned the value of the fruits of the earth, and 
consequently the necessity of cultivating the 
soil, it is most natural to suppose that, by slow 
degrees, he became desirous of assistance; yet 
the horse would have appeared, under the cir- 
cumstances, the least likely to afford the desired 
help. Smaller animals, more easily captured, 
and more readily tamed, were necessarily se- 
lected, but their inefficiency manifested itself 
just in proportion as man became conscious of 
his innate power to govern, and his natural 
wants increased. From the dog, the sheep, the 
bison, the ass, up to the horse, a natural ascent 
can be traced, and probably somewhat in this 
order did man receive the sublime conviction 
that he was to rule over the beasts of the field. 
A foal was first caught and reared without any 
object save curiosity. Such treatment as a 
savage would bestow would naturally subdue 
the spirit of the captive, and familiarize its 
owners with the possibility of its entire subjec- 
tion. It was these enervated and degraded 
specimens of the horse that were first practiced 
upon, and gave to man a knowledge of its habits, 
and thus, by slow degrees, was it brought to share 
its master’s labors. Ages would pass away in 
the joint education of man and beast before even 
this slight advance would be made. Thestories, 
therefore, told of the ‘‘ horse-tamers” and others, 
which represent the animal being originally 
caught in its adult state, and subdued by a 
single individual, are contrary to nature. So, 
also, are the stories which speak of the original 
horse-breakers, as taking to the pursuit after they 
had attained to manhood, for it is only by con- 
stant practice from childhood that a firm ‘* seat” 
can be obtained. The primitive wild horse was 
never caught and ridden. Before this could be 
done, man would have to be perfect in the eques- 
trian art. 

The history of Egypt is the earliest record of 
the human family, and in it we find frequent 
notice of the horse. By many it has been sup- 
posed that Egypt was his original home, but this 








distributed by the people of this ancient country 
as demanded by the increasing civilization of 
surrounding nations. The country lying be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates in Mes- 
opotamia, where the whole race of mankind 
was collected together after the flood, and from 
thence dispersed over the earth—this spot, so 
memorable in the history of humanity, was the 
primitive home of the horse, and is the place 
where the best breeds are still found. This is 
the true Arabia, so far as the animal is con- 
cerned—the very spot where, curious enough, 
the progenitors of the equine race found a natu- 
ral home after leaving the ark. From this 
point the horse was easily brought into Egypt, 
where there was money to buy, and sovereigns 
to use them; and hence the earliest notice we 
have of him occurs in Genesis, where the people 
are represented as giving them to Joseph in ex- 
change for bread. The plagues that were pro- 
nounced against Egypt on account of the hard- 
ness of Pharaoh’s heart, were visited upon do- 
mestic animals, and the horse is mentioned 
among those which are to suffer. To attend 
Jacob’s funeral there came forth from Egypt 
‘*chariots and horsemen.” The Israelites were 
pursued into the Red Sea by Egyptian cavalry. 
Moses, as if associating the horse with the op- 
pression of his people, forbids the Israelites, if 
they elect a king, to allow him “to multiply to 
himself horses.” Profane history harmonizes 
with this testimony, for Sesostris, an Egyptian 
king, is represented as the first one who taught 
men to train horses and use them for pleasure. 
The people mentioned in sacred history living 
upon the borders of Egypt, however, seem to be 
strangely indifferent to the value of the horse, 
for in the very careful enumeration of the cattle 
stores of Abraham, Isaac, Esau, Laban, and 
Job, though all other domestic animals are 
abundant, the horse is never mentioned; nor is 
it alluded to in the fourth and tenth command- 
ments, with other working animals. ‘Through- 
out Judea he continued to be very rare even 
down to the days of Solomon, for that monarch 
obtained his horses from the land of Pharaoh. 
Assyria after Egypt, particularly that part of 
the empire which was watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, became celebrated for its cavaliers 
among the people of the ancient world. The 
prophet Habakkuk exclaims of the horses of the 
Chaldeans that ‘‘ they are swifter than the leop- 
ards, and more fierce than the evening wolves,” 
Among the ruins of Nimrond, discovered by 
Layard, were found bas-reliefs representing As- 
syrians on horseback, not only engaged in hunt- 
ing expeditions but in actual war; yet upon the 
ruins of Persepolis and of cities of coeval date, 
are representations in abundance of horses and 
chariots, but not one of men mounted and going 
to battle. Throughout the whole of the Iliad 
we believe there is not a single mention made 
of a warrior on horseback in the field. Until 
the discoveries in Nimroud were made, it was 
supposed that the Persians originated equestrian- 





is certainly not the case. The horse was only 


ism, but it seems they only revived what had 
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fifty thousand horses feeding 
at one time upon a vast plain 
near the Caspian Gates—the 
very name of the country, 
coming from Peresh, a Chal- 
dean and Hebrew word, signi- 
fying horsemen. 

We thus can trace through 
the dim traditions of the past 
the horse leaving Egypt, pass- 
ing into Assyria and Persia, 
and following the rushing 
streams of population west- 
ward, coming to Phrygia and 
the southern shores of the 
Euxine Sea, and, finally, into 
Thessaly, the people of which, 
like the Mexicans of modern 
times, conceived the horse and 
rider to be one, giving rise to 
the fable of the centaurs, dou- 
ble-shaped and incomprehen- 





ASSYRIAN HORSEMEN. 


apparently been lost with the destruction of 
Nineveh. ‘The plains of Babylonia furnished 
horses to the Medes and Persians, which nations 
finally became renowned for their horsemanship, 
particularly the latter, although Persia, before 
the age of Cyrus, was entirely destitute of horses; 
but after that era, from the personal example, en- 
couragement, and recommendation of her kings, 
it is stated that every man in that vast empire 
rode on horseback. So rich, indeed, did Persia 
finally become in equine wealth, that one au- 


thor speaks of no less than one hundred and | 








sible. 

The introduction of the 
horse from Egypt into Greece is clearly hinted at 
in ancient mythology, where Neptune is repre- 
sented as striking a rock with his trident, from 
which issued a fiery steed; in more simple lan- 
guage, the animal came from beyond the sea. 
The Romans learned their horsemanship from 
the Greeks, and soon rivaled their teachers. 
The attachment of this warlike people for the 
horse was often carried to the height of folly 
and madness. Caligula invited his horse to 
sup with him, giving him food from golden ves- 
sels; not content with this, he made his horse a 





high-priest and consul. Verus, another Roman 
Emperor, erected a statue of gold to his horse, and 
fed him with raisins and almonds from his own 
hand. When the creature died, he was buried 
with great pomp, all the dignitaries of the empire 
attending; after which, a magnificent monument 
was erected to his memory on the Vatican Hill. 


= | 


THE ARABIAN. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, there 
is but one true horse in the world, and that is 
the Arab stallion. His beautiful, nay, sublime 
description by Job, is the inspiration of one who 
only sees what he describes in its most perfect 
state—a thing you look at as you look at the 
stars, distant, but living with glory. As with all 
the ancients, the horse in Job’s mind was only 
associated with royalty, spoken of as the attend- 


ant of princes, or connected with the fascinating | 


yet terrible accompaniments of war; for he was 
never seen, as in our times, occupied in the 


familiar and beneficial purposes of draught in | 
A 


eur streets, and husbandry in our fields. 
modern reader, therefore, must enter into the 


sentiment and feeling of antiquity in order to | 


fully appreciate this description of the horse. 
The old patriarch wrote it while sitting under 
his tent in the Arabian desert; looking out from 
under its folds, he beheld all other domesticated 
animals subservient and deformed by labor—the 
horse alone shone forth in its primitive glory. 
We can imagine him in his pride as he stood 
before Job, who, admiring, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, asks, 
** Hast thou given to the horse strength ?" 

The rays of an Oriental sun flash along his 
silken coat, and he continues, 

“ Hast thou clothed his neck with the thunder-flash 7" 

The noble animal displays its energies in 
playful gambols, when Job, now full of enthusi- 
asm, fairly daguerreotypes the scene : 
“Hast thou made him to leap forth like the arrow? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible ; 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength.” 

Vor. XIIT.—No. 78.—3 B 
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It was this high appreciation of the horse 
which inspired the poet of the land of Uz, that 
made Solomon liken his mistress for beauty ‘‘ te 
a company of horses in Pharaoh's chariots.” 

It is by viewing the horse only in the light of 
a war-steed, or as an appendage of royalty, that 
we can explain many passages, not only in the 
Old Testament but in the Greek and Latin clas 
sics. Even during the Trojan war these ani 
mals were exclusively in the retinue of princes, 
and were always associated with the glorious 
forthcoming of kings. It is in times compara- 
tively modern that the horse has become a beast 
of burden; in the East, more particularly in 
Arabia, he is still preserved from labor, save to 
carry his master on his errands of pleasure, or 
with him engage in the strife of war. 

Homer represents that the horses of Achilles 
wept for Patroclus, and makes those of Rhesus 
speak of their good fortune. Aristotle mentions 
| a horse of Sythia that precipitated himself from 
the top of a high rock in order to punish him- 
self for committing a base act. 
| The Arab poet, Eldemire, relates that the 

Calif Merouan had a horse that never permitted 
| his groom to enter his apartments without bein,: 
| called. The hapless fellow chancing one day 
; to forget this observance, the animal became 
| indignant, and seized the groom in his teeth and 

ground him against the marble of his manyer. 
Pausanius relates that he knew a horse that 
showed himself completely conscious of his tri- 
umphs, and that whenever he won a prize in 
the race at the Olympic games, proudly directed 
| his steps toward the tribunal of the judges to 
| claim his crown. 

Pride, which is eminently becoming in the 
horse, sometimes in him degenerates into dis- 
dain. Bucephalus, according to Plutarch, when 
| once caparisoned, would let no one approach 
him but Alexander. 

Among the patriarchs of the nomadic tribes 
the horse is still the intellectual companion of 
the chief, occupying so large a share of his affee- 
tions that his wife and children hold a second 
| place. ‘The Arab repeats the immemorial prov- 
erb, that ‘‘ He who forgets the beauty of horses 
for the beauty of woman will never prosper,” 
and exulting in the favor of Ali, exclaims, 
‘* Long tresses and long manes will be seen 
among us until the day of the resurrection !” 
The warrior caste still maintains its supremacy, 
and we hear the lamentations of Abd-el-Kader, 
that many of the horses of the Arab race have 
fallen from their nobility because employed in 
tillage, in carrying burdens, and doing useful 
rather than ornamental work. He declares 
that if the true horse even treads upon the 
plowed land he diminishes in value, and illus- 
trates the idea by the following story : 

‘* A man was riding upon a horse of pure blood 
when he was met by his enemy, also splendidl; 
mounted. One pursued the other, and he who 
gave chase was distanced by him who fled. De- 
spairing of reaching him, the pursuer in anger 
shouted out, 
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***T ask, in the name of God, has your horse 
ever worked on land?” 

‘** He has worked on the land for four days.’ 

‘** Very well, mine never has, and, by the 
beard of the Prophet, I am sure to catch you!’ 

‘« Toward the close of the day the horse that 
never labored was victor, and as the rider of 
the degraded horse sank under the blows of his 
enemy, he said, 

‘¢¢'There has been no blessing upon our coun- 
try since we have changed our coursers into 
beasts of burden and of tillage. Has not God 
made the ox for the plow, the camel to trans- 
port merchandise, and the horse alone for the 
race: there is nothing gained by changing the 
ways of God.’” 

Illustrative of this spirit of the maternal ten- 
derness toward the Arab horse, is the story of 
the young chief who had a precious mare and 
many enemies. Once he went a journey of 
three days’ distance from his home to obtain a 
large sum of gold, when his foes determined to 
make him prisoner or kill him. Knowing the 
swiftness of the young chief's mare, they di- 
vided themselves in groups of ten persons, and 
took their stations at three hours’ distance from 
each other. ‘The first group was to pursue un- 
til they came up to the second, and so on, until 
the young chief's barb should be exhausted. 
All was done as designed, but the mare never 
gave way. The three days’ journey was ac- 


complished in one; and more than forty-eight 
hours before he was expected, the blind old fa- 


ther, who sat smoking at the entrance of his 
tent, recognized the familiar tramp of his son’s 
mare. 

‘*There is my son coming back!” exclaimed 
the old patriarch, and ere the words fell from 
his mouth the young chief dismounted, gave the 
reins to his wife, and laid the precious treasure 
at his father’s feet. But the old man thought 
more of the mare than of the gold or of his son. 
‘*Why did you over-fatigue the creature?” he 
exclaimed, in reproachful tones; ‘‘ bring her to 
me, that I may judge of her condition.” The 
son then explained how obstinate had been the 
chase of his enemies, and how he had by the 
mare’s endurance escaped. ‘That night the 
young chief, -wrapped in his cloak, rested un- 
noticed in a corner of his tent; but women, 
young men, slaves, and effendis, crowded in 
anxious solicitude around the mare, rubbing 
her ‘maimed limbs with softening liniments, 
giving her strengthening beverages; nor was 
quiet restored to the tribe until it was formally 
announced that the object of so much solicitude 
had taken her allotted food, and had full pos- 
session of her limbs. 

‘Layard, who had a better opportunity than 
has ever been enjoyed by any other European 
of seeing the true Arab steed in his glory, writes 
of him with all the fich coloring of Job him- 
self: ‘‘The Arabs,” he says, “‘ would ride up 
to my tent and give me the usual salutation, 
‘Peace be with you, O Bey!’ then-driving their 
lances into the ground, they would spring from 





their mares and fasten their halters to the still 
quivering weapons. Seating themselves on the 
grass, they related deeds of war and plunder, 
or speculated on the sites of the tents of Sofuk 
until the moon rose ; then they vaulted into their 
saddles and took the way of the desert.” In an- 
other place he writes: ‘‘ Sofuk was the owner 
of a mare of matchless beauty, called, as if the 
property of the tribe, Shammeriyah. Her dam 
was the celebrated Kubleh, whose renown ex- 
tended from the sources of the Khabour to the 
end of the Arabian promontory, the day of 
whose death is an epoch from which the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia date events concerning their tribe. 
Mohammed-Emin, sheik of the Jabours, as- 
sured me that he had seen Sofuk ride down the 
wild ass of the Singar on her back. Sofuk es- 
teemed her and her daughter above all the 
riches of his tribe; for her he would have for- 
feited all his wealth, and even Amsha (his 
princess wife) herself.” 

A number of inquiries respecting the Arabian 
horse were propounded by General Dumas to 
Abd-el-Kader. The chief answered in a char- 
acteristic letter. He says that an Arabian 
horse can, for months successively, and without 
any rest, travel sixty miles a day. That if 
hard pressed he can go in one day a hundred 
miles; yet a horse that has completed that 
journey ought to be spared the following day, 
and should be ridden a much shorter distance. 
Upon their power of abstinence he mentions 
one occasion where he pushed his command 
into a gallop for five or six hours without tak- 
ing breath. ‘That during an excursion of five- 
and-twenty days, the horses had only what 
would have amounted to eight ordinary meals, 
no straw, and but little spring-time grass. The 
horses went without drinking sometimes one, 
two, and even three days! The horses of the 
desert do even more than that; they remain 
three months without eating a single grain of 
barley. Certain years have occurred when even 
a twelvemonth has passed, the horses depend- 
ing upon grass and.an occasional feed of dates; 
and yet, under these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, they were both capable of traveling and 
going to battle. 

Contrary to our custom the Arabs mount 
their horses at an early age. ‘They have prov- 
erbs ‘‘that the lessons of infancy are engraved 
on stone; the lessons of mature age disappear 
like bird’s nests.” The first year the Arabs 
teach the horse to be led by a bridle. The 
second year they ride him for a mile, then two, 
then farther; and when eighteen months old, 
they are not afraid of fatiguing them. ‘The 
third year they tie them up, cease to ride them, 
and make them fat; if they do not then suit, 
they sell them. If a horse is not ridden before 
the third year, then it is certain he is good for 
nothing but running, which a good horse has 
no occasion to learn, because it is his original 
faculty. 

A noble lady visiting Egypt, writing to her 
friends in England, says: “I fear you may 
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deem me rather boastful of my horsemanship, | the horse will watch over him and give notice 
when I tell you that the two Arab horses which of the approach of man and beast. Similar 
threw their cavaliers did not throw me. The | anecdotes are related of all horses kindly treat. 
cause of the exception was not in me or my | ed, no matter where may be their homes. We 
skill. It was the very remarkable predilection | knew one that had a drunken master, that with- 
these intelligent animals feel toward individuals | out any particularly kind treatment surpassed 
of the weaker sex. Let the wildest and fiercest | the Arab example even in intelligence; for he 
Arabian be mounted by a woman, and you will | would modify his gait so as to keep his reeling 
see him suddenly grow mild and gentle as a| rider from falling off; and if this did happen, 
lamb. I have had plenty of opportunities to| the horse would stand by for hours together, 
make the experiment, and in my own stables | regardless of food and drink, and with great 
there is a beautiful gray Arab which nobody | anger and determination attack man or beast 
but myself dares to ride. He knows me, an- | if either ap; roached too near. What farmer's 
ticipates my wishes, and judiciously calculates | boy is without his tale of the affectionate inte)- 
the degree of fatigue I can bear without incon- | ligence of his pony hack? In England, where 


venience. It is curious to see how he manages | 
to quicken his pace without shaking me, and | 
the different sorts of steps he has invented to| 
realize thuse contradictory purposes. Horses 
being as liable to forgetfulness as other organ- 
ized beings, my incomparable gray would allow 
his natural ambition to overcome his gallantry, 
and, if another horse threatened to pass him, 
would start off with the speed of the whirlwind. 
Woe to me if, under such circumstances, I were 
to trust to the strength of my arm or the power 
of the bridle! I knew my gallant charger bet- 
ter. Leaving my hand quite loose, and aban- 
doning all thoughts of compulsion, I would take 
to persuasion; pat him on the neck; call him | 
by his name; beg him to be quiet and deserve 
the piece of sugar waiting for him at home. 
Never did these gentle means fail. Instantly 
he would slacken his pace, prick up his ears as 
if fully comprehending his error, and come back 
to a soft amble, gently neighing as if to crave 
pardon for his momentary offense. 

“Such instances of the tender attachment of 
the Arab horse for the gentler sex are quite 
common and easily explained. Among the 
sons of Ishmael women are the natural and only 
grooms of their lord’s stables. When the horse 
is still a colt he is reared in the back part of 
the tent, the movable harem of the Arab. In 
the third year of his life he has the honor of 
carrying his master, and when he returns home 
from a journey, the horse is instantly delivered 
into the women’s hands, who wash his eyes 
with cold water, and walk him gently to and 
fro until the foam has disappeared from his 
mouth and the perspiration from his limbs. It 
is the master’s wife that disencumbers him from 
the heavy saddle, the complicated and adorned 
bridle, the embroidered and gilded covering. 
She fastens a cord to his foot, and taking him 
first to drink, then leads him where the best bits 
of grass are to found in that barren country.” 

Deservedly high as may stand the Arab horse 
for docility and sagacity, it should not be for- 
gotten that, in absence of all other amusements, 
the education of the foal becomes a pleasure as 
well as a business; it thus soon becomes at- 
tached to his biped companions, and takes a 
pride in enacting all that is required of him. If 
the Arab rider falls, his horse will stand by and 
neigh for assistance; if he lies down to sleep, 





the higher classes sometimes in their habits ap- 
proach the nomadic, the horse is the appanage 
of the aristocracy, and is treated with an inti- 
macy that is never attained by the humbler 
representatives of their own race. But recent- 
ly, Lord Raglan’s white pony, which that com- 
mander rode before Sebastopol, was seen to 


; mount the steps of a palatial residence, and 


enter through the open door into the hall, and 
was then embraced and lavished with kisses 
from no less a personage than Lady Fitzroy 
Somerset, the daughter of the noble earl. 
Among people of the highest enlightenment it 
is only reserved to be simple and natural, qual- 
ities common alike to all the children of the 
desert. Thus, in human expression of sym 
pathy for the horse, the extremes of civilization 
meet, 

The introduction of the Asiatic horse int 
Europe is involved in mystery, The Persian 
wars with the Greeks must have materially in- 
fluenced their character, as Xerxes had eight) 
thousand in his army, most of which never re- 
turned to Persia. ‘The Carthaginians intro. 
duced the Barbary horse into Spain and Sicily. 
From these two points the breed would natura! 
ly be dispersed over Western Europe. In the 
fourth century, the Greeks who entered Europe 
by the north, and overran it as far as the Pen- 
insula, dispersed the Asiatic horse in their track. 
In the eighth century, a.p. 782, the Saracens, 
with two hundred thousand horses, penetrated 
into France as far as Poictiers, where they were 
routed by Charles Martel. The horses thus cap- 
tured were numerous enough to have changed 
the whole character of their own breeds, and from 
the Gallic horse thus produced came, no doubt, 
the early English horses. The introduction of 
horses upon the Western Continent dates back 
to the second voyage of Columbus, in 1493. 
The first brought into any territory belonging 
to the United States were landed in Florida, in 
1527, by Cabra de Vaca. These importations, 
from the dissensions which followed among the 
masters, escaped all control, and finding a home 
in the wilderness, multiplied to an almost in- 
credible extent, which, with the descendants of 
the horses introduced into Mexico by Cortéz, 
and into Peru by Pizarro, have filled the prai- 
ries of the north, and extended in countless 
numbers upon the pampas cf the south. Upon 
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the plains extending from La Plata to Patago- 
nia are to be met single troops numbered by 
tens of thousands. 
wild horse is generally chestnut; but hundreds 
are often seen which are known as ‘‘ calico” or 
**paint horses” from their many colors. They 


differ from those of Asia in being more easily 
tamed; in fact, so readily are they subdued that 


The color of the American | 


they can not, with real propriety, be said to 
exist in a truly savage state. 
The Mexicans and South Americans are all 
good riders, and they perform constantly feats 
| of horsemanship which would do credit to the 
| Bedouins themselves. It is a common amuse- 
| ment with them to turn a horse at full speed 
| upon a point designated by a blanket; they will 
| charge a solid rampart with the rapidity of light- 
| ning, and stop so suddenly that the feet of the 
| horse will exactly touch the wall. For a small 
| wager some have been known to rush at a cliff. 
| rear their horses’ fore-legs in the air, so that 
| they would for a moment tremble over the dread 
| precipice, and then whirl into safety. The 
| Arabs, to show Layard their great estimation 
| of his person, on one occasion amused them- 
selves by similar equestrian feats. They would 
gallop off at a distance, put their lances at rest, 
and then make deliberately for his head. The 
compliment consisted in stopping their charge: 
suddenly short, so that the spear point would 
just touch his face. He naively adds, that his 
life would have been sacrificed if the well-train- 
| ed steeds had made the slightest false step, or 
by any inequality in the ground disappointed 
the expectations of their masters. 

The North American Indians inhabiting the 
vast prairies which reach out from the Atlantic 
slope toward the Rocky Mountains, are all ex- 
cellent equestrians, and possess an abundance 
of horses. ‘They do not, however, become at- 
tached to individuals of the species, and conse- 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS AND THEIR PONITS, 


quently the ‘‘ Indian pony” possesses less intel- | rior order. Few have ever made themselves 
ligence than he would if he had a more .-onsid- | practically acquainted with the beautiful me- 
erate trainer. When a chief dies they sacrifice | chanical construction of the horse, without im- 
his war-steed over his grave, that he may go | bibing even a higher respect for him than is 
well-mounted into the presence of the ‘Great | realized by the superficial examination of his 
Spirit.” The horse, to them, may be consid- | outside form. But all this delicacy and beauty 
ered a vessel to carry them over their boundless | rather destroys than tempts the human appetite, 
prairies, assist them in hunting the buffalo, and | and this circumstance, added to the intrinsic 
aid them in their war excursions. Occasional- | value of the horse, has discouraged hippophagy 
ly these vast fields of vegetation, dried by the | —a taste attempted to be revived by many in- 
summer sun, ignite, and a conflagration takes | telligent ‘‘savans” (?) in France. Acceptable 
place such as can be witnessed nowhere else in | as the flesh of the horse may have been to the 
the world. On roll the devouring flames, crack- | palates of the early representatives of mankind, 
ling and exulting, while the dark clouds of smoke | it is probable they were not able to indulge in 
obscure the sun and stifle the atmosphere. It|an excess of this kind of food. The anima] 
is on these occasions that the Indian and his | was difficult to approach, and could hardly be 


horse have a chase for life; and often, in spite 
of their combined sagacity and fleetness, they 
are overtaken and destroyed. 

The same natural causes which operate to 
make the home of the horse and of man iden- 
tical in our own day, served to bring them to- 
gether in the first ages of their existence. ‘The 
size of the brute rendered it conspicuous; and 
it is presumable that he was at first hunted alone 
as a luxurious food. Compared with the flesh 
of the horse that of the ox is coarse in the ex- 
treme, the two presenting all the differences 
that distinguish the commonest canvas from the 
finest cambric. The fibre of the horse is deli- 
cate, and the colors it displays in its perfect 
form defy the pencil by their beauty. The mus- 
cles of the horse are arranged more symmetric- 


taken by surprise; once alarmed, pursuit was 
hopeless, and, in a close encounter, the issue 
would be very doubtful. It is, therefore, probable 
that the horse was captured by means of pitfalls 
and similar contrivances peculiar to all barba- 
rians. The carcass was alone desired—the life 
of the victim was in no way regarded. 

The Scandinavians and Germans, devoted to 
the worship of Odin, raised with the utmost 
eare, in the ‘‘ sacred pastures,” a breed of white 

horses destined for immolation to the gods which 
| they adored. Once sacrificed, the fumes of 
| their roasting carcasses were left for the ‘‘ supe- 
| rior beings ;” the flesh was served up at the fes- 
jtive board. From this custom probably orig- 
jinated the taste for this kind of food which 
| existed among all the nations of the north, un- 





ally than those of any other animal, and the | til Christianity penetrated Europe and succeeded 
general aspect of the creature's frame, upon |in destroying the custom, because it was sup- 
dissection, enforces the idea of a beast of supe- | posed to be directly connected with the rites cf 
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Paganism. ‘The wandering tribes of Northern 
Asia have preserved a marvelous liking for horse- 
flesh, for it is their favorite dish, notwithstand- 
ing they possess innumerable herds and flocks. 
The inhabitants of South America esteem the 
horse the best of food, and prefer it to the wild 
cattle which they possess in such abundance. 
I'he Danes, as late as the year 1807, during the 
sieze of Copenhagen, authorized the sale of this 
meat in the butchers’ stalls, and since that time, 
it is said, the horse has not ceased to supply the 
slaughter-pens. Hazzard the elder—a veteri- 
nary surgeon at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—has stated that, during the scarcity which 
marked the French Revolution, the greater por- 
tion of the meat consumed in Paris for six 
months was supplied by horses, and that the 
public health suffered no diminution in conse- 
quence. In the campaigns of the Rhine, of 
Catalonia, and of the Maritime Alps, the cele- 
brated Larrey had recourse to this kind of ali- 
ment for his wounded. He ‘derived from it 
much advantage at the siege of Alexandria, in 
E.zypt, and was in a great measure indebted to 
its use for the speedy cure of the sick.” We 
knew ‘‘a jolly good fellow of an officer” in the 
United States Army, who, with his men, was 
driven, by the perils of the Florida war, to de- 
your a pair of carriage-horses, and although 
rather famed as a bon-vivant, he was accustomed 
to speak of his equine entertainments with much 
enthusiasm—the only regret being that the gov- 
ernment woukl not allow him the price of one 
of the animals thus consumed, because it was 
his private property. Belsium may be quoted 
as having partially followed the example set by 
Copenhagen, and the Austrian Government has 
recently authorized the sale of the same ali- 
mentary material. In Sweden the use of horse 
tlesh is common, the wealthy classes eating a 
sandwich composed of bread and a piece of the 
animal, highly salted, just before dinner, to ex- 
cite an appetite. We are all shocked at these 
developments, and yet we eat our Bologna 
sausages without a wry face, and have been 
thus for years initiating ourselves into the mys- 
terics of consuming horse-meat—a custom which, 
at first mention, we heartily condemn. 

The horse is distinguished from all other ani- 
mals in having an undivided hoof, and in the 
singular property of breathing through the nos- 
trils only, and not through the mouth; for in 
the severest exercises the mouth is never seen 
to open, unless the lower jaw is brought down 
violently by force of the bit. This will account 
for the “ speaking-trumpet” nostril seen after 
hard riding. It is also singular of the horse, 
that, although one of the most delicate animals 
in the choice of food, he disturbs the water be- 
tore he will drink, and his ears, in a wild state, 
have a tendency to hang down, and only assume 
their pointed and erect appearance while under 
the guardianship of man. In this last respect 
the horse differs from all other animals, for with 
them the erect ear is the sign of the savage, the 
falling ear the evidence of civilization. 
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the argument seems plain, that the true physic- 
al beauty of the horse, as well as the production 
of his full speed, are alone accomplished under 
the watchful care of his human master. 

A horse, in venturing to make a leap, meas- 
ures the distance to be passed with his eye, 
and nothing will compel him to attempt it, if 
he thinks he can not succeed. In Alpine coun- 
tries, horses accustomed to the difficult passes 
in the mountains seldom make a false step, or 
venture on a place where the footing is not se- 
cure. It is thus that a horse accustomed to 
marshy countries may be safely trusted in cross- 
ing bogs; they will not go, if left to themselves, 
where there is danger of being mired. 

One of the most difficult things ever attempted 
by the artist is to represent a horse in actual 
motion. The rapidity with which he approaches 
and passes you renders it impossible to receive 
a correct and permanent impression of what is 
before you. All pictorial representations, how- 
ever dexterously treated, are, after all, in re- 
pose, and it is a great tax upon the imagination 
to suppose we behold locomotive energy. ‘The 
horse, in galloping, does not strike two feet at 
any instant together on the ground, but the 
hoofs pommel the hard earth in a perfect suc- 
cession of sounds, like the roll of the drum. A 
race-horse will clear from twenty to twenty-four 
feet at a bound. The impression he makes on 
the turf is not of feet in pairs, but one foot fol- 
lowing the other—thus : 
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By listening to a horse galloping upon a hard 
road, you will find the sounds made accurately 
imitated by placing your finger on the table and 
causing the other three to follow in quick rota- 
tion—then let there be a pause for the bound, 
and the 1, 2, 3, 4 again in regular succession. 
Virgil combines the sense and the sound thus: 
Quadripé|danté pi|trém sdni|ti quatit|angilajcampdm 
Which may be thus imitated in English : 
Shaking thé|modldéring|plain with thé|tramp Of thé}gal- 

loping|horse hoofs. 

The age of a horse, up to eight or ten years, 
is correctly given by an examination of the 
teeth, those useful appendages, through that pe- 
riod of time, undergoing more transformations 
than in any other animal. When well treated, 
the horse lives to a great age, but, from the 
abuse he receives, his best years are from five to 
ten. Instances are numerous of his being serv- 
iceable for twenty years, and for even a longer pe- 
riod of time. An authentic instance is recorded 
of a horse reaching the wonderful age of seventy 
years. They weigh, ordinarily, from eleven to 
thirteen hundred pounds. Barclay, Perkins, 
and Company, brewers of London, have long 
possessed a horse weighing a ton! the heaviest, 
probably, in the world. The heizht of the horse 
is measured by what is termed hands, each hand 
being equal to four inches. Horses vary in 
height from the Shetland pony, not mach larger 
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To us | than the Newfoundland dog, to the hizh-metiled 
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racer, whose back is level with his rider's eyes. 
The *‘ Rocky Mountain horse,” called after the 
vicinity in which he was captured, and quite 
recently exhibited in New Orleans, was the tall- 
est animal of his species ever known, being 
twenty-one hands in height (seven feet!), and 
weighing but little less than his English rival. 
An experienced person in raising horses states, 
that after a colt is three weeks old, the number 
of inches which can be measured from the hair 
on the hoofs to the middle of the first joint will 
give the exact number of hands the colt will 
reach when full grown: thus, if the length be 
fourteen inches, the colt will in due time, if it 
lives and no extraordinary accident happens to 
it, become a horse of fourteen hands in height. 
Much importance is attached to the color of 
horses, particularly with regard to the legs. 
‘The Arabs, with ‘‘ stockinged horses,” have the 
extremes of good and bad luck, according to the 
disposition of the white. As senseless as these 
fancies may appear, they nevertheless influence 
the price of the animal, sometimes to even a 
sixth part of his value. In our own country, 
inheriting it from England, this very prejudice 
about the color of horses’ legs was as firmly 
rooted as in benighted Africa. According to the 
rhyme, 
**One white foot—bny a horse ; 

Two white feet—try a horse; 

Three white feet—look well about him ; 

Four white feet—go without him." 
The best horses we have ever had in the United 
States were marked with white stockings—so was 
Boston, so is Lexington, the noblest steed upon 
the American turf. It is proverbial that sorrel 


and chestnut horses with white upon their legs | 


are good-natured, while the same colors with- 
out a dash of white represent tricky and, un- 
safe animals. Many suppose that the parti- 
colored horses belonging to circuses or perform- 


ing upon the stage are selected for their oddity, | 
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but they are really chosen on account of their 
docility and gentleness. A black horse, it is 
| said, can not stand heat; yet the inhabitant of 
| Africa is made expressly black for that very 
| purpose. The white horse is pronounced un- 
suited to cold; yet the polar bear is as colorless 
as the snows on which he sleeps. The physi- 
|ognomy of horses is much regarded—if he is 
broad and full between the eyes, he is supposed 
to have superior sense, and to be easily trained. 
| ** A dish-face” is always unsafe, the dispositions of 
such horses being as exceptionable as their looks. 
| In all ages good horses have commanded high 
prices. This is no doubt owing to the fact that 
a faultless one is seemingly impossible to obtain, 
| while those of surpassingly good qualities can 
| hardly be appreciated in money. In our own 
times we find that enormous sums are paid for 
iracers. Mr. O'Kelly, owner of English Eclipse, 
| asked for that celebrated horse twenty-five thousand 
pounds and an annuity of five hundred more for 
life. We have preserved the prices of horses at 
two different periods which are calculated to at- 
tract attention. In Solomon’s time, the whole- 
sale price, and under a government contract, 
was one hundred and fifty shekels, which, ac- 
cording to Bishop Cumberland’s calculation, is 
about eighty-seven dollars—a great sum in those 
times. In the days of Xenophon, six hundred 
years later, the price of a good horse had ma- 
terially increased, for Seuthes the Thracian paid 
to the Persian monarch one hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars for the steed which he rode during 
his retreat from Babylon. The prices of good 
horses are enormous, not only on account of 
their rarity, but also from their liability to dis- 
ease and death. ‘The constitution of no animal 
seems to be more subject to derangement than 
the horse, and consequently the owner of one of 
rare qualities is in constant excitement. David 
the Psalmist seems to have had the usual expe- 
rience, for he exclaims, ‘‘ A horse for preserva- 
tion is but a deceitful thing,” and such has been 
their history from time immemorial even unto 
the present day, 
The racing of one horse against another is 
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probably coeval with their subjection to the use | plow, or with the alarms of war, the horse in- 
of man, but “racing,” as understood in our | sensibly became an object of amusement as 
day, is of comparative recent date. As early | well as utility, so that in the time of Elizabeth 
as the reign of Henry IL., Smithfield, in En- | they were used in the pastimes of festal gather- 
gland, was a mart for horses, and those offered | ings. In the commencement of the succeeding 
for sale were, no doubt, skillfully displayed and | reign private matches between gentlemen, then 
matched against each other to show off their | their own jockeys, became common, The true 
qualities. In these early days speed was not a| merits of the horse, in the natural course of 
requisite ; it required only strength to carry a | things, now rapidly developed themselves, and 
warrior and his coat of mail. ‘The invention | we find that James I. made racing a royal 
of gunpowder, and the consequent abandonment | amusement, and set the example of paying larze 
of armor, not only changed the art of war, but | prices for foreign horses of supposed superior 
created a demand for an entirely different horse. breed. In the reign of Charles I. races became 
Swiftness now became a requisite, and attend- | common at Newmarket and Hyde Park, and the 
ants upon this power came beauty of form and precedent was established of making the prizes 
the necessity of superior blood. Instead of be- | run for silver cups, instead of coin. Charles 
ing associated exclusively with the labors of the | IL. encouraged the sports of the turf, and under 
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his reign they became national in England. 
From this time only are the pedigrees of En- 
glish horses at all reliably authenticated. The 
Godolphin Arabian, the founder of the best 
blood, appeared in the reign of George II. In 
the commencement of that of George III. 
Eclipse was foaled, and not until that time was 
racing, as now understood, really established. 
The definition of thorough-bred is difficult to 
give. In England it means a pedigree traced 
without flaw through the best sources for eight 
generations, all ending with horses of Eastern 
origin, the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin Ara- 


bians, and the Darby Arabian. For want of | 


attention to this matter, this can not always be 
done in this country, though some of our most 
celebrated horses can be traced back to a period 
jong anterior to the Revolution. The Arab of 
the desert, though he keeps no register to record 
the descent of his horse, knows his precedents 
for five hundred years. With the Arab it is a 
proverb ‘‘ That a horse of pure race has no vice.” 

For more than a century the breeding of the 
‘*thorough-bred,” and the amusements of the 
turf, have been pursued in this country. As 
early as 1609 valuable stock was imported from 
England into Virginia, which, together with 
the colony of Maryland, was early famous for 
fine horses and spirited cavaliers. At the time 
of the Revolution Washington, and many of his 
Southern compatriots, possessed remarkably fine 
horses; yet it is a singular fact, thet the war- 


j steeds used by the “Father of his Country” 
seemed to make no impression upon the chron- 
icles of the times that ‘‘tried men’s souls.” 
Washington was the most perfect of equestrians, 
and probably when mounted and at the head of 
his army, presented the most imposing spectacle 
of a man ever seen. It is possible that the 

| steed, so prominently associated with other com- 

manders, sunk into insignificance when brought 
in contact with his personal presence. 

Careful investigation clearly shows that horses 
do not degenerate in America compared with 
the best produced abroad. What our turfmen 
gain by “‘lighter weights” is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the elastic turf and straighter 
shape of the English race-course when compared 
with our circular tracks, generally not carefully 
wrought, and always wholly denuded of turf. 
Our trotters are the best in the world, as well as 
the most enduring, and when tried upon En- 
glish ground, have always maintained their su- 
periority. No horse but an American one ever 
trotted in harness twenty miles within the hour. 
The contest between the race-horses of the two 
countries is yet to come off; when that exciting 
event takes place, we have no doubt but that the 

result will be in our favor.* 

By Flying Childers’s time, of which there is some doubt, 

has been beaten by Lexington. Childers ran a furlong 
in 14} seconds. Lexington ran a furlong in 13) seconds, 

| running four miles in 7 minutes 19% seconds. The often 


| quoted exploit of England's Eclipse was, that he ran four 
' miles in 8 minutes, 
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probably coeval with their subjection to the use 
of man, but ‘* racing,” as understood in our 
day, is of comparative recent date. As early 
as the reizn of Henry IL, Smithfield, in En- 
gland, was a mart for horses, and those offered 
for sale were, no doubt, skillfully displayed and 
matched against each other to show off their 
qualities. In these early days speed was not a 
requisite; it required only strength to carry a 
warrior and his coat of mail. The invention 


of gunpowder, and the consequent abandonment | 


of armor, not only changed the art of war, but 
created a demand for an entirely different horse. 
Swiftness now became a requisite, and attend- 
ants upon this power came beauty of form and 
the necessity of superior blood. Instead of be- 
ing associated exclusively with the labors of the 
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| plow, or with the alarms of war, the horse in- 
| sensibly became an object of amusement as 
| well as utility, so that in the time of Elizabeth 
they were used in the pastimes of festal gather- 
lings. In the commencement of the succeeding 
| reign private matches between gentlemen, then 
| their own jockeys, became common. The true 
| merits of the horse, in the natural course of 
| things, now rapidly developed themselves, and 
we find that James I. made racing a royal 
amusement, and set the example of paying large 
| prices for foreign horses of supposed superior 
| breed. In the reign of Charles I. races became 
| common at Newmarket and Hyde Park, and the 
| precedent was established of making the prizes 
| run for silver cups, instead of coin. Charles 


| I. encouraged the sports of the turf, and under 
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his reign they became national in England. 
From this time only are the pedigrees of En- 
glish horses at all reliably authenticated. The 
Godolphin Arabian, the founder of the best 
blood, appeared in the reign of George II. In 
the commencement of that of George III. 
Kclipse was foaled, and not until that time was 
racing, as now understood, really established, 
The definition of thorough-bred is difficult to 
give. In England it means a pedigree traced 
without flaw through the best sources for eight 
generations, all ending with horses of Eastern 
origin, the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin Ara- 
bians, and the Darby Arabian. For want of 
attention to this matter, this can not always be 
done in this country, though some of our most 
celebrated horses can be traced back to a period 
long anterior to the Revolution. The Arab of 
the desert, though he keeps no register to record 
the descent of his horse, knows his precedents 
for five hundred years. With the Arab it is a 
proverb ‘‘ That a horse of pure race has no vice.” 
For more than a century the breeding of the 
‘“*thorough-bred,” and the amusements of the 
turf, have been pursued in this country. As 
early as 1609 valuable stock was imported from 
England into Virginia, which, together with 
the colony of Maryland, was early famous for 
fine horses and spirited cavaliers. At the time 
of the Revolution Washington, and many of his 
Southern compatriots, possessed remarkably fine 


horses; yet it is a singular fact, that the war-' 


steeds used by the “Father of his Country” 
seemed to make no impression upon the chron- 
icles of the times that ‘tried men’s souls.” 
Washington was the most perfect of equestrians, 
and probably when mounted and at the head of 
his army, presented the most imposing spectacle 
of a man ever seen. It is possible that the 


| steed, so prominently associated with other com- 


manders, sunk into insignificance when brought 
in contact with his personal presence. 

Careful investigation clearly shows that horses 
do not degenerate in America compared with 
the best produced abroad. What our turfmen 
gain by “‘lighter weights” is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the elastic turf and straighter 
shape of the English race-course when compared 
with our circular tracks, generally not carefully 
wrought, and always wholly denuded of turf. 
Our trotters are the best in the world, as well as 
the most enduring, and when tried upon En- 
glish ground, have always maintained their su- 
periority. No horse but an American one ever 
trotted in harness twenty miles within the hour. 
The contest between the race-horses of the two 
countries is yet to come off; when that exciting 
event takes place, we have no doubt but that the 
result will be in our favor.* 
ie Flying Childers’s time, of which there is some doubt, 
has been beaten by Lexington. Childers ran a furlong 
in 14} seconds. Lexington ran a furlong in 13} seconds, 
running four miles in 7 minutes 19% seconds. The often 


quoted exploit of England's Eclipse was, that he ran four 
miles in 8 minutes. 
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The speed of horses has always been a mat- 
ter of admiration, and is invariably spoken of 
im the language of hyperbole. The Orientals 
use the most beautiful and figurative expres- 
sions when alluding to this subject; they say, 
*« Horses are birds which have no wings ;” ‘* For 
horses nothing is distant ;” or, ‘*‘ My steed pos- 
sesses the wings of the wind.” Among the 
more matter-of-fact people of temperate climates 


we find equal exaggeration, but expressed in 


less poetical phrase. The meaning of ‘low 
down in the twenties,” is, if analyzed, quite as 
improbable as to say that ‘for horses nothing 
is distant.” The great Anglo-Saxon ideality, 
however, is to speak of a horse going a mile in 
a minute, which is really the absurdest of fic- 
tions, such a feat never having been accomplish- 
ed, save by Pegasus, or by the steeds of Phae- 
ton, which dragged the chariot of the sun. 
Before the introduction of railways the horse 
was the swiftest mode of conveyance man pos- 
sessed: when, therefore, extraordinary distan- 
ces, within a given space of time, were made 
by their assistance, or feats of a remarkable 
kind were performed upon their backs, the de- 
tails were heralded abroad as ‘‘ exciting news,” 
and solemnly recorded among the wonderful 
events of the day. Among the famous things 
particularly remembered is the journey of a Mr. 
Thornhill, an innkeeper, of Stilton, in Hunting- 
donshire, England, who rode from that place to 
London, then back to Stilton, then again to 
London, making a journey of two hundred and 
thirteen miles in twenty-four hours. With the 
aid of several horses, this man made the same 
journey in twelve hours and a quarter. Sir 
Robert Carey created an intense excitement in 
his day by riding three hundred miles in less 
than three days, when he went from London to 
Edinburgh to inform King James of Elizabeth's 
death. It is noted by the chroniclers of the 
time, that the valiant horseman had several falls, 
and received many sore bruises on the way, 
which occasioned his going battered and blood- 
stained into the ‘‘royal presence.” In more 
modern times General Lafayette displayed his 
zeal and strength of constitution by riding from 
his head-quarters, Rhode Island, to Boston, 
nearly seventy miles, in seven hours, and im- 
mediately upon having an interview with Wash- 
ington, returning the same journey in six and 
a half. On the 3d of May, 1758, a Die Vernon 
ventured a considerable wager that she would 
ride a thousand miles in a thousand hours, and 
finished the match in little more than two-thirds 
of the time. So delighted were the country 
people at her success, that they strewed the road 
she passed along with flowers. Seventy-five 
years ago it was very common to make bets 
upon riding a long distance “‘in short time,” 
by constantly changing horses. In this way a 
Mr. Wilde, an Irish gentleman, made himself 
temporarily famous by making, over the Kil- 
dare course, one hundred and twenty-seven 
miles in six hours and twenty minutes, winning 
a wager of a thousand guineas. A man named 


| Nicks (Dick Turpin), having committed a rob 
bery about four o'clock in the morning, and fear. 
ing detection, ‘‘ made for Gravesend, where he 
| was ferried over the Thames, and appeared the 
} same night at eight o'clock on a bowling-green 
jin the city of York. Upon his trial he was ac- 
quitted, the jury deeming it physically impossi 
ble for the same horse to bear the same man 
three hundred nales in sixteen hours.” 
A highly interesting volume might be written 
| upon the garniture of the horse. It was not 
' customary in ancient times to shoe his feet with 
iron, according to our modern practice, so that 
'a strong hoof, ‘‘ hard as brass,” and solid ‘as 
the flint,” was reckoned one of the good quali- 
| ties of the steed. In Oriental countries the dry- 
ness of the soil made an artificial defense of 
| the hoof less necessary than in the mire and 
| muddy ways peculiar to the north of Europe. 
Necessity first suggested the shoeing of horses, 
|and custom confirmed the practice. There is 
| historical testimony, that before the use of metal 
horse-shoes the hoofs of the poor animals be- 
|eame worn away during fatiguing journeys. 
| When Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus, he was 
| obliged to dispense with the use of his cavalry, 
| because the hoofs of his horses entirely wore out. 
Diodorus Siculus, in speaking of the army of 
Alexander the Great, states that on one occa- 
sion the hoofs of the horses had become, by un- 
interrupted traveling, totally broken and de 
stroyed. Hannibal's cavalry, which were prin- 
cipally Numidian, lost all their hoofs in the em- 
barrassing march through the swampy grounds 
between Trebia and Fesule. The ancients had 
no saddles, judging from all sculptures that have 
been preserved, yet they are alluded to in Le- 
| viticus and in Numbers. Many rode without 
jeven a bridle, and thus resembled the Indian 
tribes of our day, at least in this particular. 
The sculptures of Kouyunjik and Khorsabad 
represent the riders *‘ bare-backed.” The EI- 
gin marbles are also without saddles; but the 
want of these things were more than compen- 
sated by other trappings, particularly of the 
bridle and reins, which were of extraordinary 
splendor. In the bas-reliefs found in Nineveh 
the trappings of the horses and chariots are re- 
markable for their richness and elegance. Above 





| 
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the heads of the horses 
rise gracefully plumed 
and fanciful crests, or- 
namented with long 
ribbons or streamers, 
which were probably 
of many colors. The 
bridle consisted of a 
head-stall, a strap di- 
vided into three parts 
joining the bit, to- 
gether with straps over 
the forehead, under 
the cheeks, and be- 
hind the ears. Em- 
broidered trappings, 
such as are described 
by Ezekiel as the pre- 
cious clothes for char- 
iots from Dedan, cov- 
ered the backs of the 
horses. The bits, as 
well as the metal 
used in the harness, 
were often of gold and other precious metals. 
The manes were either allowed to fall loosely 
on the neck, or were more frequently plaited ; 
the tails were bound in the centre with ribbons 
adorned with tassels. The most gorgeous dis- | 
plays of cavalry in modern times must be in- | 
comparably behind those early days in every 
thing that constitutes grandeur either in num- 
bers or costly in uniforms. 

Horses are subject to uncontrollable fits of | 
terror, and many incidents are remembered il- 
tustrative of this nervous sensibility. To horses 
thus seized, if in large numbers, and accus- | 
lomed to military discipline, the effects are very | 
terrible. In June, 1810, Colonel R. M. John- | 
son’s regiment was stationed on a beautiful 
grass plain, near St. Josephs. At midnight 
some of the horses grazing in the vicinity be- | 
came alarmed, which instantly communicated | 
itself to those belonging to the regiment, and | 
the whole body united in solid columns, and 
commenced a whirlwind course: around the 
camp. Incredible as it may seem, s0 com- 
pactly did they keep together in their fear, that 
the whole body of six hundred did not seem to | 
occupy a space of more than forty by sixty yards. 
The moon was shining in full splendor, the 
camp was an open plain, and the scene present- | 
ed was awfully sublime. At length the horses 
forced a passage through the lines, overset tents, 
carried away the fences, and were soon lost in | 
the surrounding woods. Many were found the | 
next day twenty and twenty-five miles distant, | 
and all were more or less lamed, or otherwise 
injured by having their hind-legs cut by the feet 
of those crowding in the rear. A more thrill- | 
ing illustration is recorded among the incidents 
of the Peninsular war. Two of the Spanish | 
regiments which had been stationed at Funen | 
were cavalry, mounted on choice Andalusian 
horses, the whole numbering over eleven hun- 
dred. In retiring from the place it was found | 
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| impossible to bring the animals away, and the 
| commander and men were too much attached to 
| their steeds to deliberately destroy them, so their 


bridles and housings were taken off, and they 
were turned loose upon the beach. A scene en- 
sued, such as probably was never before witnessed 


| in equine exhibitions, surpassing in all the ele- 
| ments of terror the bloody scenes of the Roman 


circus. The abandoned horses, apparently sen- 
sible that they were no longer under human pro- 


| tection, and seemingly despairing of life, ranged 
| themselves in squadrons, retaining, meanwhile. 


the strictest military discipline. Once in posi- 
tion, they charged on each other, biting, tearing, 
and kicking with the most ferocious rage, and 
trampling upon those which were beaten down, 
until the shore became strewn with the dead 
and disabled. Part of the animals had been 
turned loose on rising ground in the distance, 
but no sooner did these warriors ‘‘ smell the 
battle afar off,” than they came thundering like 
a whirlwind over the intermediate hedges, and 


| catching the prevailing madness, plunged with 


equa] fury into the raging fight. Sublime as 
was the scene, Romano and his men found it 


| too horrible to contemplate, and too dangerous 


to interfere; and when the last boat quitted 
the beach, the few surviving horses were to be 
seen still engaged in the work of mutual de- 
struction. 

In the steppes of Russia it is not uncommon 
to see a young colt, made furious by the perse- 
cution of his enemies, rush singly at a band of 
wolves, and striking out with his fore-feet, pound 
his enemy beneath his murderous pestles, and 
then seize them by the shoulders and toss them 
into the air. These horses are made savage by 
the extreme changes of climate which they are 
subjected to; at one time broiling under a trop- 
ical sun, at another bewildered amidst snow- 
storms, and by hurricane winds scattered over 
the frozen surface of the Black Sca. 
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An English soldier of the 12th lancers, by 
the name of Dance, was engaged at Balaklava 
in drawing water for the troops, and while thus 


vecupied, a horse, with mane and tail erect, gal- | 


loped furiously toward him, seized him by the 
shoulder and threw him down, and then kneel- 
ing on his body, commenced tearing the soldier’s 
clothes off, and lacerating his breast and shoul- 
ders in a frightful manner. The poor fellow put 
out his hand to protect his body, when the infuri- 
ated animal seized it in his mouth and bit it off! 
Before the horse could be subdued he bit off the 
finger of another man, and severely injured the 
veterinary surzeon of the regiment. This horse 
was of the Arab breed. 

A Mr. Hannan, of Peru, Illinois, one morn- 
ing observed his horse, a fine animal, acting 
strangely. He would lay hold with his teeth 


of every thing that came within his reach, and | 


shake them as a terrier will a rat. While the 
gentleman was watching, the horse reached into 
a pig-pen, and seizing hold of one of its inmates, 
threw it up into the air. This strange feat he 
repeated two or three times, then setting his 
teeth in the body of the pig, he crushed it to the 
earth, gnawing and mangling the body in the 
most frightful manner. ‘The horse then took a 
second pig, served it in a similar manner, and 
then tossed a calf into the air as easily as a cat 
would a mouse. 

The owner immediately sent for a popular 
turrier, but when he arrived the horse was more 
quiet, whereupon the farrier ventured into the in- 
closure, and called the horse tohim. The an- 
imal came up apparently very docile, but the 
moment he was within reach he seized the man 
violently by the shoulders, threw him forcibly 


with his face on the ground, then setting his | 


teeth in his back, endeavored to crush and gnaw 


him, the animal’s eyes meanwhile becoming: 


glassy with rage. Mr. Hannan with difficulty 
rescued the farrier from his perilous situation. 
No other cause than hydrophobia could explain 


; | 
the phenomenon, and the animal was conse- 


quently shot. 

A man by the name of Stephen Wigley, 
while crossing a field near Hammersmith, En- 
gland, was attacked by a horse, seized by the 
head, and dashed to the ground. The animal 


then fell on him with his knees, and bit him in | 
such a furious manner as to cause death. An- | 


other man, William Perry, came near a horse, 
which suddenly reared into the air, and struck 
the unfortunate Perry in the chest with his fore- 


feet, then deliberately knecled upon the body, | 


as if to crush it into the earth. More recently, 
Lawrence Steers, of Sullivan County, New York, 
was whipping a vicious horse, when the enraged 


creature seized the man with his teeth, and | 


threw him on the ground with such force as to 
cause instant death. Quite recently a son of 
David Huckelbury, of Craig Township, Indiana, 
in crossing a field,occupied by a vicious horse, 
was attacked by the animal, knocked down, torn 
with his teeth, and stamped upon until he be- 
came utterly insensible. ‘The mother of the boy 





saw the dreadful occurrence, and became so 

much excited that she swooned, and was carried 
| into the house in a helpless condition, in which 
she remained for a few hours, when death re- 


| 
} 


| lieved her of her sufferings. The boy was res- 


| 


cued, but not until hopelessly injured. 

Copenhagen, the charger that carried Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, died at the age of twenty- 
seven years. He was in his prime at the great 
| battle, and his master rode him seventeen hours 
'and a half without dismounting. When the 
| Duke finally dismounted, the horse was playful, 
}and showed that his hard work had done but 
| little harm. Upon his return to England, 
| Copenhagen had a paddock assigned him, in 
| which, in the most perfect comfort, as may be 

imagined, he passed the rest of his life. In his 
latter days his oats were broken for him, and 
‘*the Duchess” used regularly, with her own 
| hands, to feed him with bread; and this kind- 
|ness gave him the habit (especially after the 
| lady’s death) of approaching the sex with the 
most confiding familiarity. From the effects of 
aye he became partially blind, lean, and feeble, 
and in the manner he approached a casual vis- 
itor there was something to demand sympathy, 
an appeal to human kindness, which is often 
obseryed in a very old dog when he approaches 
his master. Copenhagen was buried with mil- 
| itary honors, but his remains did not long re- 
| pose in peace; a curiosity-hunter dug them up, 
stole one of the hoofs, and escaped with the 
relic without being discovered. The skeleton 
| of Marengo, the horse Napoleon rode at Water- 
loo, graces the museum of the United Service, 
London, and is by all visitors regarded with in- 
tense curiosity. 

A farmer’s family in England had a young 
colt which was raised about the house; from an 
| oceasional indulgence it became very fond of 

boiled meat, and retained this carnivorous ap- 
| petite throughout its life, being frequently seen 
to secure a bone, and gnaw it with all the in- 
tense satisfaction of a hungry dog. In some 
| parts of India, where proper food is not abund- 
ant, the natives feed their horses on boiled 
sheeps’-heads, and the animals not only thrive 
under such regimen, but become very fond of it. 
In Iceland, during times of great scarcity, the 
small breed of horses peculiar to that country will 
go down to the sea-shore and satisfy their appe- 
| tites by catching fish. The expression, there- 
| fore, ‘* that all flesh is grass,” is less figurative 
| than is generally supposed. 

A horse owned in Belchertown, Massachu- 
setts, was driven a few miles out of town, and 
on his return in the afternoon was fed with mea] 
and ‘cut feed,” as usual, but for his supper had 
nothing but dry hay, which did not agree with 
his sense of fair dealing, after traveling twenty 
miles through snow-drifts. Remaining perfect- 
ly quiet until his master had retired for the 
| night, he then by some means got loose from his 
halter, passed through the cow stable, around 
the barn-floor and the carriage-room, to the 
granary, where he found two bags of corn-meal. 
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After apparently examining them, he selected 
the one weighing about sixty pounds, took it in 
his teeth, and carried it about twenty feet to a 
clean spot on the floor. Finding it difficult to 
untie the mouth of the sack, he cut a hole in the 
side and shook out about a peck of its contents, 
and ate what he desired. Noticing the cow, his 
only companion of long winter nights, looking 
with wistful eye upon his treasure, the intelli- 
gent animal carried the bag some ten feet far- 
ther, shook out more meal, and the two were 
found lovingly feasting together in the morn- 
ing. 

A gentleman possessed of a span of sprightly 
little horses, which, whether in the stable, in the 
field, or in harness, were always together, pro- 
ceeded to Lake Minnetooka on a fishing excur- 
sion. 
them some rods apart, near the lake-shore, and | 
left them to feed. Repairing to a shanty near 
by, the gentleman threw himself upon the floor, 


with the intention of dozing away the time | 


which would elapse before the return of the fish- 
ing party engaged on the lake. But a short time 
passed before the sound of a horse’s feet aroused 


his attention, and a moment after one of the | 


horses appeared at the shanty door. The ani- | 


mal put his head in, gave a loud neigh, and | 
then, in a slow gallop, but evidently under great | 
excitement, returned toward the spot where he 
and his companion a few moments before had 
appeared safely fastened. Surprised to find the | 
horse loose, and struck with his singular con- 


duct, the gentleman immediately followed, and 
found the other lying in the water, entangled by 
the halter, and with great difficulty keeping from 
being drowned. While efforts were being made | 
to disengage the unfortunate horse, his noble 
and intelligent benefactor stood by manifesting | 
the utmost solicitude and sympathy, and when 


Taking them from the carriage he tied | 


would have precipitated himself and rider into 
a chasm a hundred feet below. 

‘In the good old times” when pillions were 
in vogue, an old New England family owned a 
horse that was accustomed for many years to 
carry some two or three persons to church, wait 
for the services to be completed, and return 
home with his dutiful load. In course of time, 
the services of the animal were no longer need- 
ed, yet he did not take advantage of his well- 
earned freedom, for as regularly as the Sabbath 
came, he would let down the bars of his inclos- 
ure with his mouth, and decorously wend his 
way to the ‘‘ meeting-house,” where he would 
remain until the congregation was dismissed, 
and then, with a conscience full of self-approval, 
would return to his quarters, 

Horses are capable of great attachment for each 
other. A French cavalry officer relates, that 
an old horse of his company, that was very full 
| of mettle, suddenly became, from the wearing 
away of his teeth, unable to chew his hay and 
| corn; ih this condition he was fed two months, 
;and would have continued to be fed, by two 
horses on each side of him, that ate out of the 

same manger. These friendly creatures drew 
| hay from the rack, which they partially masti- 
| cated, and then plac ed it before their aged com- 
| panion; they did the same with the oats, which 
| they ground very fine between their teeth: this 
| was often witnessed by a whole company of cay- 
alry, officers and men. <A more intense feeling 
| of sympathy was displayed in a Hanoverian, 
| which, with his companion, had served through 
the Peninsular war. They had drawn the 
|same gun, and had been inseparable compan- 
ions during many battles. One of them was at 
| last killed; the survivor was picketed out as 
' usual, and his food brought to him; but he re- 
fused to eat, became restless, and constantly 





his mate was fairly extricated from his perilous | looked about as if in search of his companion. 
situation, and once again safely upon solid | Although surrounded by other animals of his 
ground, the generous creature exhibited the | kind, he took no notice of them, and finally 


most unequivocal signs of satisfaction and joy. 


That this sagacious animal should have noticed | 


the accident happening to his companion—that 


he should know where to apply for help, and in | 


his efforts successfully sunder a strong rope— 
and, finally, that he should exhibit so high an 


appreciation of the event, are curious circum- | 
stances, and commend themselves tothe thought- | 


ful consideration of those who limit the power of 
reason to man alone. 


died, never touching food after he lost his asso- 
ciate, 

A terrible murder was committed in Raleigh, 
Shelby County, Tennessee, and the person con- 
victed of the crime was indebted for his punish- 
ment to the sagacity ofa horse. The trial came 
off in a district, divided from one of another ju- 
risdiction by the highway on which the dark 
deed was committed. The body was found 
some forty or fifty steps from the road, from 


A traveler on a dark night presented himself | which it had evidently been dragged, and the 
at the door of a country inn, and demanded | doubt arose as to in which civil district the 
lodging. ‘The landlord, after some general re- | murder had been committed. The probabilities 
marks, suddenly turned pale, and asked of his were that the guilty party would escape. Sev- 
guest what road he came? Upon being in-/| eral months elapsed before the trial, when one 
formed, he almost fainted with terror. Qn ex-! of the witnesses, mounted on the deceased’s 
amination in the morning, it was found that the horse, and accompanied by many persons, was, 
horse rode by the traveler had walked with | riding toward the court-house. When the horse 
safety the string-piece of a long bridge, and | reached the vicinity of the scene of the murder 
maintained his footing on the single extended | he began to exhibit symptoms of alarm, which 
timber, scarce a foot wide. The planks of the | conduct greatly surprised all who witnessed it, 
bridge on the day previous had been torn up for | for the other horses in company showed no signs 
repairs; a miss-step of the sure-footed animal of fear. As the party proceeded onward, the 
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agitation of the horse increased; and when he 
reached a point in the road opposite to where 
the body was found, the excitement of the horse 
was so great that he became altogether unman- 
ageable. The gentlemen present checked their 
course, and looked on with profound astonish- 
ment. His flesh quivered, his nostrils distended, 
and his eyes glancing into the woods near by, he 
stood snorting and neighing—a sublime picture 
of the wildest excitement. One of the gentle- 
men present, suspecting the cause of the horse’s 
agitation, suggested that he should have a loose 
rein, which being granted, the noble animal in- 
stantly rushed into the thicket, and coming to a 
certain tree, commenced pawing at its roots, then 
trotting farther into the forest, he circled round 
and returned to the same spot, where he stood 
pawing and trembling with agitation, until vio- 
lently forced away. Similar conduct was always 
observed in him whenever he passed that particu- 
lar spot. 

Upon the trial, the startling testimony of this 
‘eloquent witness” against the prisoner caused 
a thrill of feeling like an electric shock to run 
through the court-room. No blood had ever 
been seen on the road, and no appearance of 
any unusual struggle was visible. If the killing 


took place in the highway, the horse would have | 


known nothing of the terrible tree in the neigh- 
boring thicket; if the fatal deed were committed 
where the body was found, then the court had 
no jurisdiction, and the murderer would escape. 
But all this was not to be. The intelligent horse 


—whose sagacity in his neighborhood was pro- 
verbial, whose attachment to his master was such 
that he followed him like a spaniel about the 
farm-yard—in thrilling pantomime enacted the 
scene of the terrible murder, pictured the decoy 
into the wood, the robber’s demand for gold or 
blood, and the death-struggle under the fatal 


tree! Nature eloquent vindicated by a seeming 
miracle the unerring certainty of retributive jus- 
tice—the venue, by this voiceless witness, was 
proved beyond a doubt—proved by faithful af- 
fections steeled to the wiles of the corruptor, and 
whose testimony was ‘‘ confirmation strong,” as 
proof of Holy Writ. The doom of the prisoner 
was sealed. In that gloomy catacomb of hu- 
man hearts and hopes—the penitentiary —the 
prisoner, for the eternity of his life, now expi- 
ates his crime. 

There are no better judges of horses than itin- 
erant preachers. From the very necessities of 
their calling, they are constantly dependent 
upon their services, and thus naturally become 
acquainted with all their good and bad quali- 
ties. We have one of these backwoods’ apostles 
in our mind’s eye, whose “circuit” was in a 
Southwestern State. He was born in Virginia, 
and I have always suspected that his infant eyes 
opened upon a race-track. Be that as it may, 
a certificate of character from him in favor of a 
horse was of commercial value. Indifferent 
about his personal comfort and personal appear- 
ance, he insisted upon being well mounted, and 
seemed always ready to “run the good race.” 


| On one occasion he was pressing his way to 
| **meeting,” when his progress was obstructed 
| by a crowd in the road engaged in the prelim- 
jinaries of a ‘‘scrub race.” Compelled to stop 
a moment, he involuntarily examined ‘the 
cattle” entered for the sport, and spontaneous- 
ly gave his opinion which one would win. Sud- 
denly remembering that it was the Sabbath, he 
apologized for his ‘* worldly mindedness,” and 
would have passed on, but the crowd had be- 
come uproarious, and ‘‘the parson must stay 
and see the thing out.” After some properly ex- 
pressed repugnance he consented, on the condi- 
tion that the ‘* Sabbath-breakers” would accom- 
pany him to church and hear his sermon: this 
was agreed to without a dissenting voice. The 
parson fulfilled his contract with commendable 
zeal, and ‘‘ his constituents” acted in like good 
faith. Asa result, to use the language of one of 
the congregation, ‘‘ the parson, for their evident 
wickedness, used a moral curry-comb with such 
coarse teeth that he nearly took all the glossy 
hair of their self-conceit off their backs.” Un- 
fortunately for the lasting effects of this well- 
timed and excellent discourse, the parson’s 
horse, after the sermon was over, *‘ took the bit 
in his mouth,” and beat ‘‘every thing on the 
road,” in spite of all the owner’s endeavors to 
restrain him. The more sober and discreet 
‘** brethren” professed to believe it was an unto- 
ward accident; but the ‘*‘ sinners” thought there 
was design in it, and, singularly enough, the 
parson’s influence was greatly increased among 
this ‘‘ branch” of his congregation. 

In the simple biography of one of these 
‘* primitive men,” we read that it was his hab- 
it, in sparsely-settled communities, when night 
overtook him in a strange place in the forests, to 
give his horse the rein, and take up his lodgings 
at the first house his faithful creature and com- 
panion stopped at; and he records, with hearty 
simplicity, that his quarters, thus ‘‘ providen- 
tially selected, were always the best in the neigh- 
borhood”—not seeming to be aware that a well- 
filled crib, which would naturally attract his 
horse’s attention, always gave promise of thrift 
and comfort in the human habitation attached. 
Bishop McKendree, one of the early and most 
esteemed among his people, in his will left am- 
ple provision for the well-keeping of his horse 
while the animal lived, illustrating that a mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast. John Wes- 
ley, no doubt influenced by the many obliga- 
tions he felt under to the faithful horses that 
had carried him from place to place in his long 
pilgrimage, entertained the idea that they have 
a hereafter, and will live at peace and rest in 
their spirit-land. 

Snediker’s, on the road leading from New 
York to Jamaica, Long Island, is the nestling- 
place of the first-rate jockeys and ‘fast men” 
of Getham. If there is any thing that can get 
down in the thirties, it is to be seen at Snedi- 
ker’s. If there is a great match to be made, the 
preliminaries are settled at Snediker’s. Albeit, 
an itinerant preacher stationed at Jamaica, oc- 
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casionally on his way to New York, would pass 
Snediker’s, and do it in such a way that the 
spokes of his sulky were quite invisible—in fact, 
there was something so promising about the 
animal's gait, that it provoked a veteran of the 
turf to inquire *‘ who owned that ’ere horse ?” 
Upon being told it was a parson’s, he assumed 
a thoughtful look, and internally worked out 





was in the full tide of composition, turning out 
some splendid writing; but her entrance, the 
dialogue narrated above, and the thoughts to 
which both gave rise, broke the spell. To write 
afterward was impossible. I began thinking of 
the mother and child below, and wandered off 
to mothers and children every where. That 
there were mothers and children every where I 


this apparently natural problem, ‘‘ Ef a Method- | knew, but I never realized it as I did then. We 


ist preacher can get that ere animal down to two | know that all who have lived are dead, and that 
forty-five, I think, with my larning, I could all who live will die, but it seldom comes home 
knock off sixteen seconds ;” and thus assured, | to us, unless we see a funeral in the street, or 
he very soon paid an extra handsome price for | hear that Tom, or Harry, or some one next door 
the horse, and put him in “ scientific training.” | is dead. So with babies. We shut our eyes to 
The result was perfectly overwhelming to the | their existence, until some one tells us that Tom 
jockey, for he found, by sad experience, that | or Harry is a father, or we hear, at night, the 
the despised preacher had got all the work out little piping voice next door. 

the animal he was capable of; and the jock-| Could the late lamented Dr. Malthus—who 
ey, contrary to his former habits, never allows | was himself, if I am not mistaken, a family man 
preachers to be spoken of disrespectfully in his | —could the poor man have seen one-tenth part 
presence, coming to their rescue with the re-| of the children that I see in my mind’s eye, he 
mark, ‘‘that some on ’em knows something, and | would have given up his theory in despair, or 
that they ain’t so green as some people take em would have become—what I have no doubt 
to be.” | many fond parents thought him—a second Her- 
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S I was sitting in my room the other fore- 
noon, who should come in upon me sud- 
denly Dut Mrs. Mary Bivins. I have a slight 


acquaintance with Bivins, for I have occasion- | 


ally seen her at the houses of my friends after 
an addition to their families. She is a monthly 
nurse. 

‘*Good-morning, Sir,” said she, courtesying as 
she entered. (I am always “Sir” to Bivins.) 

‘* Ah! Bivins, is that you? I had no idea 
that you were here yet. Mother and child well, 
eh?” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” she answered briskly; ‘it’s all 
over now. It took place this morning, before 
the doctor or any body came. It’s a fine child.” 

** My dear woman,” said I, maliciously, ‘‘ you 
needn’t trumpet its praise to me; I am not the 
unfortunate father. I know it’s a fine child. 
All children are fine, if we may believe you 
nurses. Why, there was Pilkins’s baby, a piti- 
ful specimen of humanity, born two months be- 
fore its time—a frail, lifeless thing—the nurse 
called that a fine child, and, what’s more, made 
Pilkins think so. Bivins, my dear” (you know 
I am a friend of the nurse), ‘‘I have seen that 
elephant before. Between you and me, now— 
it won’t go any further—what sort of a baby 
is it?’ 

The nurse smiled a faint smile, not quite sure 
that it was not her duty to be indignant, and 
was about to answer my query, when the article 
under discussion, as if desirous of postponing 
the matter to a more favorable opportunity, set 
up a dismal howl, which called the good lady 
hurriedly away. 

‘It’s a girl,” said I to myself. ‘I’m sure 
it’s a girl from its crying. Girls never cry like 
boys. <A practiced ear can tell the difference 
between their voices as far as it can hear them.” 

Before Bivins did me the honor to visit me, I 


lod. What multitudes of babies have grown 
| from the baby below—babies of all sorts, sizes, 
and conditions; beautiful, homely; smart, stu- 
i ; : ; 
| pid; rich, poor; boys, girls—their name is Le- 
| gion! They are as plentiful as flowers. And 
what are they, pray, but flowers—human flowers 
| —roses, lilies, violets—what you will? They 
| are as common as flowers, budding and blowing 
every where. There is no monopoly in them, 
| or you may be sure the rich would take the first 
choice, and select all the beautiful ones, leaving 
| you and me, and poor devils like us, the rem- 
| nants. They bloom every where, these pretty 
human flowers: in little country villages where 
| the woods are thick, and the grass is tall and 
| green; and in great cities, where Nature comes 
| only by stealth. I like to see children in the 
country, tottling around cottage doors, or in the 
| middle of winding roads; and I like to see them 
| in the city, walking, like little men and women, 
up and down the hard, cold pavements. I like 
to see them chase each other across fields and 
meadows, and I like to see them whispering 
over their dog-eared books in buzzing country 
school-houses. They look pretty at church, 
packed by themselves in the gallery, or scat- 
tered among the grave congregation down stairs ; 
and prettier still in duskly-luminous drawing- 
rooms, building card-houses on the sofa, or in 
the corner giving those splendid tea-parties! 
But these are the larger children—those who 
can walk and talk—not the lesser lights of the 
household, the babies, of which I intended to 
speak. Let me return to them. 

But let me begin at the beginning. 

When Tom and Mary, or any other young 
couple, discover that they will one day, God 
willing, have a second edition of themselves—a 
miniature diamond edition—they begin to make 
ready for it. Mary, by her several purchases of 
dry-goods suitable for infant’s wear, and Tom, 
by an increasing thoughtfulness for Mary’s com- 
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fort and welfare. She must no longer take 
those long walks; must avoid sitting in draughts 


and wetting her feet; in short, must take care | 


of herself. You visit them unceremoniously, 
and find their chairs nearer neighbors than at 
any time since their courtship. Perhaps, on 
entering, you find Mary’s head on Tom’s shoul- 
der. 


the world makes Tom and Mary so stupid. 
They may have been quarreling, you think ; but 
the close proximity of their chairs, the head on 
the shoulder, and the hands that creep together 
when you pretend not to be looking, all are 
against the supposition. You say ‘‘ Good-night” 


at an early hour, and go to the club, and spec- | 


ulate about matrimony. 

You ask yourself whether you like Miss Jen- 
kins, and whether you honestly think, puppyism 
apart, that Miss Jenkins likes you. You fall 
into a brown study, and twirl your mustache, 
balancing the pros and cons, till you feel a 
hand slap you on the back, and turn around and 
see Jack or Harry, who asks you to a game sup- 
per with a jolly set of dogs. You go to the 
yame supper, having a weakness for that sort 
of thing; and, what with that delicious bit of 
scandal in the evening’s Herald, and the wine 
you drink, Jenkins fades from your mind. You 


wonder how Tom can stay at home, night after | 


night, so quietly, when there are such delights 
as game suppers. What A. says in reference to 
a certain lady—in strict confidence, mind—and 
B. hints about C.’s wife, rather unsettles your 
faith in women. ‘‘ Marry who will,” you say, 
‘*T prefer being a bachelor a little longer.” So 
the game supper continues. 

A few days later you drop in on Mary again, 
perhaps because Tom happened to mention that 
Miss Jenkins was to spend the day with her. 
Not expecting the visit of a gentleman, both 
ladies blush, and throw their work hastily aside. 
You beg them to go on as if you were not there, 
and they do so, if they can lay their hands on 
any indefinite piece of needle-work. But they 
are constrained and ill at ease. You have in- 
terrupted the making of the expected baby’s 
linen. It would be well to recollect a pressing 
engagement. ‘‘ Good-morning, ladies.” 

‘How glad I am he’s gone,” says Mary, 
while you are putting on your gloves in the 
hall. ‘I couldn’t bear to have him look at me.” 


‘*Never mind him, dear,” Jenkins replies. | 


‘He suspects nothing, he’s such a delightful 
goose.” And down goes Jenkins on the carpet, 
to pencil out the pattern of a little shirt. 

But Jenkins for once is wreng in her estima- 
tion of you. You do suspect something; and 


when you come back for your cane, and see the | 


embryo little shirt, your suspicions amount to a 
certainty. There will be an increase of popula- 
tion in that neighborhood before the next census 
is taken. 

Days upon days the little wife sits in the sun- 
shine making baby-clothes. It is a charming 


° . | 
Being, like myself, an ignorant bachelor, 
you surmise nothing from this, but chat and 
rattle on as you always do, wondering what in 


| back-parlor that of hers—the very place to sew 
|in and to dreamin. There are books for the 
| young wife to read—a mahogany what-not full 
of them ; pictures for the sweet wife to sun her- 
self in, pretty water-color drawings and engrav- 
ings; long chintz curtains to mufile the too fierce 
| light; and a prim little bed, inviting rest when 
the dear wife is a-weary. Sew on, little wife, 
sew on! Many a year ago, a little wife like 
you sat in an old house in the country. The 
sunshine moved on the floor, the wind blew in 
the window, but she heeded them not, for she 
thought only of you, her unborn child! Your 
mother made baby-clothes for you, her child; 
and here you are making baby-clothes for a child 
of your own. Isn’t it strange ? 

We often remarked the wonderful hemming 
| of Tom’s handkerchiefs, and the miraculous em- 
broidery on his shirt fronts. Could we see the 
linen of Tom’s baby, never would we notice 
Tom’s again. Peerless hems on even the small- 
est bandage; incomparable scollops round ey- 
ery little sleeve and flounce; divine insertings 
and edgings of lace; angelically-dainty conceits 
in embroidery! Mary’s baby-linen is perfect. 
I would almost be a baby again myself to be 
wrapped in such swaddling-clothes ! 

Who can describe the feelings of a young wife 
about to become a mother? Assuredly no man, 
least of all a bachelor like myself. What will 
the new-comer be—a girl ora boy? If a girl, 
she hopes it will be pretty, with an early tend- 
ency to ringlets and drooping black eyes. Ifa 
boy, he must look like papa, and grow up to be 
as good a man. (Nothing said of papa’s red 
whiskers!) She sees, in fancy, the boy flying 
his kite, tossing his ball, trundling his hoop, and 
| coming home with such red cheeks! But the 

girl pleases her most; for she imagines her, as 
she remembers herself when a child, on a little 
stool, nursing a noseless doll! 

But if there should be no baby after all? 
(Such is sometimes the drift of the young wife’s 
thoughts.) ‘If baby should die, as so many 
babies do? Or if I should myself cross the 
threshold of the black gate, which my feet will 
surely touch, instead of returning triumphant 
from it, with a little soul in my arms? How 
!” Courage, dear wife, courage! Your 


| 


can I die! 
mother suffered, in bearing you, all that you will 
suffer in bearing your child; she lived through 
it—there are gray hairs in that portrait of hers 
—and why should not you live too? It is nat- 
ural, my child, however fearful it seems, and 
whatever is natural can be borne. We utter 
the usual commonplaces, but they fail to cheer 
our disconsolate Mary. When Tom comes she 
will brighten up. You had better be at home 
as much as you can, Tom, for there is no telling 
when it may happen. 
It happens at last. 


For late at night, on 
| your way home from a political meeting, you 
meet Tom in the’ street, and receive a hasty 
**Can’t stop!” from him, in answer to your 
friendly “‘ Hillo!” He is hot-foot for the nurse, 
| who generally lives several blocks off. He shoots 
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past you like a shadow, and you hear his steps 
echoing on the pavement, fainter and fainter, 
and then only your own, as you plod drowsily 
on, dreaming of bed and a late nap in the morn- 
ing. Just about that time matrimony is below 
par with you. 

The next morning you see the doctor’s car- 
riage in front of Tom’s door. You are anxious 
to learn the result, and question the doctor after 
one of his flying visits. There is no danger, he 
tells you, and would, you suspect, if Mary were 
dying. You think of poor Tom in the house— 
not in the sick room, for you have a myth that 
husbands are not admitted there on these occa- 
sions—but in the library, making believe read, 
or in the parlor, walking the floor feverishly. 
**Poor Tom!” you say. Then you think of 
poor Mary, and, wondering whether she will 
live or die, you will catch yourself looking up 
to the sky. You needn’t be ashamed of that 
silent prayer. It does you credit. 

I have no wish to preach, nor shall I; but 
the birth of a child, it seems to me, is worth a 
few minutes’ thought. Like many things to 
which we are accustomed, it impresses us less 
than it should. We should see in the new- 
comer not merely Mary’s baby, or Tom's baby, 
but baby in the abstract—a fresh creation of 
God. The child that was born last night, no 
matter whose, is as much a direct creation of 
God as the first-born of Adam and Eve. We 
know how children are born, even we bachelors 
—the medical books and plates explain that ; 


but there is one thing they do not explain— 


ITow children become! ‘The miracle is still a 
miracle, although it has been worked thousands 
of years. 
“ The hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding men,” 

perform their work, leaving the rest to man. 
Another child is born. Another human being 
enters the world. Another spirit is clothed in 
flesh. No man can say whether its life will be 
long or short, merry or mournful, good or bad. 
It is in our midst, one of us: we know no more! 

But now the doctor emerges from the sick 
room, and, shaking Tom by the hand, he in- 
forms him that he is a father. Tom asks per- 
mission to see his wife, if only for a minute. 
The dispensers of future pap and paregoric roy- 
ally condescend, and he steals on tip-toe to the 
bedside, where he is rewarded by a faint smile 
from Mary, and a little glimpse of the baby. 
He kisses the one, and makes faces at the other, 
and then strolls out for a walk, leaving the pair 
to their slumbers. We meet him in the street, 
and seeing by his looks that all is well, we shake 
him by the hand and wish him joy. 

** How are they ?” 

He blushes the least in the world, but man- 
fully replies, ‘‘ Mother and child are well.” 

If we crack a bottle of Champagne together, 
I hope our good friends, the framers of the 
miraculous Liquor Bill, will forgive us. We 
must have a little license, for—mother and child 
are well! 





Morning after morning we see the doctor's 
carriage in front of Tom’s door, and night after 
night lights in the house. Although mother 
and child are well, they are not yet out of dan- 
ger. The doctor must watch their slightest 
changes, and the nurse must attend to all their 
wants. And how many wants there are in a 
sick room! Pills, powders, and potions to be 
given at stated hours; curtains to be drawn or 
undrawn, according as it is too light or too dark; 
shifting of pillows and moving of helpless limbs; 
peevish questions to be answered kindly and 
forgotten; and a universal humoring of the 
myriad ailments and whims of the baby! 

Tom is congratulated by all his male friends 
on the addition to his family, and made to run 
the gauntlet of shaking all their hands. They 
waylay him in the street, when he hasn't time 
to stop; startle him in the bank when he is 
trying to procure a discount; dog him into ho- 
tels and public buildings; and ride home with 
him every night in the omnibus. Truly that 
baby of his is an event! 

But this is nothing to the stir among Mary's 
lady friends. Dear creatures! how rapidly they 
spread the news, and how eager they are in the 
pursuit of knowledge! The baby’s sex; its hair, 
and the color of its eyes; who it is like; how 
much it weighs; their questions are numberless. 
And when Mary is well enough to receive their 
visits, what deputations wait on her! But first 
of all comes Jenkins, the faithful Jenkins. After 
Tom’s, hers is the first kiss imprinted on the 
sick woman’s lips. Motherly old dames with 
red cheeks and false hair; unmotherly old maids, 
their scraggy fingers in mits; young wives, not 
yet over their bridal blushes; simpering misses, 
neither woman nor child; every body wants to 
see Mary’s baby. Propped in the bed with pil- 
lows, or, grander still, sitting in the large arm- 
chair, Mary receives her guests. Forgive her, 
good people, if she seems a little important. 
It is her first baby! 

** Bivins, bring me the child!” 

The child is brought, and laid carefully on 
her lap. The motherly old dames chirp to it 
and chuck its dimpled chin; the old maids in- 
quire if the pins are all right; the young wife 
stoops and kisses it, wishing it her own, may- 
hap; and the young misses study the anatomy 
of its stumpy toes. First old dame declares it 
looks like its father; second thinks it looks like 
its mother; third sees no resemblance to either, 
but a marvelous likeness of its grandfather. 
The old maids are certain that its nose reminds 
them of some one; a simpering miss whispers 
her friend that its eyes are like Mr. Blank’s; 
while the young wife, who by this time has the 
child in her arms, declares they all slander it 
vilely—it is such a perfect little cherub! No, 
there was never such a baby before ! 

By-and-by we call round and spend an even- 
ing with Tom, just as we used to before Mary 
was sick. At first we are requested not te 
smoke, unless with our heads out of the win- 
dow, and not to tell very boisterous stovies, for 
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fear of waking the baby. We obey, and send | carries us back to the Island of First Love. We 
Tom into the sick room with a number of pleas- | walk again in its moonlight groves arm in arm 
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ant messages. He returns with a like number 
of pleasant answers, and among them the sarcas- 
tic inquiry, ‘‘ When did we last see the nymph 
Jenkins?” We discuss the topics of the day— 
Kansas, the Vigilance Committee, and the last 
number of Harper; then we branch off on ba- 
bies, and hoping we shall soon have the pleas- 
ure of seeing the baby, we probe the paternal 
feelings of our host. We ask him if a great 
change has not come over his moral nature; if 
he does not shrink from the immense responsi- 
bility which rests upon him; if he has heard 
that the President of the Chittagong Mining 
Association, in which, we believe, his funds are 
invested, Schuylerized that very day for a mill- 
ion, ruining all the stockholders, besides mak- 
ing them liable for the over-issue of scrip; and, 


finally, if he is aware that the corner druggist | 


is in the habit of mistaking laudanum for God- 


frey’s Cordial? He is aware, he tells us, of | 


our last items of intelligence; he does shrink 
from the immense responsibility which rests upon 
him; a great change has come over his moral 
nature; and what more do we want to know? 
But do we know that The Gospel Banner abuses 
our last article in Putnam, and that Jenkins, 
our Jenkins, is really in love with Augustus 
Foosey? Ah, Tom! you can afford to banter, 
and be bantered, for mother and child are well! 

**Can’t we see the baby to-night?” we ask, 
at our third or fourth evening. 

‘*Yes; I suppose so,” Tom answers, ‘I 
will go and see.” 

“If the nurse objects, tell her that we are 
young married men, and that it may be worth 
her while to oblige us. Inquire too, if you 
please, if she is a relative of Sairey Gamp, and 
if she knows Mrs. Harris.” 

Bivins is agreeable, for she makes her ap- 
pearance with the child. We lift the corner 
of the little blanket wherein it lies snuggled 
away, and peer curiously into its face. How 


unconscious and helpless it is! You can hard- | 


ly say yet, “It lives!” Its eyes quiver and 


wink, they are so weak, and its tiny hands are | 


lifted as if in fear of a blow! How soft and 
rosy the texture of its skin! how delicate the 
feel of its hair! but how firm the clasp of its 


fingers! It seems as if the child grasped the | 


clew of heaven, and meant to keep it, until it was 
wrenched and torn away. Keep it, my child, 


for in a little while it will be gone. You will | 


either drop it for the butterflies over your head, 


or the flowers under your feet, or the strong | 


hand of the world will wrest it from you, as it 
has from us. Robbed of that golden cord, we 
grope along the dusty paths of life, over the 
hills of manhood, and down the vales of age, 
while you, dear babe! sweet babe! you still 
lie in the garden of childhood, at the gate of 
heaven! 

We go home that night after seeing the baby, 
and have a fit of paternal blues. The current 
of our thought sets into the Sea of Youth, and 


| with our beloved. (I beg your pardon, Bod- 
gers, for the liberty I take with Maria!) The 
| odor of night-flowers loads the air; fountains 
| glitter and murmur; nightingales sing in the 
| roses; lutes tinkle afar. We take the white 
hand that rests on our arm so confidingly, gaze 
| into the soft eyes that look over our shoulder, 
and breathe, I know not what, impassioned 
| vows ! We loved each other when we were 
| young, my dear Maria, and never thought we 
should cease to love when we were old. Bod- 
| gers was then a myth to you—a middle-aged 
| fogy with a bald head, and your future rival, 
the fair Jenkins (but which of us is it that loves 
| Jenkins ?), a miss in pantalets. But Bodgers 
| has won you, and Jenkins, I fear, will win me. 
| Neither you nor I had money, so we could not 
| marry; but Bodgers was more fortunate, so you 
| and Bodgers are one. Do I complain of that? 
Not I. I would not marry you, at least I think 
| not now, if you were young and poor again, 
| provided I could marry the richer Jenkins. 
| But what I do complain of—no, what I some- 
times regret—is, that your baby is so unneces- 
| sarily like its father. Bodgers is not a bad 
}man; I admit that; and, for his age, not bad- 
| looking. But one Bodgers is enough; or, if 
we must have two, I should prefer his showing 
us a picture by Elliott, instead of a miniature 
by himself! 

It is not pleasant to see a woman whom we 
have once loved the wife of another ; it is painful 
to see her children. The lapse of years may teach 
us patience and forgetfulness as far as the moth- 
er goes, but the sight of the children in her arms, 
the children that should have been our own, 
unseals the fountains of memory, and makes 
us cynical and moody. We are a gay set, we 
bachelors; still we have our moments of sadness, 
our hours of regret. Many’s the time we sit 
in our chambers, lolling in our easy chairs, and 
listlessly rocking our feet. We are not think- 
ing of our embroidered slippers and new dress- 
| ing gowns, but of what we might have been had 
we married where we loved. We compare our 
| lonely chambers with the cheerful parlors of 
| some of our married friends. Our empty grate 
suggests the domestic hearth, our vacant chairs 
the family circle. Beside us sit our Marias, no 
longer the wives of others, but what they should 
havegbeen years ago, our own true wives. We 
wind our arms around their waists, and draw 
| their heads upon our bosoms, dreaming of fairy 
children. 

“We see their unborn faces shine 
Around the never-lighted fire.” 
If we stifle a curse when the dream departs, 
and fall to reading the worst parts of Rabelais, 
don’t be too hard upon us. Disappointed bach- 
elors are not saints, albeit some of them are tol- 
erable martyrs ! 

But the mother and child in the sick room, 
| how fares it with them? We have seen Mary’s 
| baby; when shall we see Mary herself? And 
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how does she contrive to kill time during her 
confinement? She must find it wearing enough. 


} ery. 


Without doubt she does ; but she has something | 


to occupy and console her. 
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laby. There is always enough to do in the nurs- 


‘For the sake of your baby, Mary, if for no oth- 


Since we beheld | er reason, I am glad that we men are not called 
her last another life has been engrafted upon | upon to be nurses. 


None of us would have the 


her own, modifying and changing her whole na- | patience of you mothers; none of us would do 


ture. Old thoughts and affections no longer 
suffice her; new feelings and new ideas divide 


| 
| 


her mind and heart. The love that she for- | 


merly lavished on Tom alone, is now lavished 
on Tom’s baby. But Tom is not therefore 
loved the less. 
“ True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

My mind is full of pictures of mother and 
child; beautiful domestic pictures, common in 
all houses where there are children. I see the 
young mother not yet risen from the sick bed ; 
a lily still shattered by the storm that prostrated 
it. She is pale and weak ; her hands tremble, 
her face is as white as her cap, and her eyes are 
heavy and languid. 
the blinds, revealing the sleeping child. 
on the bed with its mother, in a shady nest form- 
ed by the sheets and pillows; a little bird shel- 
tered under its parent wing. You see nothing 
but its tiny face, so jealously does its mother 
brood over it, lying where she can watch its least 
movement. 
tions silence; if you come too near, she pushes 
you back. She almost fears to have you look 
atthe child. But she—she looks at it for hours, 
thinking the thoughts of mothers. ‘Can it be 
that that is my child, really my child? How 
strange it seems! A few days ago it was not 
here. Tom and I were alone in the world. 
We felt no need of another in our life, we were 
so wrapt in each other; but now that another 
has come, we feel that life would be incomplete 
without it. 
—it is wonderful!” The more the young moth- 
er thinks, and the longer she gazes, the more 
her languid eyes sparkles, and her pale cheeks 
glow. 
and makes her well again. 
also, for she soon drops off in a quiet nap. Moth- 
er and child are asleep. 


Days and weeks pass, each painting a differ- | 


ent picture. Mary is no longer confined to the 
sick bed and the back parlor (for when we visit 


| 
| ployment. 


our duty as you do yours. We are altogether 
too selfish by nature. Besides, we could not 
content ourselves with such unintellectual em- 
We ought to be very grateful to 
you for taking it off our hands. How tiresome 
it must be to still a fretful child—to dandle 


| it on one’s knee at a dog trot, or to walk the 


chamber with it, perhaps at midnight! But ad- 


| mitting the child to be good, which few young 
| children are, it must still be tiresome to hold 


| and tend it. 


We can manage a baby for a 


| few minutes, if the baby and ourselves are in 
| good-humor, but we consider it an act of con- 


descension on our part, and soon weary of it. 


| It is otherwise with you, ye mothers and nurses, 


The light steals in through | 
It lies | 


for it is your daily duty, the business of your 
lives. Poor women! I pity ye. Permit me to 
thank ye, in the name of men the world over. 
We thank you, Mary, for taking care of your 
child. And you too, Bivins, for we owe you a 
trifle which was not mentioned when we settled 


| your little bill. 


If you approach the bed, she mo- | 


Whether it was because I mentioned Bivins 
in my reverie, as the close of my last paragraph 
shows, or by mere chance, is more than I can 


| say, but at this moment the old nurse tapped 


at the door. I was on the eve of rhapsodizing 


| about the child in its cradle, comparing it to a 


bud swayed in leaves; a pearl in the depths of 


ja shell, ete., with a dim intention of giving a 
| minute history of the measles and its first tooth ; 


My child—Tom’s child—our child | 


It quickens the blood around her heart, | 
But it wearies her | 


Tom in the library of an evening, she contrives | 


to spend an hour or two with us), but she never 
appears motherly to me elsewhere. In the 
library, or front parlor, she is the Mary of old 
times, even when she has the baby with her. 
It is merely on exhibition there—a model baby 
which we are all expected to admire. But in 
the privacy of her own room Mary is a mother, 
and the model baby is her child. She is not 
ashamed to hug and caress it there, nor to give 
it the breast when it wants it. She lays it on 
its back and arranges its mysterious bandages 
when they are out of order. 


down until her arms ache. 


She walks the | do so. 
room with it when it cries, tossing it up and | silent. 
And when it is | 


° s ° | . 
still she rocks it to sleep, humming a low lul- | are nothing to me. 


but I checked myself, and came back to earth 
and Bivins. 

‘You have hushed that abominable howl 
which took you away so suddenly a while ago, 
and have returned to answer my question, 
Well, what kind of a girl is it?” 

** Lor, Sir, how did you know it was a girl ?” 

‘* A little bird whispered it in my ear.” 

*T never! You author gentlemen know ey- 
ery thing.” 

‘Not every thing, Bivins. I don’t know how 
the baby down stairs looks ; but you do, so pray 
tell me.” 

Bivins went into a long account of the new 
baby, from the sum total of its weight—nine 
pounds and a quarter, if I remember rightly— 
to the length of its toes andears. But asI am 
not beginning its autobiography, but, on the 
contrary, ending this desultory paper, I shall 
not give the Bivinsian description. I am on 
good terms with the baby’s mother (she has the 
highest admiration of my genius!), and how 
could I ever look in her face, after what I 
should write. Could I conscientiously make her 
babe the cherub she thinks it, I would gladly 
But since I can not, I prefer remaining 
But handsome or homely, good or bad, 
I am glad that mother and child are well. They 
The woman is not my wife, 
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the girl is not my child. I have no interest in 
either. But when I think of those who have, 
and when I admit the possibility of some day 
marrying the goddess Jenkins (who shall have 
her, you or I ?), who will perhaps make one in 
a similar duet, I rejoice heartily that mother 
and child are well! 





PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

l SAID I walked along the way over sand and 

rocks toward Phila. Did I not say so? For 
I finished my last article in the cabin of the 
Phantom on the Nile, and I write this in the 
Hotel at Cairo, while that which I wrote before 
is rocking to-night on the Mediterranean, home- 
ward bound, and my memory is but poor of its 
contents. 
the house, and shakes the trees in the gardens 
of the Ezbekeeh to-night! 


sometimes like the rushing of the wings of a| brought me in sight of the battle. 
host, and again like the sound of the pines on | wolf. 


the mountains. { 
land by which, sould I but warm my cold and 
weary feet to-night, I would lie down content, 
and sleep such sleep as God giveth his beloved. 
Sometimes I think I have not slept for months; 
and I have not, save only that dreamy, restless 
sleep that is filled with visions of dear faces 
looking on me through impassable bars, or out 
of unapproachable distances. And that night, 


as I walked along, the moonlight falling all 
around me out of that fathomless sky, I felt as 


if to lie down on the sand would be blessed, 
and to sleep there glorious, if I could but dream 
once more of home. 

For an instant, lonesome and weary, though 
I had with me the dearest company in all the 
world—for an instant I thought of turning the 
boat, and going down the cataract, and north- 
ward to the sea; but the next instant drove all 
such thoughts far off. 

I have described the pass. The high black 
rocks, seamed and riven with ancient convul- 
sions of nature in the childhood of this old 
world, now towered on my left, and the river 
ran blackly and with a heavy roar on the right. 
A low, long, snarling bark or yell startled and 
stopped me. 

It came from the river-side, five hundred 


yards before me, and was followed by the quick | 
barking of the jackals, of whom I saw three or | 


four dash across the path and disappear in the 
direction of the sound. 

The first bark was not a jackal, nor was it a 
fox. So far as I can learn there is no distinc- 
tion now made in Egypt between these two ani- 
mals, unless in the Delta. I have shot a num- 
ber of them, and the people call them ftaleb 
(fox), and abou [houssein (jackal), indiscrimin- 
ately; nor am I able to learn that there is any 
other animal known to them as a jackal than 
this, which is but a small fox. 

But that the voice did not proceed from one 
of these I was very certain, and the more so as 
their sharp, piercing bark now arose furiously 





| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 





and increased in noise; so that I imagined a 
council of the little rascals disturbed in a ban- 
quet by a wolf or hyena. The prospect of get- 
ting a shot at either of these animals was too 
good to be lost, and I examined my pistols and 
advanced cautiously in the direction of the an- 
gry disputants. 

I had proceeded two hundred yards or so 
when a second loud and now more fierce yell 
or howl interrupted the sounds, and they were 
then renewed with ten-fold earnestness; but one 
of the foxes was snarling, howling, and yelping 
in a broken and disconnected way that could 
not be mistaken. Some strong compression 
was on his lungs. He was, in fact, in other 
hands than his own. I judged, as it afterward 
proved correctly, that the wolf had made a 


How the desert wind howls around | dash among his foes and seized one of them. 


I started on now at a fast run, and at length 


I have heard it) the ascent of a rock over which the path led 


A large 
large here, but what I should call at 


There is a fireside in a far-cff | home a very small one—was standing over the 


body of a dead donkey on the shore of the river, 
and half a dozen foxes were fighting him in true 
Arab style, with terrible voices, but at a safe 
distance. One poor little villain of a fox was 
in his jaws, and he would shake him for amuse- 
ment occasionally. There was no need of it. 
He was dead, or shamming dead, and I do not 
think there was any sham about it. There cer- 
tainly was none when he dropped him, as he 
did a moment afterward, when a ball from my 
Colt went down through his shoulder and broke 
the bone. The howl that he uttered on that 
night-air rings in my ears this moment. It 
made the rocks of Biggeh echo. It filled the 
whole pass with its unearthly sound. It was a 
long wild cry of intolerable anguish and pain. 

He threw up his head as it escaped him, as 
if he were invoking the gods of Lycopolis to 
avenge him, and then leaped into the water. 
A second ball bounded from the stone as he 
left it, and went glancing over the river in the 
moonlight, leaving a sparkling track; and a third 
dashed the water about him, if it did not hit 
him, as he swam out for the current, which 
swept him downward, and I lost him. 

The silence that followed was as startling as 
the cry had been. Only the river among the 
rocks sounded as steadily as it had sounded 
through the centuries, and the moonlight seem- 
ed to be in harmony with the sound. 

Ten minutes afterward I came out by the vil- 
lage on the sand above the pass, and we entered 
it in search of our new pilot, a Shellalee, who 
was to take charge of the boat to the second 
cataract, and back to Phil. 

Under a tree, the sycamore fig, in the mid- 
dle of the village, was a curious seat which is 
not uncommon in Nubia. It was circular, made 
of mud, on a raised platform of the same mate- 
rial. A seat or divan ran round this platform, 
having a high back, so that a dozen or twenty 
persons could sit here in a circle, all facing 
the centre. It was occupied by women, who 
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were busy talking over the village gossip, and 
who answered very pleasantly our inquiries 
after Hassan. He had gone to the next vil- 
lage, which, like this, consisted of two rows of 
mud houses, a hundred yards apart, with the 
moonlight on the yellow sand between them, 
We walked through them, shouting ‘* Hassan! 
Hassan !” and at length he emerged from a low 
doorway and replied to his name. 

He was six feet two at the least, and black 
as ebony. He did not know that we expected 
to sail that night or he would have been on 
board; so, hastening off for his baggage (a 
pipe, and an empty bag in which to bring home 
dates from the upper country), he promised to 
join us at the small boat, and we walked on. 
We found her where we left her, and Hajji 
Hassan and Abdallah both asleep in the bot- 
tom. What did they care for the moonlight 
and Phile? And yet, I dare to say, that no- 
where, on the face of the earth, is there a moon- 
light scene more rich in all that reaches and 
rouses the heart of man than was that same 
view. I looked on it as one looks on the faces 
of*a dream when he knows he is dreaming, 
and fears to move or approach lest they vanish. 

At length Hassan Shellalee made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by his mother. She 
was an old woman, and though it was but a 
two weeks’ parting, she wept bitterly, and em- 
braced him again and again. When we push- 
ed off she bezged me to treat him kindly, and 


then knelt on the moonlit bank and prayed for 
him: ‘God bless him! God keep my son! Al- 
lah, Allah, bring him back safe!” and, as we 
crossed, we could hear her mournful voice 
sounding over the river. 

I know not what comfort there is in all the 
universe for an old woman among these miser- 
able people, or what hope there is in her heart 
to keep out the cold. To the young, life is 
always bright, and the future presents joys 
in anticipation, as well to the poor as to the 
rich, which are enough to make them glad. 
But to the old, with dim eyes gazing on the 
sand, and feeble footsteps scarce prevailing to 
pass through it, without love, without God, 
without heaven, saving only the uncertain be- 
lief that it is remotely possible that they may 
have souls—a belief utterly rejected by half 
their teachers—and, even when trusting to that 
belief, entirely forbidden to expect, in any fu- 
ture life, to meet the beloved of this; hopeless 
of ever renewing the embraces that death has 
unlocked; hopeless of ever opening their eyes 
again on son or husband, daughter or mother; 
to them I know not what spirit there can be to 
live, what endearment to life, unless it be the 
horror of death itself. 

For if the grave were pleasant, they might 
long for its repose. ‘To lie down in some pleas- 
ant spot under the trees and find rest, even 
though it were dreamless and eternal; to sleep 
where the breath of the wind would be laden 
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with the odors of roses; to have resurrection in 
the sweet scent of flowers and shrubs; to have 
sunlight love to linger over one’s place of rest, 
and moon and starlight fall with delight among 
myrtle leaves—all this would be delicious hope 
to them, if this might be. But a grave here! 
God forbid that I die here! to be laid, coffin- 
less, three feet deep in the dry sand, and to- 
night disentombed by the jackals, or to-morrow 
by the wind. Such burial, and no immortality, 
who would not abhor ? 

We strolled an hour longer on the island. 
The moonlight was brighter each moment. 
Jacques and Amy sat down in the front of the 
great Temple of Isis, and I could hear him oc- 
casionally discoursing to the ruins and the moon | 
in almost every language with which those hal- 
lowed spots were familiar. May and myself 
sat near them; but we selected’the shade, and 
looked out of it on the wild scenery with inde- 
scribable admiration and awe. We could not 
tear ourselves away. It was midnight; but 
still we lingered in front of the Temple of | 
Isis, still gazed up the shining river from the | 
corridor near the small obelisk, still sat on the | 
terrace and looked over at Biggeh and its lofty | 
rocks. But yielding at length to the persua- 
sive breeze that freshened every hour, we came | 
down to the boat, and while we slept she sprang | 
away before it, and in the morning was far up | 
among the mountains of Nubia. 

We were told by the Reises of the Cataract, 
that our boat was the first which has been taken 
up the Cataract in a single day. They solemn- 
ly asseverated the truth of this, but I did not 
believe them. Nevertheless, at noon the next 
day, just twenty-four hours after leaving As- | 
souan, we were fifty-two miles from that place, | 
having ascended the Cataract and passed the 
evening at Phile in the mean time. This, I 
have no doubt, surpasses any thing ever before 
done by a traveler’s boat. The wind failed us | 
in the afternoon, and I walked a while on shore | 
taking my first view of Nubia. 

The difference between Egypt and Nubia is | 
marked and great. Not alone in the color of | 
the inhabitants, but in almost every respect. 
Egypt may perhaps average five miles in width, 
exclusive of the river. Nubia averages just 
about as many rods. This is seriously true. 
The mountains of rock rise abruptly a few yards, 
or at most a few hundred feet from the river’s 
edge, and in large portions of Nubia nothing is 
cultivated but the actual slope of the bank, one 
or two rods in width. The inhabitants live on | 
the scanty supply of beans and doora (corn) | 
which their small amount of land yields, but | 
chiefly on dates, for palm-trees abound, and their | 
produce is most excellent. The people are gen- 
erally industrious. They must work or starve. | 
Their clothing is simple, many of them being | 
nearly naked, and all the unmarried females 
wearing the fringe around their waists, and in | 
cold weather wrapping a piece of cotton cloth | 
loosely about them. 

The women plait their hair in heavy folds, 





which they soak with castor-oil and with butter, 
Hideous shining masses cover their heads, which 
they exhibit with all the pride of a city lady, 
and they like the intensely disgusting odor quite 
as well as we like the most delicate geranium. 

The people are quarrelsome, notwithstanding 
their industry, and many Nubian villages have 
been burned, and many Nubian bodies have 
swung between trees and ground for this bad 
trait of character, but without producing very 
great effect. 

One of the features of Nubia is the sakea, or 
water-wheel, for raising water from the river to 
irrigate the land. It is seen at every hundred 
rods, and heard all day and all night long, 
creaking a most melancholy and mournful creak. 
The small amount of land which each sakea 
waters, makes the contrast with Egypt more 
forcible in this respect, and shows the greater 
amount of labor required of the Nubian to pro- 
duce the same result. 

I know no part of the world in which life is 
so very smali and worthless a matter as here, 
nor do the inhabitants themselves appear to set 
any high value on their own existence or that 
of each other. Life is but existence; nothing 
more. They rise from the ground on which 
they sleep, or the heap of stalks of doora, or mat 
which keeps their naked bodies from it, and 
eating a coarse lump of corn meal, half baked, 
if they are so fortunate as to have it, but gen- 
erally eating a dozen dried dates for breakfast, 


| they go out to the bank of the river and work 
in the scanty soil, or watch the sakea, relieving 


their companions who have kept it going all 
night. And when the day is done, and work 
is done, they sit in groups in the dark or in the 
moonlight, and talk at intervals, but mostly keep 
silence, passing around from lip to lip the small 
pipe of native tobacco, and one by one rolls 
himself up in his own nakedness, curling his 
knees above his head, and sleeps profound and 
dreamless sleep till morning. 

Their huts are miserable substitutes for even 
the vile huts of the Egyptians. Many travelers 
speak of the contrast between the Egyptian vil- 


|lages and the neat cottages of the Nubians 
| among the trees, speaking of the beauty of the 


latter, and one traveler even calls them ‘‘ neat 
white cottages.” He must have been far away 
from Nubia when he wrote that, and had doubt- 
less forgotten the low piles of Nile mud, never, 
or scarcely ever, high enough for a man to stand 
erect in, which constitute a Nubian village ; and 
as to trees, I saw none in Nubia that were near 
the houses. On the contrary, without excep- 
tion, so far as my observation went, the Nubian 
villages were built on land where frees or plants 
would not grow. Soil is too valuable there to 
be wasted for building purposes. Hence the 
houses, which are of the rudest form and small- 
est possible dimension, are usually built in a 
honeycomb mass at the foot of the mountain, 
and it requires a quick eye to detect them, their 
color being similar to the sand and rock. 

One night I went into some of these huts at a 
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late hour. No doors prevented intruders, nor | 
was there any safeguard against robbers. The | 
inhabitants lay on the ground, huddled together 
in masses, sound asleep like so many hogs, and 
grunted, as hogs would, when we stirred them up 
with our feet and voices. Life in such a coun- 
try has no great amount of variety, as one might 
well imagine. 

There was an old man that I found one day 
on shore as I walked by the boat, whose history 
was strange and worth the hearing. 

He was a puny, dried-up, old fellow, whose | 
weight, I think, might come within seventy 
pounds. He sat on the end of the pole of the 
water-wheel, immediately behind the tails of 
the bullocks, and followed them around the lit- 
tle circle which they walked, his knees up to} 
his chin, which was buried between them, and 
his blear eyes gazing listlessly on the cattle and 
the outer wall of the sakea, for it was inclosed 
in a stone and mud wall. The everlasting 
creaking of the wheels—that strange sound that | 
no other machinery on earth emits—seemcd, 
and was to him, the familiar music of his life. 

I questioned him, and his story was simply 
this: He was born just there. It was long be- | 
fore the days of Mehemet Ali, when Hassan 
Kasheef was king, that he was a boy, sitting on 
the pole of the sakea, and following the bullocks | 
around. He sat there more years than he knew | 
any thing about, and grew to be a man. Life 
was to him still the same round. His view was | 
bounded by the mountains around him, and he 
never went beyond them. He rode the sakea, 
and at every circle he caught through the open 
doorway a vision of one mighty hill, with a 
grove of palms at its foot. In the night he saw | 
it still and solemn among the stars, and some- 
times he had seen tempests gathered around it. 
It was the one idea of his life, and it was some- | 
thing to find in such a brain one idea, though 
it was but a rock. He looked out at it as he 
told me of it with a sort of affection that I well 
understood, but which surprised me none the 
less. But so he had lived. He grew heavier 
as he grew older, and then he could not ride 
the pole, but sat down in the doorway and 
watched his bullocks, looking behind him often 
at the hill, and so the years slipped along, and 
age came and he wasted away, and when his 
second childhood was on him, he mounted the 
pole again, and was riding to his grave. 

He had been a great traveler. I know not 
how many thousand miles he had been carried 
around that centre pin. Had he never been 
away from the valley? Yes, once; he climbed 
the hill yonder, and from its summit saw the 
dreary wastes of sand that stretched far away 
in all directions, and he came back contented ? 
Did nothing occur in his lifetime that he now 
remembered as marking some one day more 
than another? Nothing. Yes! one day the 
wheel broke, and he was startled and frighten- | 
ed; but they came and mended it, and all went 
on as before. 

I left him there to follow his weary round 











till death overtake him; and if I find life op- 
pressive at any time hereafter, I shall know 
where to seek a hermitage and undisturbed 
calm. 

Korusko figures largely in the geography of 
Upper Egypt, and I had expected to find there 
a village of considerable size, if not a flourish 
ing city. But there was nothing of the sort. 
There was not even an ordinary village. A few 
scattered huts along the foot of the mountain 
were the only residences of the natives. Along 
the shore were tents, and camels, and piles of 





goods, and bales of various sorts of merchandise, 


for this is the point at which the caravans leave 
the Nile to go to Upper Nubia. The River 
here returns to its course after a great bend to 
the westward, which bend the caravans avoid, 
as well as the many cataracts which forbid navi- 
gation. We approached it in the evening, just 
at sunset, and sending the boat on ahead, we 
went ashore to walk through the grove of palms 
which covers the bank. We found groups of 
traders around their camp fires, and the effect 
of moonlight on them became very picturesque. 
One party of Europeans surprised us not a little. 
It appeared that they were going to the upper 


country on a trading expedition, and their cam- 
| els were ready for the journey. 


We lay all night here, and in the morning 
tracked up to Derr, the chief city of Lower Nu- 
bia. 

We had sent on word that we were coming, as 
the course of the river from Derr to Korusko is 
nearly southeast, and it was necessary to track 
all the way, no wind blowing against that cur- 
rent, and we wished additional men to take the 
ropes. 

Abdul Rahman Effendi, the governor of this 


| section, who resides at Derr, sent us down a 


small army of nearly a hundred men, under 
charge of Mohammed, one of the sons of Has- 
san Kasheef, the old king of Nubia, and they 
took us up at a flying rate. About eight miles 
from Derr, Abdul Rahman himself met us on 


horseback, and came on board the boat. 


He was a young man, who has been a favor- 
ite with Latif Pasha, and has been steadily pro- 
moted by him until he has reached his present 
elevation. But he is not exactly contented, 
for he is in a place of exile to a man of his pe- 
culiar tastes. He was accompanied by his phy- 


| sician, who was a keen old fellow, full of fun 


and sharp as a razor. In reply to his inquiry 
whether in America the law made any distine- 
tions in favor of the rich over the poor, I en- 
lightened him by the history of some medica] 
men, of good position and connections, who had 
recently suffered its penalties, and he seemed 
greatly astonished. I think he gathered from 
what I said that medical men in America were 


not the most safe class in the community, and 
were somewhat given to killing other people. 


But I disabused his mind on that score very 
soon. 

Abdul Rahman was sent to Derr some time 
ago to settle the will of old Hassan Kasheef, 
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for the old man left a numerous progeny. Hav- | 


ing successfully accomplished his mission, he 
was sent back again as governor of the country. 
But he wished for a place below the Cataract, a 
little nearer his friends and comparative civil- 


ization. During my stay at Derr, both going 
up and coming down the river, he was exceed- 
ingly kind and attentive to us, and we felt under 
obligation to him. I afterward had it in my 
power to do something for him, which, I trust, | 
will in some measure repay him. At my re- | 
quest, Abd-el-Kader Bey and Latif Pasha prom- 
ised to remove him from Derr to Luxor, which 
was what he especially desired. | 
At the bank of the river, on our arrival at | 
Derr, we found a crowd standing to look at us, 
among whom stood conspicuously, head and | 
shoulders above the rest, Suleiman, the oldest | 
son of Hassan Kasheef, and the heir of the 
fallen throne of Nubia. Hassan Kasheef was a 
giant in his day. He was seven feet high, could | 
eat a lamb for his breakfast, and a sheep for his 
dinner, had over a hundred wives, and left more | 
children than could be counted. He was in the 
habit of marrying every girl that he fancied, his 
ceremony being simply to ride up to the door of 
the hut in which she lived and fire his gun. 
The people shouted instantly, ‘‘ The Kasheef is 
married!” and after remaining a day or two 
with his wife he went away, and she never heard 
of him again. Thus he had wives every where. 
The first Turkish governor endeavored to re- 
form his morals; but Hassan could be a Mus- 
sulman in all but that. 


He got rid of all but | 


SIMBAL. 


seven of them, and when he died these appeared 
to claim a share in the property. But there 
were three more than the Mohammedan law 
could recognize, it allowing orily four wives to 
one man. It was this knotty subject that Abdul 
Rahman was sent here to untwist, and he suc- 
ceeded admirably by inducing them all to sub- 
mit to his arrangement and make an equitable 
division of the property. 

We passed that night under a rocky bluff 
above Derr, and the moonlight scene will re- 
main long impressed on our memories. We 
sat, all four of us, on the rocks till nearly mid- 
night, and the boat of an English gentleman 
and lady (residents of Cairo), who had been all 
the fall on the river, joined us here, and re- 
mained with us to the second cataract. 

It was on the afternoon of the 23d of Decem- 
ber that we came in sight of the grand front of 
Abou Simbal, the most impressive of the mon- 
uments of Egyptian grandeur. I say the most 
impressive, because here is all that can impress 
the heart. Here are the remains of ancient 
wealth, splendor, and taste united. Here the 
sublime idea of the great Sesostris stands graven 


| on the rock, and the men of the nineteenth cen- 


tury after Christ respond with their hearts to 
the call which the man of the fourteenth before 
Christ utters on the face of the mountain. Hu- 
man power may not hope to accomplish more 
than this, or to equal again the magnificence and 
beauty of this temple. It was the thought of a 
kingly intellect to hew down the face of the 
mountain, leaving four colossal statues sitting 
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before it, and then to excavate a temple in its | 
very depths, and leave the statues of the gods 
looking from its inmost chamber out to the 
bank of the swift Nile. The thought has long 
outlasted the man—outlasted his dynasty—out- 
lasted his race and nation. The desert sands 
have in vain sought to hide it and cover it up. 
It is the grandest remaining monument of old 
Egypt. 

Three colossal statues sit silent and majestic | 


in a niche cut in the face of the mountain. | 


The fourth has fallen into ruin, and only his 
throne remains. The sand of the desert, yellow 
as gold, flowing around the end of the mountain 
and across the front of the temple, has covered 
the northernmost statue to his neck, the second 
to his knees, the throne of the third, which is 
vacant, and the feet of the fourth. The door- 
way, between the two middle statues, is not now 
filled with the sand, though it appears to be so. 
The highest point in the flow of the sand is 
thirty feet in front of the doorway, from which 
it slopes each way, to the river on one side and 
into the temple on the other. Learning that 
the temple was actually closed, we had sent on 
from Derr to the villages opposite Abou Simbal, 
directing the sheiks to have a hundred men 
ready to go to work and excavate the front. 
On our arrival we found the entrance open and 
the men waiting. Of course, there was nothing 
for them to do, and we discharged them; where- 
at they were not a little rejoiced, for they de- 
test excavations above all things. 

Sitting down on the sand, we slid down, feet 
first, into the grand hall of the temple. Eight 
immense pillars of square stone support the roof, 
and in front of each pillar is a statue seventeen 
feet high, with folded hands and countenance 
of calm majesty. Beyond this is a second and 
a third room, opening at last into the holy of 
holies, where the altar yet stands before the four 


seated statues of gods, on which the great Sesos- | 


tris offered his sacrifices three thousand years 
ago. A screen has formerly crossed this room 
in front of the altar, but it has gone long ago; 
doubtless, it gleamed with gold and jewels once. 
Nine other chambers open in various directions 
in this strange subterranean temple, and the 
walls are every where covered with legends and 
paintings of old triumphs of the great king. 
The smaller temple of Abou Simbal is also 
hewn in the rock like this, and presents a front 
much smaller but more elaborately executed. 
Seven large buttresses, sloping backward from 
the base, have between them six colossal statues 
standing. The temple itself consists of five 
rooms, on a smaller scale than, the great tem- 
ple, but possessing quite as much interest his- 
torically. be 
We paused a very short time here on our way 
up the river. Wady Halfeh and the second 
cataract were close before us, and we were anx- 
ious to be there and on our return. So as the 
breeze freshened toward evening, we again 
shook out the sail, and the Phantom again 
sprang forward to the gale. The mountains 


of Nubia now assumed a new appearance. Sol- 
itary hills rose out of the desert plain like sugar- 
loaves. Others had long levels on their sum- 
mits, and some were covered with ruined vil- 
lages. Behind one ruined town, which the men 
called Diff, we saw strange tombs with domes, 
like the ordinary sheik’s tomb of the Mussul- 
mans; but which they say (the Mussulmans 
say) are not of men of their faith. I think they 
are. 
In the night the breeze freshened, and as we 
dashed swiftly up the river, Hassan Shellalee, 
the pilot, trusting entirely to his good luck and 
nearness to the end of the journey, went to 
sleep, and the boat brought up on the rocks 
with a terrible thump. Then ensued a scene. 
Such a row as we had on deck! We rushed out 
and found Abd-el-Atti laying on his whip. Ev- 
ery one who came within his reach took a full 
share, and the poor pilot got most of all. It 
did them good, for they kept a good watch all 
night, end when we awoke next morning we 
were near the end of our journey. At two 
o'clock that day, the 24th of December, we fited 
ten guns as we came to the shore at Wady 
Halfeh, and made our boat fast at the end of 
our water travel. 

Wady Halfeh (the Valley of halfeh, a coarse 
grass, which abounds here as well as on all 
ruins in Egypt), is but a small village, like all 
the Nubian villages. We saw nothing of it, 
though within a few minutes of our arrival a 
dozen boys with dromedaries and donkeys were 
down at the boat, and the governor, the post- 
master, and the sheik of the village, had made 
themselves comfortable with pipes and coffee on 
deck. Leaving them to their kief, we crossed 
the river and looked for agates and pebbles on 
the opposite side, where they abounded. The 
sand was covered with exquisite stones, and 

| having gathered enough for a hundred persons, 
to select the choicest at our leisure, we returned 
in the evening to the boat, and slept early, that 
we might be ready for an early start to the Cat- 
aract. 

The last fall or rapid of the second cataract is 
about seven miles above Wady Halfeh. A small 
boat can go up very nearly to this point. But 
a large boat like ours can not approach much 

| nearer than the village, and we accordingly took 
| donkeys and dromedaries to cross the desert to 
Abou Seir, the high bluff of rock which over- 
| hangs the cataract. 
| It was Christmas-day. The English party 
| whom we saw at Derr had arrived the evening 
| previous; and with six Christian travelers and 
a dozen or more Arab attendants, we formed a 
party that presented a large appearance on the 
desert. Some of us were on dromedaries, some 
on horses, and some on donkeys. I mounted a 
dromedary for the start, and it was my first at- 
tempt at this sort of riding. The road lay across 
the sand around and behind the mountain, 
and in a brief time we had lost sight of the 
river, and were on the desert. My dromedary 
was not the best specimen of the animal that 
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Egypt could furnish, but I managed, after I be- 
came somewhat accustomed to the novel style of 
locomotion, to get some good paces out of him; 
and at length the Governor—who, by-the-by, 
accompanied us on horseback—rode up to me 
and proposed a race. In this I readily acqui- 
esced, and while he ran his horse I put the 
dromedary through, and we were off together 
over the sands. We had gone half a mile or 
more, at a rattling pace, when suddenly I caught 
sight of some gazelles ahead of us, and shouting 
to the Governor, directed his attention that way. 
Ile rode up, and said he had no gun. I offered 
him my pistol, for the idea of a gazelle-chase 
with a dromedary had not entered my head. 
As he advanced to take it I stopped the animal. 
Vhether I used a word or a motion that the an- 
imal understood as directing him to kneel down 
I know not, but down went his fore-legs, aud the 
pistol and I went off together, about twenty feet 
on the soft sand. 

The Governor—I believe now, on reflection, 
that he was only a Cadi—sprang from his horse 
to help me; but he was scarcely out of his sad- 
dle when I was in it, and away after the ga- 
zelles, leaving him my empty saddle on the 
dromedary. I rode three miles on a full gal- 
lop, but the drove of gazelles kept just ahead of 
me, pausing occasionally, as if in wonderment 
at what I could be riding so furiously for, and 
then going on with their long, easy leaps, that 
put to shame my poor horse in the heavy sand. 

Once I got within two or three hundred yards 


of one of them, and sent the pistol-ball after | 


him, but he only leaped into the air, I think 
quite ten feet high from the sand, and was off 
like the wind. 


Still I followed them, mile after mile; and 


suddenly I looked around me, and the desert 
had closed in, and I was alone. There was an 
excitement in it I had never before felt. On— 
on! I drove the shovel stirrups into the sides 
of the horse, and we went like the desert storm 
over the hills and through the hollows. Sand, 
sand, sky and sand—nothing else was visible! 
It was my first realization of the solitude of the 
desert, of its desolation and loneliness. 


gold around me, and riding toward it I found 
an empty basket, a broken water-gourd, the 
pieces of a jar, and some bones. Was this the 
spot where some desert wanderer, having ex- 
hausted his last drop of water, lay down and 


died, never dreaming that the Nile with its glo- | 


rious flow was within ten miles of him? I 
picked up the basket, remounted, and rode 
slowly to the southeast, hoping ere long to catch 
sight of my companions from some hill-top on 
the desert. Nor was I disappointed. Five miles 
brought me to a place where I saw them, like 
black points, moving over the yellow sand, and 
in an hour more I rejoined them at the hill of 
Abou Seir, on the second cataract of the Nile. 
This cataract is less a cataract than the first. 
But the river spreads wider among more minute 


I saw at | 
length something white lying among the yellow | 


| up which no large boat can be taken. The rap- 
ids extend through twelve miles, and the breadth 
| of them may be from three to five, but in this 





space little of the river is visible. The rocks 
and islands are covered with a low shrub, or 
bush, somewhat like the sont, or acacia nilotica 
| in appearance, but I think it is not the same, 
| though I did not examine it, and it may be. The 
green appearance of this makes the view over 
the cataract exceedingly fresh and beautiful, con- 
| trasting forcibly with the desert around. Under 
the rocky bluff the last plunge of the Nile is seen 
and heard, and it ascends with solemn roar 
around the hills, as it has since the rift was 
made and the waters let through. 

Here we spread our carpets and ate lunch, 
the wind blowing over our heads, Then we read 
the names of travelers carved here and there on 
the stones. ‘They were every where, and we 
found among them many friends. We carved 
our own here. It was the only place in all my 
Nile travel that I had been willing to cut my 
name; but I enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
those of my friends so keenly, that I could not 
forego the hope that in some future day some 
one would come to this spot who would find a 
momentary pleasure in locking at mine. It is 
under the edge of an overhanging piece of the 
rock, and May’s is by it. If they but last half 
so long as some that we found there, they will 
be read when we are dust, and when the stones 
| that friends shall carve at our heads will long 

ago have crumbled in our stormy land. 

Eliot Warburton’s was cut near Belzoni’s. 

Before the former some one has cut, ‘‘ Alas! 
| poor,” and no one could read the name without 
a passing shadow of sadness at the memory of 
his fate. 
| We turned our backs at last on the south, 
and with a half sigh, half shout, commenced 
our northward travel. I promised myself that 
I would some day penetrate that land yet far- 
ther, and contenting myself for the time with the 
promise, rejoiced as each step of my dromedary 
brought me nearer home and civilization. At 
| length our southern journeyings were ended, and 
the limit of our travel was reached. 

Now for Jerusalem! The thought was like 
| wine, and roused me. 
| We found the boat dressed by Abd-el-Atti 
|for Christmas. She was covered with green 
| palm branches from stem to stern, and the cabin 
| was a bower fit for a queen. And such a 
dinner-table as Hajji Mohammed got up that 
day who shall be able to describe! There was 
| a turkey, made drunk on brandy before he was 





| killed, and consequently as tender as a par- 


tridge—so said the cook—and I saw the brandy 
administered myself, but I can’t say it was that 
which made him tender, though tender he was. 
There was a roast goose, wild and delicious; 
four roasted teal, and chickens in three forms. 
There was a pigeon-pie made of macaroni, and 
one whole lamb, with folded arms and bent legs, 
and head and tail complete, every inch of him, 





islands, and is broken up intoa thousand streams, 





| stuffed with almonds, raisins, and rice, and 
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done toaturn. There were innumerable dishes | was a great annoyance in shooting, as it re- 
of kabobs and small bits of meat and game, and | quired me to hold my gun with my right hand 
there was a curry of chicken that would have alone, and entirely prevented my climbing any 
suited my friend, the Indian general, of whom | high places which required two arms to help 


I formerly wrote to you. Then there were | one up. 


calves’-feet jelly and blanc-mange in moulds, 
and mish-mish and apple and mince and pump- 
kin pies, and there was a cake made of sugar 
and almonds, which you struck with a stick or 
a knife, and when you broke it, out flew a white 
pigeon ; and this was but half the variety where- 
with our indefatigable dragoman had loaded our 
Christmas table. 

That night the weather changed. We had 
been on deck always before this until nearly 
midnight, and now we went up.to see the boat 
illuminated. Fifty colored lanterns, crimson 
and blue, yellow and green, were hung out from 
all the spars and ropes and awning-posts. Blue- 
lights sent their glare over the surface of the 
water, and altogether it was about as strange a | 
scene as Wady Halfeh is likely to have in the | 
next half century. 

The boat was rigged for the return voyage; 
the great yard was taken down, and laid fore- | 
and-aft over the cabin, while the small yard | 
from the mast at the stern was placed on the | 
fore-mast, and the deck-plank were taken up, | 
leaving the seats for the men to row. At mid- | 


| 


| 


Mohammed Hassan lifted me out, and I found 
myself in good condition to walk down to the 
boat. It was now nearly dark, and we pulled 
on down to Abou Simbal, and came at length 
to the large boat lying under the front of the 


| smaller temple. The colossi looked down on 


us with a majesty and grandeur that surpassed 


| all that I had anticipated even from my view 


of them a few days previously. They lifted 
their heads up in the gray and solemn night, 
and gazed over the river. I could have done 


| homage then and there to the magnificence of 
| Abou Simbal. 


As we were approaching, the idea occurred 
to us to illuminate the temple and scare the 
spirits that haunted its gloomy chambers. Abd- 
el-Atti entered into the idea, and we were all 
at work immediately, preparing lanterns and 
candles. 

The ladies, as yet, had seen only the outside 
of the temple, and when we had our arrange- 
ments made we formed a line to climb the heap 
of yellow sand that lay between us and the door- 
way. ‘Two torches led the way, and four more 


night, when the wind had gone down, the boat | brought up the rear, and the ascent being at 
was cast off, and with a long shout and a new length accomplished, we left the ladies on the 
chorus she swung her head to the current, and | sand at the door while we entered to arrange 


the downward voyage had commenced. It was | the lights. 
Never since the days of Rameses has his great 
| temple shone so brilliantly. Every statue held 
| bright lanterns, and for two hundred feet through 
| the long rooms we placed them—rows of every 
| color, shining on painted walls and lofty statues. 
The altar was in the shadow—for so we arranged 
it—hiding the lights behind it that they might 
| shine on the faces of the gods, and not on the 
| altar front. When all was ready, we called in 
the ladies, and as they entered, the sailors, who 
had busied themselves about the lamps, sudden- 
ly disappeared, and the temple was apparently 
|empty. But at the moment of our re-entering, 
| in place of the chorus of priests and attendants 
| that was wont to arise in the hall, deep, sepul- 
chral voices, from unknown recesses, uttered in 
| loud and terrible unison the well-known ery, 
| * Bucksheesh, Howaijji !” 

It was vain to resist such an appeal, and 
we answered it instantly; whereat the voices 
changed, and the men emerged from their hid- 

| ing-places with shouts of thanks. 
It was a gorgeous scene, worth visiting Egypt 
| to look on, that illumination; and we sat for 
| hours in the hall, gazing with never-ceasing 
| wonder and awe on the splendid statues and 
| lofty walls. Then we wandered with torches 
| through all the chambers, scaring the owls and 
| bats from their hiding-places; and when it was 
nearly midnight we came out to the air, and 
there lay on the river and on the temple front 
such a moonlight as we dream of in other lands 
but never see except just here. The hoary 


cold and clear, and looking upward one might 


imagine that the night was a Christmas-night 
at home, when the stars hold their most joyous 
revel. I sat on deck till long after the voyage 
commenced, and then slept. So ended Christ- 
mas at Wady Halfeh. 

The next afternoon, as the sun was setting, 
we approached the rock-hewn temple at Fétayg, 
a few miles above Abou Simbal, and while the 
boat went on we took the small boat and pushed 
ashore, and climbed the rocks to the doorway, 
which was thirty feet above the water. Enter- 
ing the hall, the roof of which is supported by 
four square pillars, we were astonished at find- 
ing the principal object in view a picture of the 
Saviour on the ceiling, his head surrounded by 
ahalo. This, like many other of the Egyptian 
temples, has been used in later years for Chris- 
tian worship, but not in late years. I have mach 
veneration for these evidences of the faith of the 
early Christians. Here martyrs worshiped in 
days when martyrs suffered for the name of their 
Lord, and in many of these places martyrs died 
with eyes fixed on the image of their Saviour. 
There was an inner room—an adytum—in this, 
as in all temples, and I walked into it. It was 
the veriest trap in Egypt. I walked heedlessly, 
perhaps, but as I entered the doorway I stepped 
forward on nothing. There was a square tomb 
into which I had fallen. It was about ten feet 
deep, fortunately no deeper, but it was enough 
to injure my left shoulder seriously, and prevent 
my using that arm for more than a month. It 
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rocks looked like silver, and the gray statues 
gleamed in the mellow light and seemed to 
know its beauty. We threw ourselves down on | 
the sand, and drank in all the beautiful scene ; | 
and at last, when the ladies had gone down to | 
the boat and were sleeping, I re-entered the | 
temple, and sat down in the centre of the great | 
hall alone, and watched the fading lights, and | 
pondered on the old, old story of the decay of | 
empire. 

That altar seemed waiting the sacrifice, but 
who shall supply the victim or kindle the flame? 
The silent gods sat on their throne and invited 
worship, but who will kneel to rock-hewn gods 
in Egypt now? There were times, said I to 
myself, when the tramp of armed men and the 
rustle of soft silks were heard in these halls; 
when priests and princes were here with maid- 
ens and matrons. There were times when men 
worshiped at that altar; when this stone was 
worn with the knees of devotees. Where are 
they all? 
swered the question. One by one they went 
out in gloom. A flicker, a spark, a little smoke, 
and all was over; and at length all were gone 
but three that stood behind the altar, and all 
was gloomy except in the holy room; and then, 
suddenly, as if a bat or an owl swept over them, 
they too vanished, and the blackness of dark- 
ness was around me. 

I was alone, at midnight, two hundred feet 
from the air, in the deep caverns of Abou Sim- 
bal. Bats were flitting around me, and certain 
sounds were not pleasant to hear, sharp rattling 
noises that were much like scorpions. I had 
killed one in the temple that evening. But I 
have felt more alone in my own country many 
a dark night than I did here. It was but a few 
paces in a direct line, and when I had taken 
them the hill of sand was before me, and up 
this, creeping on hands and knees through the 
doorway, I emerged into the pure atmosphere. 
My shoulder had by this time become exceed- 
ingly painful, and sleep was out of the question. 
So I managed to get myself up into the corner, 
under the ear of the great statue at the north, 
and here I sat and waited till heavy sleep well- 
nigh overpowered me, and then, hastening down 
to the boat, I lay in my bed all night, but rest- 
less and in pain, and glad to welcome the dawn. 

Next day we saw the sun rise, and devoted the 
day to measurements of the temples and taking 
copies of the most interesting hieroglyphics. 
Some idea of the size of the eolossi may be gath- 
ered from a few of the dimensions of the face 
and head of one of them. The length of the 
nose is three feet five inches; height of the fore- 
head to the edge of the cap or crown twenty- 
eight inches; width or length of the eye twen- 
ty-nine inches; width of the mouth four feet; 
distance from the nose to the bottom of the chin 
three feet; length of the ear three feet. The 
entire length of the head is about twelve feet, 
including an estimate of that part of it concealed 
by the cap or head-dress. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance in connection with one of the colossi, 


One by one my failing candles an- | 


the second from the north, is a fracture of the 
right arm, probably contemporary with the mak- 
ing of the statue, for the elbow is supported by 
a stone wall under it, on which are carved many 
hieroglyphics. : 

The smaller temple stands two hundred yards 
to the north of the large one, the ravine, down 
which the sand pours, being between them. 
Both temples are of the same period—that of 
| the great Sesostris, whose name is carved on 
every pillar and portion of the walls. This great 
monarch appears to have devoted much of his 
wealth to beautifying this spot. Why he chose 
it for such expenditures tradition or story saith 
not. No mounds remain to mark the site of an 
ancient city, nor is there evidence of a palace 
or royal residence near it. Possibly some great 
event occurred on the Nile at this point, which 
led him to mark the bank in this manner, and 
future ages may succeed in reading the story on 
these tablets. 

As we left Abou Simbal, shooting rapidly 
down stream, we passed a niche in the rock in 
| which is a seated statue. Had I seen it before, 

I should have paused to examine it. None of 
the books mention it, but it is worth stopping to 
|look at. It was late, however, and we were lit- 
| erally by it before I caught sight of it, and it was 
| too late to return, and I was, withal, suffering 
too much from my wounded arm to climb up 
to it. 
| We reached Derr again on the 28th, and 
| Abdul Rahman was on the shore with his suite 
|to receive us. ‘The large boat could not ap- 
| proach the city for want of water, and we ac- 
| cordingly took the small boat, and the ladies sat 
| in that and dropped slowly down stream, while 
| we walked with the Governor and his attendants 
| along the shore to his residence, under a large 
| sycamore fig-tree, the largest, with the excep- 
tion*of one near it, that I have seen in Egypt. 
Here we had pipes and coffee, and here, to our 
surprise, Abdul Rahman produced various pres- 
ents which he had been collecting for us since 
we went up the river. Foremost among them 
he literally trotted out two ostriches, for which 
he had sent off to the desert, and which stood 
up in the square as proudly as desert lords. It 
was something to own ostriches, but what to do 
with them? Either they or we must move off 
from the boat if we took them on board. We 
felt much like the celebrated individual who be- 
came suddenly possessed of an elephant. A 
small and beautiful monkey was much more ac- 
ceptable. He was just what we had been wish- 
ing for, and we received him with no little de- 
light. The ostriches we retained in our posses- 
sion during our stay at Derr, but when we left 
we were obliged to return them to the Governor. 
He had also provided sheep, and fowls, and 
Nubian mats, and indeed loaded us with his 
presents, for all of which we could make no re- 
turn other than that which I have stated that I 
afterward attempted to make. I hope to hear 
before I leave Egypt that Abdul Rahman is ap- 





pointed to Luxor. 
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We visited the temple at Derr. It is in 
sadly ruinous condition, and of little interest 
cnilies for its great antiquity. Amada, a few 
miles below Derr, on the opposite side, is of 
much more interest, as well as possessing much 
beauty of painting and sculpture. We passed 
some hours very pleasantly at Derr, and then re- 
turned to our small boat, with the Governor in 
company, and pulled down to Amada, where 
the large boat was awaiting us. Having visited 
the temple, we bade him good-by, and once more 
resumed our downward passage. 

We now began to meet boats of travelers. 
We met one English boat just at Derr, and in 
the afternoon we were startled while at digner 
by a cry of ‘Letters, letters!” Springing out 
on deck, we found that we were meeting two 
English boats, and rounding to the land as they 
did, we hastened on shore to learn the meaning 
of this strange sound in Nubia. Lord P——, 
an English nobleman, had brought us letters 
from Luxor, which he had very kindly taken 
charge of when he saw them lying there, and 
we welcomed them as letters were never wel- 
comed before. ‘Tearing off the envelopes in the 
palm-grove, I read enough to know that the 
dear ones at home were all well, and then hast- 
ened back to the boat with the news. It was 
strange to read of the return of Dr. Kane and 
his gallant party; and as I read it, I turned to 
the crew and told them the story of that expedi- 
tion. They were deeply interested in it and its 
result, and evinced their interest by repeated 
exclamations of astonishment as I related it, 
and by a general outbreak of satisfaction at its 
conclusion. 

Who can imagine the pleasure which these 
letters brought to us? ‘They were, too, nearly 
three months old, but they were as welcome as 
if but one day from the hands that penned them; 
and that evening as we approached Korusko we 
were more full of quiet satisfaction and delight 
than we had been on any evening since we left 
Cairo on our Nile voyage. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached 
Saboa—the Valley of Lions, so called from the 
lion sphinxes, an avenue of which was in front 
of the temple. The moon was up, and we de- 
termined to see the temple and goon. Coming 
to the land near the village, we climbed the 
bank and found profound stillness among the 
huts. Not even a dog barked at us. There 
was a donkey tied near the houses, and Abétel- 
Atti mounted him and performed some feats of 
riding for general amusement, but no one awoke. 
They sleep soundly, these poor dogs of Nubians. 
So we walked up to the temyle and around it, 
and viewed its ruins, and returned to the boat 
and were away. These moonlight views are, 
after all, the pleasantest memories we shall have 
of Egypt. The temple at Saboa dates from the 
time of the great Remeses, and around it hang 
the memories of thirty centuries. It is as well 
to have seen such a spot in the silver light of 
the moon, and not by broad day, for one can 
thus better imagine it the abode of ancient 
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stories. The men had other ideas of night and 
moonlight, and on our return to the boat we 
found each one of them loaded with fuel for 
cooking, which they had stolen in and near the 
village. 

The next day a strong wind from the north 
forbade our advancing, and we lay at the shore 
and waited its going down. I passed the day 
among the hills and in the villages on the shore, 
learning what I could of the domestic life of the 
poor Nubians. Their houses and furniture were 
simple enough, and their dress even more so. 
The purchase of milk had been a source of 
amusement as well as difficulty all along the 
river, and while waiting here we endeavored to 
secure a supply. Abd-el-Atti sent for his pail, 
and we sat on the rocks among the huts on the 
hill-side, and told the women to bring their milk 
and pour into it. Singularly enough the great 
objection which they had to parting with it 
originated in their love of butter. Not for eat- 
ing purposes. That would be a waste of pre- 
cious material. It was for the head only, to soak 
their black locks withal. Hence one brought 
but a pint, and another half as much, and an- 
other but alittle more. Before they would pour 
the milk into a common receptacle they must 
have the money; and as for copper, they would 
not touch it. No, it must be silver. But we 
had no silver coin small enough to pay for such 
small amounts of milk, and after a long parley, 
Abd-el-Atti made a dash at the calabashes and 
poured them all into the pail together. Then 
arose a cry, and while three or four of them 
shouted their indignation, one, a tall and beau- 
tiful girl, one of the most elegantly-formed 
women that I have seen, and displaying her 
beauty in unvailed freedom, seized the handker- 
chief which Abd-el-Atti had laid on a rock, and 
in which was a dollar or so of money, and sprang 
like a deer up the side of the rocks to a high 
point, where she turned and shook it at us with 
a shout of delight. Abd-el-Atti raised his gun 
and pointed it at her, but she knew well that it 
was only a threat, and she did not fearit. The 
entire fearlessness of the women in this part of 
the world is remarkable, and appears to be am 
evidence that they are well treated. In all the 
blows that I have seen struck here I never saw 
a man strike a woman; and 6ftentimes when I 
have observed a man putting to flight a crowd 
who surrounded a doorway or whg anneyed 
travelers, the women remained undisturbed, 
never apprehending violence. It was a long 
time before we could induce the girl to return 
with the money, but when she did, she ap- 
proached without a moment's fear of personal 
violence. A woman near this scene was grind- 
ing the castor-bean between two stones, and ob- 
taining the oil for anointing purposes. Others 
were pounding corn into meal and making bread ; 
and all were stout, fat, sleek women, looking as 
if fed on the fat of the fattest of lands, instead 
of the dry meal of Egypt. One man in America 
could not live a day on what will keep a Nubian 
family in geod feed for a week. 
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Ww hile I was weniteaeg over the hills in 
search of foxes the wind went down, and the | 
Reis, with a stupidity for which he had become | 
somewhat remarkable, cast off the fasts and | 
went on down the river without looking for his | 
passengers. I saw this from a hill-top nearly a 
mile away from the river, and had the pleasant 
consciousness withal, that every one on the boat 
had probably gone to sleep, and I might follow 
them till night in vain. Abd-el-Atti was some- 
where among the mountains also, and I de- 
termined instantly to look him up, and at that 
moment saw him a mile below the boat, hurry- | 
ing to the bank of the river. 
and I came up an hour afterward, foot weary 
and glad to get on board again. 

At nearly midnight that night we were at 
Dakkeh, and determined to see it, as we had | 
seen Saboa, by the light of the moon, which in 
fact had not yet arisen. The villagers were 


sound asleep, and did not hear us as we pulled | 


the dry corn stalks from the roofs of their houses, 
wherewith to build a fire in the desolate court 
of the temple. 

By their light I copied a quaint picture of a 














HARPER AT DAKKEII. 


man, or a devil, or a god, playing on a harp. 
It is on one of the pillars at the left of the door 
as you enter, and serves to illustrate one of the 
ancient stylesof niusical instrument. This tem- 
ple is well worth a visit, if only for the exquisite 
state of perfection in which many of the sculp- 
tures remain, especially those in the small se- 
pulchral chamber on the east of the adytum, 
where, but for the smoke and blackness, one 
might almost imagine every thing fresh from 
the builders’ hands. Returning from the tem- 
ple, we’ found some of the villagers awake, 
and pushed into their houses. There were the 
usual strange groups lying on the ground in 
profound slumber, forgetful for the time of the 
labors and the ills of life. An old man and an 
old woman, very old, lay by the embers of a 
fire, and when I entered rubbed their eyes at 
the strange vision that interrupted their slum- 
ber, and looked piteously at me, as if they 


He stopped them, | — 
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| thought I had come to disturb them in their 
few remaining days. I dropped money into 
their hands, and they looked like new beiifgs, 
Some antiques were here, a few broken vases, a 
coin or two, and some trifles of that kind; and 
having bought all that were of any value, we left 
them to sleep again, and hastened back to the 
boat. It was a grand night again. 


| 


The moon 


lay in the east with an air of majesty and calm- 
|ness that I never saw surpassed, and I had 
blessed sleep that night and the dreams that 
Thank God again for 
* 


most of all I longed for. 
| dreams! 


| 


_ Mz \RY BU RNIE OF THE MIL L. 
yrs of the Mill have been celebrated in 
opera, story, and legend. They have done 
| good service to English song, and the mill- 
| wheel clacks through many a sweet Saxon bal- 
lad. Iam not surprised that poet and legend- 
ary should thus affect the mill in their rhymes 
and staries. ‘There is something very pictur- 
esque and graceful in that fine old-fashioned in- 
stitution, the water-mill. Thank Heaven that 
while rivers run, and rain falls, the monster, 
Steam, will never hustle them out of the coun- 
try! 

There is on the banks of the river Passaic, 
New Jersey, some thirty miles below its source, 
one of the prettiest grist-mills I have ever seen. 
The lake above it, which the dammed-up wa- 
ters have formed, is surrounded by rising, and 
sometimes precipitous grounds, covered with a 
luxuriant growth of white oak, hickory, and 
lofty elm-trees. A few noble tulip-trees crest 
the heights, and in the months of blossom fling 
out their green arms and hold aloft their gold- 
en chalices to catch the dews of heaven, like 
some great Norse giants holding forth their gob- 
lets for the flowing mead. Down by the water's 
edge a wilderness of wild flowers tangle toget) 
er, and drag each other down into the cola 
stream, W hile over the crests of the uplands the 
blue edges of Schooley’s Mountains fade into 
the distant sky. 

The mill itself is aged, and consequently pic- 
turesque. Green slime, the deposit of many a 
flood of water that is now absorbed in the great 
sea, lashing the shores of Algiers, or leaping to 
meet the thirsty clouds, hangs in green locks 
from the old wheel like water-kelpie’s hair. 
The roof is sloped and ragged, and the shingles 
hail tattered round the eaves. The stakes 
that, driven deep into the soft bed of the river, 
form the dam are black with age and long im- 
mers#on, and sometimes in the winter time, when 
the great yellow floods come pouring down from 
the hill-side, scooping out the clayey banks, 
and snapping low-lying trees, the old dam quiv- 
ers terribly, and sometimes fairly reels before 
the roaring water. But in the swect summer 
time, when the river is calm and clear, it lifts 
its black stumps peacefully from the flood, and 
seems to find the repose to which its age has en- 
titled it. 

But Burnie’s Mill, though old, does good serv- 
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ice, let me tell you. All day long, except 
in days of great drought, the slimy old wheel 
clacks round and round, and clouds of white 
dust fly before the doors, where corn enters and 
flour comes out. For old Miller Burnie is an 
industrious man, who works through rain and 
shine, and folks in the neighborhood say that 
pretty flaxen-haired Mary Burnie will have a 
nice penny when he dies. 

Oh, pretty, winsome Mary Burnie, if ever 
there was the type of a merry miller’s daughter, 
itis you! The clack of the mill on summer 
days is not more cheery than your voice, and 
the young fellows that toil among the sacks with 
powdered jackets and floury faces, would, any 


one of them, leap into the mill-dam and take | 


their chances under the wheel for one glance 
from your bright blue eyes. 

But Mary Burnie, when she trips down to the 
mill from the snug farm-house on the heights, 
does not care to look much among the dusty 


jackets and floury faces, for her eyes are always | 


bent straight upon the little shed where Miller 
Burnie has his office, and where his gay young 
foreman, Tip, keeps his books. 

It has been long a settled affair between Tip 
and Mary. They arranged it between them- 
selves one day returning in the wagon from 
eamp-meeting, and the next day Miller Burnie 
was notified of the fact by his dutiful little 
daughter. But I am inclined to believe that 
the Miller knew all about it months before that, 
for he did not appear in the least surprised, and 
only laughed and said, God be with them! 

So from that day forward, on all Sundays 
and holidays, Mary was splendidly gallanted ey- 
ery where by Tip, who, in a short-waisted green 
edat and purple-flowered waistcoat, cut so mag- 
nificent a figure that half the young millers had 

‘lke to die with envy. 

‘ Things went on gallantly with the pair for 

‘some months.. Tip was the best of lovers, the 
most exemplary of foremen, and poor, fond, 
bright-eyed Mary Burnie almost doubted if 
there could be a heaven happier than the life 
she led by the calm Passaic. She was not 
clever, to be sure, like Nellie Bryce, who had 
received a New York education, and could talk 
French and play on the piano, but she was satis- 
fied in her innocence, and the certainty that the 
sun-burned, little-waisted, handsome Tip, loved 
her better than any thing in the world. 

Very few people can be worldly happy with- 
out causing somebody else pain. Our extra 
good fortune has generally been subtracted from 
some one’s total of joy, and while we laugh and 
snap our fingers over the legacy or tHe love, we 
never think of the neighbor who is mourning 
perhaps for both. 

Miss Nellie Bryce did not behold unmoved 
Mary Burnie’s conquest of the gallant Tip. She 
had thought that her own varied accomplish- 
ments, the “extras,” in fact, of a fashionable 
boarding-school, had effected an impression on 
that gay youth’s heart; and, indeed, if Master 
Tip could remember all he said on one certain 


| moonlight night, the young lady had tolerably 
| good grounds for her belief. For Tip, I grieve 
to say, was a young may of a facile disposition, 
| and something like a Tine was Willing to 
| sail under more flags than one. And Nellie 
| Bryce was one who was not to be baffled with 
impunity. She was a strong-hearted, strong- 
minded woman, full of fierce passions and un- 
{ relenting resolves, and her hates and resolutions 
were both equally strong. She hated poor 
| Mary Burnie for taking her lover from her, and 
she resolved to be revenged. 
There was no mistaking it—although Mary 
| Burnie did her little best to mistake it—there 
| was no mistaking it, but of late Tip Clarke was 
changed. He had grown moody and sullen, 
he whose face used to shine with perpetual sun- 
light, and he no longer seemed to take the same 
pleasure in gallanting pretty Mary Burnie on 
Sundays in his wonderful green coat and purple 
vest. Nay, even once or twice he had come 
home with a thick voice and flushed counte- 
nance, and Mary had heard him out on the stoop 
with his companions blaspheming with a drunk- 
en tongue. Poor thing! she suffered very si- 
lently, but suffered none the less. Telling no 
one, not even her old father, but wasting on Tip 
a whole mine of love, which the more she be- 
stowed upon him, the more morose and sullen 
he became, as if he did not care for it, or felt 
that he did not deserve it. 

Mary moped and grew pale, but said not a 
word of her sorrow to Tip, though she could not 
help noticing the difference in his air when he 
walked beside her, and the way in which he 
avoided her glance ; he who used to spend holi- 
day hours looking into her eyes. She was per- 
plexed too, by the strange ways of Nellie Bryce, 
who, when she met her, laughed in her face with 
an expression of mingled pity and scorn. Mary 
shrank from this bold girl, and passed with low- 
ered eyes when they met. 

One evening, in the months when autumn 
was making his fire in the woods, and the crests 
above Burnie’s Mill were blazing with scarlet 
foliage, Mary Burnie walked, one Saturday even- 
ing, as the dusk fell, down by the silent mill, 
and out on a little tongue gf land that jutted 
into the river a little above the dam. It was a 
favorite spot with her for such innocent musings 
as she indulged in. Poor innocent bird! she 
had but a limited range of thought. What Tip 
said and did, and whether he would like her in 
her new bonnet. But then her love was so 
good and pure, and her heart so tender, that 
one would scarce wish that she had been taught 
the ‘‘extras” of Madame Cancan’s establish- 
ment. 

It was a quiet, pretty spot, that little tongue 
of land on which Mary Burnie loved to dream. 
A thick brush of sumach and sassafras trees, 
with here and there a Rose of Sharon, covered 
the soil, and dipped the tips of their branches 
into the stream. There were paths worn through 
the underwood by Mary’s tiny little feet, and 
the cover was so thick that the sweet bird might 
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nestle there all day long, and one pass within 
a few feet of her and be none the wiser. 

@n the evening in gquestion, however, her 
musings in the sumach grove were of a sadder 
nature than usual. Her heart instinctively 
seemed to prophesy disaster, and more than 
ever she felt that Tip Clarke was changed to 
her. She seated herself in a clump of bushes, 
and sighed and sorrowed as the stream stole by. 

Presently it seemed to her that she was not 
quite alone in her retreat. Voices, muffled by 
the intervening leaves, struck on her ear, and, 
alas! it seemed that both were familiar. She 
listened, and ah! what ears love has, when it 
scents misfortune ! 

**But you love her still, Tip. I know it. 
You have lied to me as to her, and I will not 
be your dupe.” 

‘*On my soul, Nellie, you wrong me. Let 
this kiss prove it. I only wait for some oppor- 
tunity to rid myself of this engagement. It 
was a passing fancy. I am net fit for her, or 
she for me. I feel ambitions stirring within 
me that she could never sympathize with or 
gratify. I want a woman who can aid me in 
my struggle with life, not a clog to chain me to 
a wretched farm and a crazy mill. Now you—” 

“1! I will go with you out into the world. 
We are both clever, Tip, you and I. We will, 
together, conquer fortune. A man who has a 
wife that comprehends him, has more than half 
won the Battle of Life. But swear to me that 
before next Sunday you will break off this en- 
gageraent with Mary Burnie.” 

‘**T swear it, Nellie Bryce. I swear it by all 
that I hold sacred. By my old mother’s gray 
hairs !” 

A kiss—a long, long kiss came fluttering 
through the leaves, and the voices faded; and 
a white, white face, that had been buried in the 
grass as if it would haVe sought a living grave, 
rose up, and there never on earth was seen a 
countenance more convulsed with sorrow than 
that which Mary Burnie upturned to the rising 
moon, 

* * * * om * 

‘“Where is Mary? Winsome, pretty Mary 
Burnie? She is mot at home; she is not at 
the mill; the neighbors know naught of her. 
Where is blue-eyed Mary Burnie ? 

The questioning echoed through the mill, 
and across the moonlit fields, and Tip’s face 
grew pale as the hours went by and the cries of 
the seekers were unanswered. The old father 
—old Miller Burnie, with his gray locks float- 
ing in the night air—ran here and there calling 
his daughter. The mill-men, who lived close 
by, divided into searching parties, and sought 
every where for the lost child. Even hard- 
hearted Nellie Bryce, as the time went by, felt 
an unwonted pang in her heart, as if she pre- 
saged some terrible disaster. 

Mary was got to be found. They had sought 
through loft and garret, and mill and woods, 
and yet she was not found. Al} thoughts cen- 
tred on one awful suggestion, yet none dared 





to utter it. At last old Miller Burnie, choking 
his terror with a strong hand, said, bravely, 
‘* Boys! let us drag the mill-pond.” 

The whole village crowded on the dam to 
watch. The light of torches flashed over the 
water, mingling with the sad moonshine, that 
seemed like a sorrow that could not be driven 
away. Old Burnie stood in one of the boats, 
pale but stalwart, and with voice and action 
directed the throwing of the nets that each time 
came up empty, with a ‘*God be thanked!” 
from all on shore. 

‘*She can not be here!” murmured the eld 
father; ‘‘there is not an inch of the place un- 
searohed.” 

Suddenly a loud shout arose from the mill- 
dam; a wailing shout, that told its tale. Not 
the triumphal jubilation of danger passed, but 
the cry of terror for death encountered. 

There was Tip stooping down over the black, 
slippery logs, and immediately under these rose 
out of the water a great white swash of gar- 
ments, and then a pale, discolored face floated 
into the mingling torch-light and moon-light. 
Poor Father Burnie fell in the boat like one 
dead, and hard-hearted Nellie Bryce turned 
away, and walked, sore-hearted, homeward. 

They carried Mary Burnie home—no longer 
pretty, winsome Mary, but livid and discelored 
—and the village gossips guessed that she had 
missed her footing, and so fallen in. But two 
people guessed better than that; and Tip, who 
found a handkerchief, marked with her initials, 
in the sumach clump, and Nellie Bryce, who 
saw him find it, knew that they had murdered 
that gentle heart. 

- w * * * * 

Some five months after a paper came to 
Widow Clarke, with a small paragraph marked 
in black ink, telling how Lieutenant Clarke, of 
the Nicaraguan army, being taken prisoner by 
the Costa Ricans, had been brutally butchered. 
And Nellie Bryce heard the néws; and that 
night the hard heart was melted, and she knew 
that there was a God who punishes as well as 
rewards. 





THE GREAT EPIDEMICS. 
YELLOW FEVER, 
ECENT events have invested this pestilence 
of the warmer regions of our country with 


new and terrible interest. We have seen it 
marching northward with steady pace, seizing 
upon city after city in its path, and ruthlessly 
devastating each town which it had stormed. 
The wail of the mourners has scarcely died out 
of our ears the gloom of the funerals still shad- 
ows our hearts. We have gazed sadly and 
helplessly at the doomed tities, while they lay 
swooning in the deadly embrace of the mercjless 
pestilence. 

Like all other epidemies, yellow fever hides 
its origin in the mists of the past. These giant 
devastators of nations have had no chroniclers to 
record their birth and early history. Nursing 
their tremendous potencies in some obscure 
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corner of the earth till they have arrived at 
adult vigor, their assault is always as sudden | 
and impetuous as that of the hurricane. Some 
physicians imagine they can find this fever #e- | 
scribed in the writings of Hippocrates, but they | 
forget that the peculiar symptoms on which they | 
rely to establish the identity—black vomit and 

yellowness of the skin—are by no means pecu- | 
liar to the disease in question, but may be, and | 
have been found attendant upon quite a variety | 
of acute and chronic disorders. ‘The prevalent 
opinion among those who have investigated the | 
subject is, that the disease is of modern origin ; | 
and some facts seem to connect it mysteriously 
with that dark blot upon the world’s commerce, | 
the Slave-trade. It certainly made its appear- | 
ance simultaneously with the inauguration of 
that infamous traffic, and some of our Southern 
physicians are convinced that it, like the blacks, 
was imported from Africa. 

However that may be, we have no satisfactory 
evidence of its existence till near the middle of 
the seventeenth century, although an attempt 
has been made to show that the companions of 
Columbus suffered from it. The sallow hue of 
those who returned, the suddenness of the seiz- 
ure, and the rapidity with which the disease ran 
its course, are the only facts relied on to estab- 
lish this opinion. The ordinary diseases of the 
climate, however, are amply sufficient to pro- 
duce sallowness, while the malignity and speedy 
fatality of the disorders which affected the ear- 
liest European visitors to the shores of this West- 
ern world, excite no astonishment in the mind 
of the physician who has seen and treated the 
terrible congestive fevers of our Southern States. 

As far as our knowledge extends, Pére Du- 
tertre is the earliest writer who can be said to 
have alluded to this frightful scourge of the 
warmer shores of the Atlantic. He saw it in 
1635, in the Antilles, and expressly tells us that 
before that time it was unknown in those islands. | 
He called it Coup de Barre, in allusion to the 
severe muscular pains which accompany it, and | 
which could only be compared to heavy blows. 
He also alludes to the yellowness of the skin, 
and believes in the importation of the malady. 
In 1647 it was in Barbadoes, whence it spread 
to other West India islands. Petre Labat, on 
landing at Martinique, in 1649, found it raging 
there. The monks in the convent of his order 
suffered severely. He says that he had it twice 
in his own person, and speaks of those scenes 
which have since his day become too familiar to 
American medical men—the bleedings from the 
mouth, nose, and stomach ; the ‘‘ walking cases” 
dropping dead in the street, and other charac- 
teristic phenomena which we now witness so 
often in New Orleans and Charleston. He tells 
us that it was first introduced into Martinique 
by a ship-of-war, the Oriflamme, coming from 
Siam, which contracted the disease by touching 
at a Brazilian port. Hence one of the numer- 
ous aliases of yellow fever, Mal de Siam. The 
earliest epidemic in the territory of the United 








States occurred in 1693, at Boston, into which 


city it was believed to be imported from Martin- 
ique, by the fleet under Admiral Wheeler. 

Since then it was unfortunately too well 
known to our ancestors over the whole Atlantic 
coast. Numerous epidemics of it have been re- 
corded by our earlier medical writers. Their 
accounts, however, must be closely examined, 
as this disease and bilious fever were then al- 
most universally, as they are now often, con- 
founded. Many of the so-called epidemics of 
yellow fever were only high grades of bilious 
fever, occurring in an uncommonly unhealthy 
autumn. Such, for example, was unqu¢stion- 
ably the so-called yellow fever of Virginia in 
1741-2. With all these allowances, however, 
we shall find that this malignant pestilence was 
any thing but uncommon in our growing sea- 
ports during the eighteenth century. 

There is a marked peculiarity which distin- 
guishes yellow fever from the other epidemics 
which we have been considering in this series 
of articles, Plague, we have seen, has ravaged 
the earth from the torrid sands of Africa to the 
icy mountains of Norway; cholera has stricken 
down its victims alike on the steaming deltas of 
the tropics and the cold plains of Asiatic Rus- 
sia; but yellow fever is essentially a disease of 
hot climates, and is eonsequently confined to a 
particular zone. It requires a certain amount 
and duration of heat to awaken it to life, and can 
never prevail where Indian corn will not ripen. 
Nor does it only haunt a particular zone, but a 
special portion of that zone. It is confined to 
the neighborhood of the hot coasts of the At- 
lantic and of the rivers which flow into it. Bil- 
ious fever, and the pernicious and congestive 
varieties of the paludal fevers, prevail alike in 
all the hot regions of the world, but yellow fever 
infests a limited portion of the lands “‘ too near 
the sun.” While it has ravaged repeatedly the 
western coast of Africa, Spain, and Portugal, it 
has never made its appearance in the Levant or 
on the eastern coast of Africa. While the isl- 
ands of the Atlantic have over and over again 
been swept by it as by a tornado, the archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific have never heard its 
name. 

It loves the haunts of men, frequents cities, 
garrisons, and ships, but never gets far from the 
sea-coast, except along navigable rivers. Only 
in violent epidemics is it wont to scourge rural 
populations, and has never succeeded in pene- 
trating the heart of the continent. It thus par- 
takes of the nature of both endemic and epi- 
demic diseases. In some of the cities of the 
tropics it is rarely or never absent. In high- 
er latitudes, as in New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Charleston, it is frequently present, but does 
not prevail, as a matter of course, every sum- 
mer. Farther north, it is only an occasional 
visitant, and always epidemic. A marked dif- 
ference exists between the common and the epi- 
demic forms—so striking, indeed, that some 
have considered them as two distinct diseases, 
Physicians, who have seen both forms, recognize 
the deadly epidemic variety at once, and can 
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almost predict from the first case the probable 
extent of the visitation. 

Those who like to trace coincidences, have 
not failed to point out that epidemic yellow fe- 
ver moves in cycles of from fifteen to thirty years. 
Thus, in 1762 the disease prevailed in Phila- 
delphia, but did not visit that city again till 


1793, thirty-one years later. At this time there 
was, as we shall presently see, a general activ- 
ity of the cause of yellow fever. Thus, in 1791 
it was in New York, in 1794 in Baltimore ; and 
it continued to rage, summer after summer, 
amogg the different cities, till 1804, when it sub- 
sided, to break out again in 1819, fifteen years 
later. This period of activity lasted till 1824 ; 
and again, in 1854, thirty years later, we have 
had it on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. 

As our space is limited, we must confine our- 
selves to the account of a few characteristic 
epidemics. The first which will attract our at- 
tention is that which revolved around the pesti- 
lence of 1793 in P hiladelphia. The origin of 
this well-known epidemic is still in doubt, al- 
though it has been discussed by some of the 
most able of medical controversialists. With- 
out committing ourselves to any theory of its 
origin or spread, we give a brief history of the 
pestilence. 

In April, 1792, the ship Zankey sailed from 
England with more than two hundred emigrants 
oR 5 for a new settlement at Bulama, a 
fertile island on the west coast of Africa, op- 
posite the mouth of the Rio Grande. There 
was no accommodation for them on shore, so 
that they were obliged to make the ship their 
head-quarters during their stay of several months 
at the island. A fever soon broke out among 
them, and became extremely malignant. No 
attention being paid to cleanliness—the clothes, 
bedding, ete., of the sick and dead being allowed 
to remain on board—the fever was so fatal that 
when the time for which the ship had been char- 
tered expired, there were no seamen left to nav- 
igate her. She therefore went to sea with the 
captain, the mate, one of the settlers, and two | 
sailors, three-fourths of the original number | 
having perished. 


In February, 1793, the Hankey entered the | 


carenage at St. George, in the island of Gran- 
ada. Shortly afterward a malignant fever broke 
out at that port. Two-thirds of the inhabitants 
were attacked, and one out of every five died. 
The vessels in port suffered sev erely. Out of 
five hundred regular sailors, two hundred died. | 
The severity of the fever caused Chisholm to 
call it Nova Pestis, for which he has been sharp- 
ly criticised. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the physicians of the South, who have 
long been accustomed to seeing yellow fever, 
were struck with the uncommon malignity of 
the recent epidemic, and that many of them en- 


tertain an opinion concerning it very much like | 


that which Chisholm promulgated concerning the | 
pestilence of 1793. 


Norfolk fever without being painfully sensible 


Few medical men approach- | noon, was 88° Fahrenheit ; 
ed the bedside of a patient laboring under the | degree lower. 


of the presence of a morbid element to which 
they were unaccustomed. Chisholm traces the 
subsequent frightful epidemic which so severely 
scourged the United States and the West In- 
dies to this importation. ‘This has been stoutly 
denied, and the whole subject will be discussed 
in a future article. 

The most terrible of these visitations of yel- 
low fever in that pestilential year was the well- 
known epidemic in Philadelphia. Dr. Chis- 
holm was of the opinion that the disease was 
imported into that city from the West Indies; 
Dr. Rush, as we shall presently see, attributed 
its origin to the effluvia arising from some dam- 
aged coffee. In deciding the question, it would 
be necessary to know whence this cofiee came, 
a point upon which we have been able to learn 
nothing whatever. 

The situation of Philadelphia is known to 
most of our readers. It lies upon a low and 
level tract between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, and the disposition of its. authorities to 
make streets with very low grades, adds to the 
natural difficulty of ventilation. Hence, it is 
one of the hottest cities of the Atlantic coast, 
the range of the thermometer being usually sev- 
eral degrees higher than in Baltimore, which is 
one degree of latitude further south. Devéze, 
the French physician who had charge of the 
hospital at Bush Hill, complained that the heat 
was more oppressive than in his former home, 
St. Domingo. The wharves, being built in 
slips, included water which was cut off from the 
current of the river, so that the filth which was 
brought in by high tide remained there. Chips 
and all sorts of vegetable matter slowly sunk to 
the bottom and mingled with the mud, where, 
under the influence of a burning sun, they slow- 
ly putrefied and sent up deadly gases into the 
air. Below the city were extensive marshes, 
and around it numerous pools left by the re- 
moval of clay for brick-making. The stagnant 
water, left here by the rains, slowly evaporated 
during the summer, dnd could not fail to render 
the city very unhealthy. Hence the great fre- 
quency of intermittent and remittent fevers ev- 
ery autumn. Besides this, it must be remem- 
bered that there were numerous unpaved spots 
in which the water settled, forming little marsh- 
es in different parts of the town. At that time 
| no water-works had been erected, and the in- 
| habitants were compelled to use wells, which, 
| being shallow, were tainted with all the impuri- 
| ties which can filter through the soil of a city. 
Devéze says, that the drainings of the grave- 
yards found their way into some of these wells, 
;and that the water from them became putrid 
within twelve hours after it was drawn. 

The summer of 1793 was unusually hot and 
oppressive. The air was calm, or stirred by but 
| feeble breezes, and the drought was protracted. 
| During the month of July, the average range 
| of the thermometer, at three o'clock in the after- 
and in August, one 
The dew- -point is not recorded, 
since the meteorologists of that day were not in 
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the habit of noticing it. It must have been 
high, however, for there was a universal com- 
plaint of an unusual oppressiveness in the heat. 
Laborers were often compelled to cease work 
when the mercury stood no higher than 84°. It 
was noticed that the sweat on the surface of the 
body dried but slowly. On the 25th of August 
there was a heavy rain, the last which fell till 
the 15th of October. 

Early in August Dr. Rush noticed a pecu- 
liar aggravation of the ordinary bilious fever, 
whieh was then prevalent. On the 6th of the 
month a young man was taken violently ill 
with a fever, which, after a hemorrhage, proved 
fatal on the 12th. Shortly after, two other 
young men sickened. On inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that the three had spent the greater por- 
tion of their time in a counting-room near one 
of the wharves where a quantity of damaged 
coffee had been thrown out. This lay upon the 
wharf and in the dock, putrefying and emitting 
a most horribly offensive smell, which sickened 
marry persons who came near it. About the 
same time a number of persons living on Water 
Street, between Arch and Race Streets, in the 
immediate vicinity of the pestilential dock, died 
of fever, some of them being carried off in twelve 
hours. ‘Dr. Rush maintains that all the early 
cases of the disease can be traced to this source. 

Convinced that the city was on the eve of a 
great calamity, this eminent physician gave the 
alarm. At first it was met in the usual spirit 
of trade. The fact was denied, and the inform- 
ant was ridiculed. It soon became evident that 
the information was only too true, and on the 
24th the Governor of the State directed the port 
physician to inquire into the matter. ‘The re- 
sult of his investigation was to establish beyond 
doubt the fact, that a malignant fever existed 
along the Delaware front, especially between 
Arch and Race streets, and in Kensington, and 
that it was spreading toward the heart of the 
city. Sixty-seven persons were sick in that 
part of Water Street, and the deaths throughout 
the city were estimated at forty. The bills of 
mortality, however, show that already a hun- 
dred and fifty had perished. On the 26th of the 
month, the College of Physicians issued an ad- 
dress to the public, in which they acknowledged 
the presence of yellow fever, and suggested cer- 
tain precautions to be adopted, 

A sudden change came over the feelings of 
the people. They passed from apathy and de- 
rision to the wildest alarm. The merchants 
and the United States authorities hurried away 
from the city. Business was at a stand-still. 
The infected portion of Water Street became a 
desert. The streets and roads leading into the 
country were thronged by the terrified fugitives. 
Even physicians, dead to the lofty instincts of 
their profession, fled ignominiously from the 
helpless city. Such was the alarm that the 
very hospitals were closed. At this crisis, the 
Mayor called a meeting of the inhabitants at 

State House. Some of the most influen- 
tial citizens met and organized a permanent 








Committee of Public Health. The poor espe- 
cially attracted their attention. They were la- 
boring at once under the evils of disease and 
poverty. A hospital was opened on Bush Hill, 
an elevated, dry, and airy portion of Philadel- 
phia, and some feeble efforts were made to put 
the city in a better sanitary condition. 

When fairly established, the disease spared 
no age, sex, nor complexion. Men, indeed, 
were more subject to it than women, and the 
extremes of life enjoyed a comparative exemp- 
tion, those between the ages of fifteen and forty 
being most liable to its attack. Fear was ob- 
served to predispose strongly to the disease. 
Any irregularity of living, violent and unaccus- 
tomed exercise, undue exposure, and in general 
any deviation from accustomed modes of life, 
had a similar effect. 

The physiognomy of the disease was peculiar. 
The eyes were usually inflamed, and had a sad 
and watery look, and sometimes an unnatural 
brilliancy and ferocity. The face was lividly 
flushed or dusky, and its expression gloomy 
and downcast. ‘Toward the close of the dis- 
ease, and sometimes not till after death, it as- 
sumed the yellow hue which has given rise to 
the common name of the fever. A dark mat- 
ter, like coffee-grounds, was rejected from the 
stomach, and this symptom also has increased 
the nomenclature of the malady, by the sig- 
nificant title, Black Vomit. The mental con- 
dition was various. Occasionally there was de- 
lirium, but ordinarily the faculties remained ap- 
parently unimpaired. Dr. Rush has observed a 
tendency to self-deception, the patients being 
unwilling to acknowledge that they were af- 
flicted with the prevailing epidemic. He has 
also told us that there was usually great de- 
pression of spirits and irritability of temper. 
This differs from the mental condition ordinari- 
ly observed in epidemics of this disease. It is 
characterized by a hardihood and self-possession 
painful to the beholders. The victims are fully 
conscious of their condition, laugh at their din- 
gy complexions, and find subjects of amuse- 
ment in the most frightful accompaniments of 
their malady. 

The ‘‘ walking cases” were observed in this, 
as in all other great epidemics in yellow fever. 
In some of these the patient appeared to enjoy 
his habitual health, till suddenly he was seized 
with an indefinable terror and a universal trem- 
bling; he fell senseless, and died in a few hours. 
More commonly, however, the persons so affect- 
ed experienced a vague uneasiness, to which they 
attached but little importanee. They maintain- 
ed that they were not sick, that they had only a 
slight indisposition, arising from cold or impra- 
dence in diet, that it would soon pass off of it- 
self. The physician, on examining them, de- 
tected signs of the most prefound disturbance of 
the vital organs, but could not eonvince either 
them or their friends of their danger. They 
continued to walk about and attend to their 
business or pleasure for the few hours of life 
which remained te them, 
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These cases are, as has alveady been said, | 
common in all countries where yellow fever pre- | 
vails. Dr, Fergusson tells us of an officer who, 
on the fourth day of the fever, rose from his bed 


in perfect possession of his senses, dressed him- | 
self, went to the market, bought fruit, and re- | 


turned to his room, where *‘ he shortly expired 
in a torrent of black vomit.” In New Orleans, 
during the epidemic of 1853, a physician, going 
into a livery-stable, noticed one of the men sit- 
ting on a wheel-barrow. He asked after his 
health, and received for reply that he was per- 
fectly well. 
tor, ‘you ought to go immediately home and 
attend to yourself; you are dangerously ill with 
the yellow fever.” The man laughed at him, 
and rose to attend to his duties. Ina few hours 
he was dead. One more case to illustrate this 
peculiar feature of yellow fever and this digres- 
sion will be brought to a close. It is quoted 
from Humboldt : 

** A person with whom I was on friendly terms 
during my stay in Mexico, had spent a very lit- 
tle time at Vera Cruz, on his first trip from Eu- 
rope to America. He arrived at Jalapa with- 


out experiencing any sensation to apprise him | 
of the danger in which he soon found himself. 


‘You will have the vomito this evening,’ grave- 
ly remarked the Indian barber who was lath- 
ering his face, ‘the soap dries as fast as I put 
it on; it is a sign which I never knew to fail, 


and for twenty years I have shaved the chap- | 


etons who pass through this city on their way 
to Mexico. Out of every five of them three 
die.’ This sentence of death made a strong 
impression upon the mind of the traveler, who 
was at great pains to explain to the Indian 
how exaggerated was his estimate, and that 
a great heat of the skin by no means proves 
the existence of infectious fever; but the barber 
persisted in his prognosis, The disease declared 
itself a few hours afterward, and the traveler, 
already on his way to Perote, was obliged to 
have himself carried back to Jalapa, where he 
narrowly escaped falling a victim to the violence 
of the vomito.” 

The disease gradually increased in severity 
till it reached its height on the 11th of October, 
on which day it swept into eternity 119 souls; 
a fearful mortality for a population originally 
only 50,000, and now greatly diminished by 
flight and death. The entire number of deaths 
in the city from the Ist of August to the 9th of 
November was 4044. It is supposed that, in 
addition to these, 500 persons who had con- 
tracted the disease in the city died of it in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The blacks, who escape the fever in ordinary 
seasons, enjoyed no exemption at this time. The 
same fact has been observed in all the violent 
epidemics of yellow fever, and has led some to 
believe that there are two distinct maladies con- 
founded under this name. Prisoners in the 
jail, and those families who voluntarily impris- 
oned themselves, escaped the disorder. Dr. Rush 





‘* My good fellow !” urged the doc- | 





by certain employmenta, Thus, out of nearly 
a hundred butchers who remained in the city, 
| and most of whom attended market daily, only 
, three died. Strangely enough, a similar exemp- 
| tion was enjoyed by persons whom we should 
suppose to be specially liable to infection. The 
grave-diggers very generally escaped; out of 
forty scavengers employed in removing the dirt 
of the streets, only one sickened and died; and 
| there was scarcely a case of fever among labor- 
ers employed in digging cellars. 

By the 12th of September the whole city was 
infected. Narrow streets and alleys, as might 
have been expected, suffered most severely. In 
the latter few escaped. Even those residents 
who were not actually sick with the fever, gave 
evidence of the influence of the poison by vari-, 
ous external signs, such as yellowness of the eyes, 
sallowness of the skin, preternatural quickness 

of the pulse, yellow sweats of an offensive smell 
| resembling that of the washings of a gun, and 
other symptoms of a poisoned condition of the 
blood. Country people who visited the city and 
remained in it but a few hours were attacked 
by the disease and died. 

The streets now put on the aspect of desola- 
tion, so common during the prevalence of mor- 
tal disease. More than half the hoses were 
shut up; grass grew up between the bricks of 
great thoroughfares; and an ominous silence 
reigned at mid-day. The passer-by heard only 
the echo of his own footsteps, or the dull rum- 
ble of the dead-cart, and the cry of its driver, 
| * Bring out your dead!” He saw none of the 
| activity of a great city, no groups of people hur- 

rying along in pursuit of business or pleasure ; 
only.now and then an anxious and agitated face 
| looked hurriedly at him, as its owner hastened 
| to summon the physician, the nurse, or the sex- 
ton to the side of some loved one. The streets 
which led to the cemeteries still retained a 
ghastly imitation of the old sound of carriage 
wheels, in the heavy, slow, continuous roll of 
the hearse. At no hour of the day or night 
was that sad sound out of the ears of the dwell- 
ers along these dismal thoroughfares, Funer- 
al processions were given up, bells ceased to toll, 
but at all hours those who were in the streets 
met corpses driven to their last home, often 
alone, sometimes with half a dozen relatives or 
friends following at a distance, for fear of con- 
tagion. 

At first, when the disease had fully establish- 
ed itself, the city resounded with the noise of 
lamentations, At all hours of the day and 
night voices of wailing women and children 
were heard through the open windows of the 
plague-smitten houses. Later in the pestilence, 
however, * grief descended below weeping,” and 
the blows of fate were received with a silent, 
sullen resignation. A settled gloom rested upon 
every brow ;,no0 cheerful face met the eye. An 
eminent physician records the shock given to 
his feelings by seeing a little child leok up into 
his face and smile. ‘‘I was strangely affected 





has noticed the remarkable immunity afforded 





with this sight (so discordant to my feelings and 
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the state of the city) before I recollected the | ject of this sketch is to give a vivid idea of the 
age and ignorance of the child. I was confined | visitation of a great pestilence, a brief extract 
the next day by an attack of the fever, and was | from a record of personal experience gan not 
sorry to hear, upon my recovery, that the father | be out of place. 
and mother of this little creature died a few Dr. Rush has not only given us a history of 
days after my last visit to them.” | the disease, but has also left us a sketch of his 
The moral effects of this pestilence were not own personal experience and feelings. His 
so deplorable as those which have been record- wife and children had gone to the country on a 
ed of other visitations. Its influence seemed visit, before the outbreak of the epidemic, and 
saddening and softening rather than hardening. | his family consisted of his mother, his sister, 
Robberies were rare, only two occurring in more | who had unfortunately selected this season to 
than two months, although many hundred houses | visit him, and two servants. He had five stu- 
were left wholly unguarded. Sympathy was ex- | dents, three of whom took rooms in his house 
cited on behalf of the unhappy sufferers, and a | after the disease had made some progress. The 
thousand acts of open and secret benevolence | whole of them were actively engaged in prac- 


soothed the pathway to the grave. The Sisters 
of Charity were conspicuous here as elsewhere ; 
so were the clergy of all the religious denomin- 
ations; and a few benevolent negroes, trusting 
to the supposed immunity of their race, render- 
ed invaluable services to the sick. The neigh- 
boring cities, and indeed the whole country, 
sympathized with the capital, and sent liberal 
contributions of money, provisions, and fuel. 
Still the pestilence raged with unabated vio- 


lence. The stagnant air teemed with deadly 
vapors. Scarcely a breeze ruffled the unbroken | 
calm. The light of the sun, shining steadily 


in the sky, became hateful to those who were 
sickening under his beams. In vain they look- 
ed up to the unmerciful heavens for the shadow 
ofacloud. The blue arch bent over them, hot 
and stifling, like the dome of a furnace. Anx- 
iously did they look for the change of the moon, 
in the hope of an alteration in the state of the 
atmosphere; but no change came, no breeze 
blew, no rain fell. Occasionally a haze would 
overspread the sky, light clouds would form, 
and supplicating eyes would gaze upon the 
mocking promise, only to see it fade away into 
the general vapor that had no healing in its 
misty wings. So the hot September wore away, 
and October, usually so balmy, arrived, but only 
brought increased mortality. The springs and 
wells began to fail; the pastures were burnt up; 
the dust extended two feet below the surface of 


the soil. To add to the universal distress, med- | 


ical aid began to fail the people. Some of the 


physicians had, fled, many were dead, more | 


were sick, and all were worn down with extreme 
fatigue. In one day it was estimated that six 
thousand persons lay burning with fever, and 
that only three medical men were able to be out 
of their houses, ‘The stoutest hearts now be- 
gan to fail, and despair reigned supreme over 
the city. At this moment, as if to verify the 
adage, ‘‘ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
a change took place. Dark clouds gathered 
over the sky, and on the 15th of October the 
long-desired, the prayed for, the benignant rain, 
came pouring upon the panting city. The pes- 
tilence had received its death-blow. The num- 
ber of the sick immediately diminished, and by 
the 9th of November the plague was over. 
General statements have far less force than 
the record of individual feelings, and as the ob- 


| tice. The Doctor visited a hundred or a hun- 
| dred and twenty patients daily, and several of 
| the students attended a fourth or fifth part of that 
number. The hours for meals were necessarily 
shortened, and even then they were encroached 
on. The house was thronged with patients, 
and the benevolent physician rarely ate a meal 
without prescribing for several as he sat at the 
table. His continual presence in infected places 
caused him to suffer many of the symptoms 
which have already been mentioned as present 
in many who did not fully develop the fever. 

‘*My nights,” says he, ‘‘ were rendered dis- 
| agreeable, not only by the sweats, but by the 
| want of my usual sleep, produced in part by the 
| frequent knocking at the door, and in part by 
| anxiety of mind, and the stimulus of the con- 
| tagion upon the system. I lay down in con- 
| formity to habit only, for my bed ceased to af- 
| ford me rest or refreshment. When it was 
|evening, I wished for morning; and when it 
| was morning, the prospect of the labors of the 
| day caused me to wish for the return of even- 
jing. The degree of my anxiety may be easily 
| conceived, when I add, that I had at one time 
upward of thirty heads of families under my 
care. 

‘* Every moment in the intervals of my visits 
| to the sick was employed in prescribing in my 
| own house for the poor, or in sending answers 
| to messages from my patients; time was now 
| too precious to be spent in counting the number 
| of persons who called upon me for advice. From 
| circumstances, I believe it was frequently 150, 
|and seldom less than 50 in a day, for five or 
| six weeks, The evening did not bring with it 
the least relaxation from my labors. I received 
| letters every day from the country, and from 
| distant parts of the Union, containing inquiries 
| into the mode of treating the disorder, and after 
| the health and lives of persons who had re- 
| mained in the city. The business of every 
evening was to answer these letters, also to 
write to my family. These employments, by 


affording a fresh current to my thoughts, kept 
me from dwelling on the gloomy scenes of the 
day. After these duties were performed, I 
copied into my note-book all the observations I 
had collected during the day, and which I had 
marked with a pencil in my pocket-book in sick 
rooms or in my carriage. 





To these labors of 
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body and mind were added distresses from a] In 1794, Baltimore suffered from the same 
variety of causes. Having found myself unable | visitation. That city consisted of two portions, 


to comply with the numerous applications that | 


were made to me, I was obliged to refuse many 


one forenoon before 11 o’clock. Many of them 


left my door with tears, but they did not feel | 


more distress than I did from refusing to fol- 
low them. In riding through the streets, I was 
often forced to resist the entreaties of parents 
imploring a visit to their children, or of chil- 
dren to their parents. I recollect, and even 


yet I recollect with pain, that I tore myself at | 
one time from five persons in Moravian Alley | 


who attempted to stop me, by suddenly whip- 
ping up my horse and driving my chaise as 
speedily as possible beyond the reach of their 
cries.” 


his sister, and his mother all fell sick, so that 
the only person left up about the house was ¢ 
little mulatto boy eleven years of age. ‘ At 
8 o'clock in the evening,” he continues, ‘I fin- 
ished the business of the day. A solemn still- 
ness at that time pervaded the streets. In vain 
did I strive to forget my melancholy situation 


by answering letters, and by putting up medi- | 


cines to be distributed next day among my pa- 
tients. My faithful black man crept to my 


door, and, at my request, sat down by the fire ; | 


but he added, by his silence and dullness, to the 


gloom which suddenly overpowered every facul- | 


ty of my mind. 

“On the first day of October, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, my sister died. I got into my 
carriage within an hour after she expired, and 
spent the afternoon in visiting my patients. Ac- 
cording as a sense of duty, or as grief has pre- 
dominated in my mind, I have approved and 
disapproved of this act ever since.~ She had 
borne a share in my labors. She had been my 
nurse in sickness, and my casuist in my choice 


friendship. Upon being invited to a friend’s 


house in the country, when the disease made its 


appearance in the city, she declined accepting 
the invitation, and gave as a reason for so do- 
ing that I might probably require her services 


in case of my taking the disorder, and that if | 


she were sure of dying, she would remain with 
me, provided that by her death she could save 
my life. From this time I declined in health 


The scenes of them were derived altogether from 
sick-rooms and grave-yards, I coneealed my 
sorrows as much as possible from my patients ; 
but when alone, the retrospect of what was 
past and the prospect of what was before me, 
the termination of which was invisible, often 
filled my soul with the most poignant anguish.” 

His house had by this time become a focus 


of infection, and before the close of the epidemic | 
he was attacked by the fever, and narrowly es- | 


eaped falling a victim to it, 


connected by straggling houses, known as the 


| Point and the Town. The Point, as its name 
every day. My sister counted forty-seven in 


implies, was built on and near a tongue of land 
jutting out into the estuary on the banks of 
which the city stands. It lies low, and at that 
time was filthy, and ,badly or not at all paved. 
The docks are in long slips, and necessarily con- 
tain more or less stagnant water. The tides 
are much governed by the winds, so that the 
daily rise and fall of water in the docks varies 
very greatly. 

The summer of 1794 was hot and moist, and 
the water unusually low. At Bowly’s Wharf, 
then much shallower than at present, when the 
wind blew long from the northwest, the mud was 


| exposed. The rooms over some of the stores 
To add to all this, his students were taken | 
ill, and three of them died. His servant man, | 


on that wharf were used as residences. They 
were without cellars, and water from twelve to 
eighteen inches deep, black, putrid, and of- 
fensive, stagnated under the floors. On the 
Point many cellars were filled with stagnant, 
fetid water. ‘‘Its effluvia,” says Dr. Drysdale, 
‘“were so envenomed, that if a fly came within 
its influence it fell dead upon its surface. This 
was so notorious a truth that it could not escape 
the observation of persons in the neighborhood, 
who led me to witness the immense number of 
those dead insects floating on the surface of the 
putrid water.” 

Here were elements of disease sufficient, with- 
out resorting to any hypothesis of importation. 


| This was charged against certain ships, but upon 


what appears to us very unsatisfactory evidence. 
The fever broke out almost simultaneously at 
these two places. The first recorded case oc- 
curred on the 4th of August on Bowly’s Wharf. 
At the same time an unusual malignity was 
observed in the bilious fevers on the Point. 
Other cases followed in rapid succession, and 


| though their true character was, as usual, loud- 
| ly and pertinaciously denied, the alarm was 
of duties. My whole heart reposed itself in her | 


such that many persons fied from the infected 
districts. Several physicians and priests were 
taken sick, and some of them died. Late in 


| September a favorable change took place in the 
| weather, which checked the further progress of 


the disease, and saved the city from further suf- 
fering. The disease confined itself to the places 
in which it originated, and did not spread over 
the hills. No case occurred in the upper part 


| of the city which was not carried thither from 
and strength. My short and imperfect sleep | 
was disturbed by distressing or frightful dreams. | 


one or other of the infected districts. 
The entire number of deaths from the fever 


| was 360. Small-pox, of a very malignant char- 


acter, prevailed before the commencement and 
during the continuance of yellow*fever, and 
proved nearly as fatal. The population of Bal- 


| timore at that time was about 18,000. 


Philadelphia was also visited this year. 

The follewing year, 1795, the disease pre- 
vailed to a limited extent in New York. It 
broke out in Water Street, in the neighborhood 
of some unfinished docks, which were full of 


| all manner of vegetable and animal corruption. 
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Across one of these a bulkhead had been built, 
in consequence of which a pool of stagnant wa- 
ter was inclosed and suffered to putrefy under 
a burning sun. There was much new ground 
in the same region, made up of dirt from the 
streets and cellars of the city. Fortunately the 
disease did not extend far from its place of 
origin. 

‘The next year the unfavorable sanitary con- 
dition of the lower part of the city was increased. 


Numerous cart-loads of dirt, not only of the | 


original soil but of the sweepings and refuse of 
the streets, were used to make new docks; and 
this perishable material lay putrefying under a 
burning sun. As early as June a horribly of- 


fensive odor arose from this decaying mass, and | 


by July it had become so insupportable that the 
people who lived near were compelled to close 
up the windows which looked toward it. Yel- 


ow fever broke out here, and was peculiarly | 
] fe brok t here, d liar]; 


fatal among the market-men who frequented 
Whitehall, and the ferry-men from Staten Isl- 
and and Jersey. Ships lying off these new docks 
also suffered severely with the same disease. 
The same section was visited again in 1797. 

Baltimore suffered again in 1797. The fever 
began, late in August, on Fell’s Point, to which 
it was entirely confined until after the launch 
of a frigate, on the 3d of September, at which 
many persons from the upper and healthier 
part of the city were present. Several who 
witnessed the launch were attacked with fever. 
The epidemic lasted till the 29th of October, 
and destroyed 545 lives, chiefly among a popu- 
lation of 2679 souls who remained on Fell’s 
Point. 

The year 1798 was characterized by an in- 
crease in the violence of this disease, and a 
widening of the sphere of its devastation through- 
out the country. It attacked Boston and many 
of the smaller New England tewns, desolated 
Wilmington, Delaware, and raged terribly in 
New York and Philadelphia, The accounts we 
have of that summer indicate some remarkable 
meteorological phenomena. The weather was 
both hot and moist. The rains were frequent 
and heavy, so that in New York the cellars in 
the lower part of the city were inundated. These 
copious showers had but little effect in cooling 
or clearing the atmosphere, for the thermometer 
soon rose, the heat became more stifling in con- 
sequence of the dampness, and a fog hovered 
over the city nearly every morning. The iron 
railings rusted with unusual rapidity, and it was 
said that the pump-handles became corroded 
over night—that the leaves of the trees were 
spotted by the unwholesome mist, and that lin- 
en exposed to its action contracted indelible 
stains. 

In addition to this, New York grossly violated 
the laws of health during that fatal summer. 
In different parts of the city spoiled provisions 
were stored. It having been observed that the 
mortality was considerable in the neighborhood 
of such nuisances, the authorities ordered an 
inspection of all the provisions in store, and the 


| removal of the tainted meats. By some strange 
| oversight, the putrid pickle was emptied into 
the gutters—a piece of folly which was attended 
by a great increase of the disease, not only along 
| the course of this poisonous current, but about 
the wharves into which it finally emptied, and 
throughout all those portions of the city to which 
| the prevailirg winds could carry the effluvia. 
| The population of New York, at that time, 
was about 54,000. Of these, it is said, two- 
thirds, vividly remembering how fearfully Phil- 
| adelphia had been scourged, fled into the coun- 
try—many of them leaving at the very com- 
| mencement of the epidemic. Nevertheless 2086 
| persons fell victims to the remorseless fever. 
| In Boston, similar violations of hygienic laws 
were visited by a similar, though milder penalty. 
That city lost 145 of her inhabitants. Phila- 
delphia suffered most. Forty thousand people 
are computed to have left. The deaths by the 
| fever among those who remained reached the 
| number of 3645. 
In 1799 a few cases occurred in the Northern 
| cities. Charleston suffered severely. 


In 1800 Baltimore and Norfolk bore the heay- 
iest brunt of the pestilence in the United States. 
We have already made a slight sketch of the 
topography of the former city, but some further 
‘description of localities is necessary to give the 
reader a clear idea of its sanitary condition. 
Jones’s Falls, a stream varying greatly in depth, 
in accordance with the season, divides the east- 
ern and western sections of the city. At its 
mouth there was, at that time, a land-locked 
expanse of water, known as the Cove, which ex- 
} tended well up into the Point. For several 
weeks before the outbreak of fever, the prevail- 
ing winds had blown so much water out of this 
confined pool that the bottom in many parts was 
bare, and the mud sent up horribly offensive 
gases. Not satistied with the deadly emana- 
tions of the reeking mud, the residents on the 
margin of this infectious water used it as the re- 
ceptacle of all the refuse of their houses. Dead 
| animals and every variety of offal floated on the 
| green and slimy surface, or lay half buried in 
| the soft and oozy mud, exposed to the burning 
| rays of the sun. So overpowering were these 
| noisome effluvia, that men who were employed 
| to fill its margin with earth, for the purpose of 

making new docks, were driven away by the 
stench. The floating impurities, unfortunate- 
ly, could not get out, as the only breeze which 
could drive them through the narrow opening 
which communicated with the harbor failed, and 
the prevailing winds came from the south. The 
| attempts which had been made to close up this 
| pond by filling up new docks, only increased the 
| mischief by the exposure of fresh earth to the 
| action of the syn. 

The neighborhood of the Cove soon became 
| unhealthy, and it was rumored that a fever ef 
| unusual malignity was ravaging the dwellings 
in its'immediate vicinity. ‘The rumors were, 
however, contradicted; every effort was made 
to smother up the facts, and the inhabitants re- 
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covered from their alarm. At length, conceal- 
ment being no longer possible, the Board of 
Health published a very guarded acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of fever of a graver char- 
acter than ordinary, studiously suppressing the 
name of the disease, and at the same time in- 
forming the public that the Town (the western 
part of the city) was unusually healthy. This 
announcement was not made till the 22d of Au- 
gust, and three days afterward they commenced 
a daily report of deaths and of new cases. <A 
hospital was opened, capable of accommodating 
130 patients at a time, and it was soon filled. 
Meanwhile, new distresses were added to 
those of the pestilence. The merchants on the 
Point soon took the alarm and fled, and the cit- 
izens west of Jones’s Falls became so frightened 
that they suspended all intercourse with their 
diseased neighbors. ‘The consequence was, that 
many poor men were thrown out of employment, 
and were unable either to get away from the city 
or to find the means of subsistence in it. The 
authorities, touched by their misfortunes, spared 
no pains to ameliorate their condition. The 
Mayor and Board of Health established a camp 
north of the hospital. Sixty wooden huts were 
erected, and into these the people from the most 
infected districts were removed. The plan was 


a good one, and its success was admirable. Thé | 


citizens came forward and contribpted liberally 
both provisions and money. ‘The Mayor, in his 
annual Message, stated that from two to three 
thousand persons, who otherwise would have 
perished either by famine or by pestilence, were 
supported upon these contributions. In spite, 
however, of these commendable efforts, there 
was no little wretchedness in the city. The 
streets were full of beggars, who could not gain 


admission to the Alms House because the Trus- | ver, which destroyed 52,559. 


the disease was the number of helpless creatures 
it threw upon the world. The health officers, 
in their rounds through the infected distriet, 
met with many houses in which the adults were 
all dead, and little children, from two to ten 
years of age, were wandering about the desolate 
abodes, and wailing for those who were forever 
deaf to their appeals. Fortunately, there ap- 
pears to have been a peculiar tenderness and 
thoughtfulness in the men who at that time held 
municipal office. Their hearts were moved; 
they took a vacant school-house, fitted it up as 
a hospital, and employed a matron to take charge 
of the little orphans, Confident of success, they 
appealed to their fellow-citizens to assist them 
by donations of linen and other clothing, and 
met a generous response. 

The population of Baltimore at that time 
was 26,114. Of these there died, during the 
two months of pestilence, 1197 of all diseases, 
The deaths by the fever were not published sep- 
| arately. 
| Other cities and towns in our country were 
| visited during the same year, but none s0 se- 
| verely as Baltimore and Norfolk. The disease 
| also crossed the Atlantic, and fell upon Spain 
| with great fury. Seville alone lost 21,000 of 
her inhabitants. 

The disease continued to assail our sea-board 
| cities till 1805, after which it bade farewell to 
|our shores for a time. It is not necessary to 
| give a minute description of its progress from 
| place to place during the last five years of its 
| first epoch of activity. We can not, however, 
| pass over in silence its visit to Spain, in 1804, 
| During that awful year not less than twenty-five 
| Spanish cities and towns, with an aggregate 
population of 427,228, were attacked by this fe- 
Other accounts 








tees of that institution had fled, and could not | raise this mortality to 124,200. 


be accommodated in camp because of its crowd- 


ed condition. | Carthagena lost 14,940. 


In certain cities it was peculiarly fatal. Thus 
In Gibraltar, out of a 


On the 4th of September the health officers | population of 9000, 4864 died, and only 28 per- 


announced that some cases had originated west | 
of the Falls; and by the 12th the flight of those | 
who could escape became general. The news- | 
papers of the time are full of various appeals to 


the absentees, the most urgent of which related | there perished, tn four weeks, 11,486. 


to the necessity of leaving their fire-buckets in 
some accessible place if they wished to find their | 
houses standing upon their return, By the mid- | 
dle of the month the pestilence had reached its | 
height, and continued with little abatement till | 
October. Then a favorable change taking place 
in the weather, a diminution of the number of | 
deaths was observed, which induced many of | 
the absentees to be guilty of the folly of too | 
speedy a return, though cautioned by the Board | 
of Health against such rashness. The conse- | 
quence was a marked increase in the mortality | 
from the fever—a re-kindling of the half-extin- | 
guished flame. On the 22d of October, the 
Board formally announced that all danger was 

over, very few new cases having occurred with- | 
in the preceding ten days. 
One of the most painful accompaniments of | 





| most frantic with fear. 


sons in all escaped an attack. Malaga was ter- 
ribly desolated. After losing nearly 7000 by the 
same disease in 1803, the town was again at- 
tacked in 1804, and out of a population of 31,460, 
A letter 
from that place, dated the 3d of December, 1804, 
increases this terrible mortality to 26,000, and 
says that only 7000 escaped. 

This awful visitation left the place almost a 
desert, and it seemed that the pestilence wore 
itself out for want of victims. The people— 
pent up within the limits of the city, not allowed 
to seek safety in the surrounding country, such 
was the dread of the pestilence — abandoned 
themselves to despair. Famine was added to 
disease, for the farmers and gardeners about the 
town would carry no provisions to their perish- 
ing brethren. There were soon no physicians, 
no nurses, no magistrates. ‘The sick tossed on 
their untended beds, and turned their pale faces 
to the wall to die alone. The well were al- 
The panic extended to 
the rural districts, and desolation girdled the 
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plague-smitten city. The grapes fotted on the | Peray. Dinner was removed but a few moments 
vines for want of hands to gather them, and | ago, and Stephen, having left his wine to praise 
famine finished what pestilence had begun. | itself, had commenced a conversation which I, 

The whole frame of nature seemed disjointed | not without a design, had led on to the point at 
during that mortal year. Earthquakes added | which I have commenced this narration. 
their horrors to those of the other deadly visitors My friend was a man of fifty, the proprietor 
of the unhappy peninsula. ‘There was mourn-/| of a fine estate, wealthy, and withal a lover of 
ing all over the land, for the census revealed | his ease. Having wherewithal to gratify his 
the fact that the population of the kingdom had | tastes, he did not think it wrong to pay liberally 
diminished one million during those fatal twelve | for pleasure, and hence there were few places 
months. | in the city or country that could boast as com- 
—_—_— : plete furniture as his. A choice library, splen- 

HOW WOMEN LOVE. | did rooms, horses, dogs, and every means of 

ES, she was beautiful. I tell you, Philip, | killing game and time you found at your service 

if Lucifer had fallen for love of such a! here, and among all these appliances we two 
daughter of man, the angels that shared his| were not at a loss in helping the progress of the 
glory would have envied his debasement. She) hours. But there had always been a certain 
was royally beautiful. Every look was a gleam | something in Wilson’s way of speaking when 
of starlight, every smile a ray out of heaven. | we talked of the past, that led me to fancy there 
Oh, yes! it’s all well enough for you, Philip | was a history concealed in his memory, that, 
Phillips, to sit there smiling at my fancies, and once told, would throw light on many points in 
you may keep on calling me extravagant, and | his character which I did not fully understand. 
all that sort of thing, but I tell you that Clare | It was when he had roused himself, or I had 
Milbank was an escaped angel out of the land| provoked him, to the emphatic declaration with 
of light.” which I have commenced, that I said to him, 

It was a winter night in the up country. My | falling back in my chair and sipping the Ivourne 
friend, Stephen Wilson, had sent me a most} from a blood-red glass that made it look like 
urgent invitation to come up to the old hall and | blood, ‘‘ Tell me all about her, Stephen.” 
pass a quiet Christmas with him, and I had ac- He looked into my eyes. They expressed 
cepted it for the sake of the quiet. I knew that | no great anxiety, nor yet any coldness. I feared 
no one would disturb us there, and the day aft-| to frighten him away from the subject by one, 
er I arrived a snow storm set in, and it blew and | and to offend him too much by the other. I 
snowed, and snowed and blew, until there was | lifted the glass to my lips, and eyed him over 
no fence, and scarcely a barn left visible around | the ruby rim. He fixed his gaze on me for an 
the house. The morning after the storm cleared | instant before he spoke. 
off we held a council and decided to forbid the ** Put down the glass, Philip. Put it down, 
breaking of the avenue road for a week, and it| I say, and I will talk to you, but not while you 
was a clear case that no visitors could approach | drink that stuff. It is too cold tipple for a De- 
through that mile of snow, varying from two to} cember night like this, and there is that in the 
ten feet in depth from the house to the gate. | cellar that would warm the blood in the veins 
It was a barrier between us and the outer world | of Pharaoh the First, could we but find his mum- 
all sufficient, and we sat down in the library to| my. John—John—bring up the mountain dew.” 
our books, and talk, and thoughts with much of It came; and, all being ready, he thus began 
content and satisfaction. and continued even to the end: 

It was the evening before Christmas. Christ- ‘*Clare Milbank was the daughter of the rec- 
mas Eve, hallowed by thousands of memories | tor of the parish in which I was born. It was 
other than those of the birth-night, in every hu-| far from here—very far. It was a country place 
man heart. I say human, for that heart is not| not unlike this in many respects. The old 
of the same mould, nay, is scarcely of the same | church stood in a grove near the crossing of 
clay with mine which fails to thrill with emo-| three roads, and a hundred yards from it was 
tion in the memories of Christmas Eve. I have} the farm-house, deep among trees and vities, 
lain at night in the starlight of Bethlehem, | which was the rectory. In it for many years 
have heard the sons of God singing their ever-| my father’s counselor, friend, and companion, 
lasting song of joy upon the plains whereon the Henry Milbank, had lived, and from its vine- 
shepherds watched, but I did not feel in the covered door he had carried out his Clare—the 
night time at the city of David much greater | beloved of his younger years, who had slept on 
emotion (though it may have been more sacred) | his heart for almost a score of winters—had car- 
than I have felt each Christmas Eve in home- ried her out to a grave in the church-yard un- 
land in my own old house, when I have called | der the moaning trees. From his study win- 








| 
| 


around me visions of the companions of other| dow he could look to her grave, and there, for 
Christmas times in long-gone years, who have | ten years, he never failed to sit at the hour of 
passed to the assembly of those that look with | sunset, and look and long for the hour when he 
undimmed eyes on the Child of Mary. too, having been carried out even as she, should 

We sat in front of a blazing fire, and on the} be permitted to pass through the church-yard to 
table between us stood the golden Ivourne and | the upper sanctuary wherein she was now wor- 
the last few sparkling drops of a bottle of St. | shiping. 
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‘¢ His daughter was a fair child, at those early | 


years when children first begin to be interest- 
ing; and I remember well, when I was a boy of 
ten and she a girl of six, that I thought her the 
veriest beauty in all the world.. And so she 
was, with one, and only one exception. She 
had a cousin, Philip, whose name you have 
never heard me mention—have never heard 
me tioned in this world; whose name has nev- 
er been uttered on the cold winds of earth since 
—since-— But no matter. I know not what 
impels me to a different course to-night. I feel 
a sirong desire, instead of the reluctance I have 
usually felt, to speak of these things to-night, 
and I will even yield to it. I do believe that 
on the surface of this earth now there is no 
one living being but myself who remembers the 
name of that radiant girl that was once so glo- 
rious in her young, glad beauty, and is now so 
utterly forgotten. She was the niece of the Rec- 
tor, the cousin of Clare; her mother was his 
sister. Lily Ray was the only rival of her cous- 
in, yet no*two persons could be more wholly 
dissimilar. The one was tall, queenly, and 
grand; the other was slender and exceedingly 
timid. The one had black and flashing eyes ; 
the other’s were blue and gentle. 


to each other by a love that was more than the 
love of sisters, and that even surpassed the love 


* Philip, I loved Lily Ray. 
I loved her. Not all the magnificent beauty of 
Clare could win me from her cousin. I dreamed 
of her all day and all night. 
tunities of meeting her. I gathered for her | 
fruit and flowers. I carried to her all my boy 
treasures, and with them all the treasure of love 
my heart could bestow. Who could forget the 
long rambles in the forest ; the seat by the rush- 
ing mountain stream; the evenings of summer 
beauty on the lake? Or who could wish to for- 
get the long winter evenings when we sat by the 
blazing hearth and talked or dreamed, or heard 
the Rector tell stories of his youth, or wove fab- 
rics of air and dream stuff for these years that 
we now live in so coldly, Philip? These years! 
how far away they seemed! ‘Those years! how | 
close behind me now they appear! 

‘Well, I left home. This is a dull story, 
Philip. Be patient; you shall come to the point | 
at length. I left home for school, and in my 
vacations twice a year I returned to my home, 
and met always the glad welcome of my friends 
at the rectory. My father died during the first | 
year of my college course, and before I gradu- | 


I sought oppor- 


In all re-| 
spects different, they were nevertheless bound 


From boyhood | 





love. You “wonder at this: so do I. It was 
not till afterward that I thought of it myself, 
and then it was too late—too late. They w ere 
both more like sisters to me than like friends, 
| We had studied together many years, and had 
lived from childhood in constant intimacy, but 
I never doubted that she knew my love. It 
seemed so perfectly natural, so much my whole 
life, that I thought it always evident above all 
things on my actions and on my lips. It was, 
therefore, a terrible blow to me when I returned 
from my last term in college, flushed with no 
few honors, expecting their congratulations first 
of all, to learn that Lily was absent from the 
rectory and might never return. Such a possi- 
bility I had never before thought of—nor had 
any of them. Her father had so long permitted 
her to remain in her uncle’s family that she had 
become as much a part of it as Clare herself, 
and it was like taking away his daughter from 
the Rector, and her sister from Clare, when Mr. 
Ray made his appearance and said that Lily 
must go with him to be mistress of his house in 
the city. In vain she strove, protested, begged. 
In vain the Rector and Clare implored and de- 
manded. Hewasa stern, cold man, and he came 
and went, and with him vanished one of the 
lights of the rectory, and when I came home it 
was to the saddest welcome of a stricken house. 


| For some days after that Clare and I talked 
of man for woman. | 


and planned what we would do. We would go 
and storm the city house of Mr. Ray. We 
would coax Lily to elope with us. We would 
steal her back and keep her concealed. We 
would do a hundred things that at length re- 
solved themselves into going together (with the 
Rector) tothe city to see her, and so we all went, 

‘¢* She was not at home.’ So said the serv- 
ant again, and again, and again, as we repeated 
our calls at the door. We left our cards and 
the name of the hotel, but she did not come. 
We called in the evening and received the same 
answer. Philip, we were green and simple 
people, and did not know that this phrase had 
other meaning than the words expressed. 

‘**But the next day I met her in the street, and 
she sprang toward me, and then shuddered and 
looked around her as if she feared that some 
one saw her. 

***Oh, Stephen ! ‘where—where are they all?’ 

*** At the hotel.’ 

‘*** Here in New York ?’ 

“Ofcourse. Did you not receive our cards?’ 

** ¢Your cards ?” 

‘**¢ We called four times yesterday.’ 

‘**¢ Stephen, I am a prisoner—my father is—’ 





ated I was twenty-one, and heir to his large | and here she burst into tears even in the broad 


property. 
‘* During the four or five years of my school | 


| street of the-city. 


“Tt all came out soon. Her father was a 


and college course, I had never for an instant | scoundrel who had been glad to be rid of the 
thought of any other future than that which my | care of her for the years of her childhood, but 
boyish fancy had pictured when I sat by the rec- | when he found that she was a beautiful woman, 
tor’s fireside on the winter evenings of younger | had thought it worth his while to take her to 


days. 


And yet, strange as it may seem to you, | the city to be mistress of his house, and a greater 


I had never mentioned to Lily my hopes, nor | attraction to call those into his society whom he 


had I given her any distinct intimation of my | desired to entrap and fleece. 
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‘¢ But she was too pure for his purposes, and | of the room and looked at me. 


he found that there was no hope of making her | 
useful unless he could reduce her mora! charac- 
ter nearer to his own level. I will not believe, 
I never did believe, that he designed to wrong | 
her, or that he would have consented to debase | 
her to the level of those women who sometimes 
furmed part of the evening company in his house. 
He had some sense of shame, some reverence | 
for the holiness of her mother left. | 








His idea | 
was not to destroy, only to sully the purity of | 
her character. Not to make her bad, but only | 
to make her look without a shudder on sin. | 
But to accomplish this he must detach her from | 
her former associates and friendships, and, above | 
all, from the old rectory. So he threw every | 
possible obstacle in the way of the reunion ‘of 
those bonds which he had so rudely sundered. | 
** Tt happened somewhat curiously that on the 


The Rector 


rose from his seat and took my hand in his. 


*** Are you serious, my boy ?’ 

** * Most certainly I am.’ 

““*Then if God help you I will, and we will 
be happy again. Is it not a grand thought, 
Clare ?” 

** But Clare had vanished. 

‘Then we arranged it all. We had learned 
that they were going to Ballston in a few days, 
and we arranged to go on to the Sans Souci 
and meet them. ‘The meeting was to be acci- 
dental, and we accomplished it precisely as we 
had intended. 

‘*Clare led her the first evening from the 
crowd in the saloon and on the piazzas to the 
darkest corner of the colonnade, and here, for 
the first time, I approached her. 

** Philip, I can not tell you of that interview. 


same day that I had met Lily in the street 1} It is recorded somewhere in the book that is 
met an old servant of my father, a man who | sacred to the record of those hours in man’s life 
had lived with us from my childhood, and who | which more than all others stamp him for im- 


was discharged with a legacy from my father on | 
his death. I had no*knowledge of his where- 
abouts, but now learned that he was in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Ray. Having been engaged but a 
few weeks previously, he had just begun to find 
out the character of his employer, and was about 
to discharge his master, when I begged him to 
serve me by remaining a little longer. [hada 
plan in my brain for the rescue of the fair girl, 
which I had not matured in the half hour since 
I met her in the street, but which the meet- 
ing with David seemed to make perfectly feasi- 
ble. 

“‘T need not pause to relate to you how the 
Rector sought and obtained an interview with 
his unworthy brother-in-law, or how he failed. 
We were not a sad party, for we were too indig- 
nant for that when we returned to the country. 
All our passions were aroused, and when we 
reached home we had an excited conversation, 
in the midst of which, with characteristic im- 
petuosity, I revealed my plan. 

‘*We were seated in the old house, in the 
chief room, the room that had been for many 
years the scene of our happiest hours. Where 
the golden sunshine all day long found its way 
to the carpet through the branches of the vines 
that overhung the windows, in showers of soft 
and gladdening light—where the cheerful hearth- 
blaze all the evening made candles useless, 
while we sat and talked, or sang, or read, or 
(as I have said before) dreamed, for we dreamed 
much, all of us—we all were dreamers. I re- 
member well that Clare stood near the west 
window, into which the last twilight rays were 
streaming. She had just finished some furious 
sentence about her uncle, and her eyes were 
flashing with indignation. Mr. Milbank was 
seated in his old chair in the corner, listening 
with a smile, that I could see through the gloom, 
to the earnestness of his beautiful child, and I 
was walking swiftly up and down. 

*¢ ¢ Sir, will you help me marry her ?’ 





“‘Clare sprang with a bound to the middle 


mortality. It was an hour that you may see 
written here in my forehead, here on my gray 
hair. I was an old man then, for she told me 
my hopes were vain—I must forbid them thence- 
forth forever. 

‘*Men talk of love as they talk of money. 
Men write of love as they write of travels, of 
pleasures, of pains. Some men even laugh at 
love; but such men, in their inmost hearts, ab- 
hor and curse themselves for the words they ut- 
ter, and lie in lonesome places among the beau- 
tiful things of existence, and perish of thirst on 
the banks of the purest fountain that flows into 
the River of Life. 

‘“*The memory of that beautiful woman, as 
she stood before me, with her white hand laid on 
my shoulder, and her blue, deep eyes fixed on 
mine, fixed in mine, for their light was in my 
brain and soul, that memory will not perish so 
long as I have eyes or soul here or hereafter. 
I bowed my head and wept, and she never shed 
one tear. I implored, and she wascalm. ‘No, 
no, no!’ that terrible word was reiterated again, 
and again, and again. 

*** And what shall I do—whither shall I go 
for hope on earth ?’ said I. 

** And she came close to me, Philip, as I 
stood with my head bent forward, and she lifted 
her beloved face close up to mine, and she put 
her arm, her small, white arm, around my neck, 
and whispered, ‘ Love Clare, Stephen !’ and her 
lips were on mine one instant, one thrilling in- 
stant—yet, Philip, one eternity of emotion— 
and she was gone. 

** And Clare stood ten paces from me, with 
her head bowed over the rail; and when it was 
all over and I staggered toward her, she took 
my hands in hers and held them in a close clasp, 
and said but one word, 

‘* «Stephen !’ 

‘** My sister Clare!’ 


‘¢ And then she wept. I never saw her weep 


before, and now it was but for a moment, and 
she drew me away, and I obeyed her. 
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** More than a year passed with the swiftness | street-door, with urgent haste. 
of thought, and I had never left the seclusion | the note.” 
of my country home. My own house and the Wilson crossed the room, opened a desk and 
rectory, these were the two places between which | private drawer, and returned, bringing in his 
my path now lay, and beyond which it did not | hand a small yellow note, stained with that inef- 
reach. Clare left home in the early autumn to faceable stain—ineffaceable from paper, cheek, 


Stop, I will get 








pass the winter in the city. During the year 
after my parting from Lily it would be vain to 
deny that I often recurred to her last words, 
sealed as they were with that last thrilling kiss, 
and when I looked into the face of beautiful 
Clare it did not seem so very difficult to obey. 
One can worship a star well enough if one has 
not already bowed the knee to another, but the 
devotion of boyhood and youth can not easily 
give place to another object of adoration. Yes, 
call it adoration, if daborare est orare, surely it is 
more true that amare est adorare. But the re- 
verse is far from true. To worship is not to love. 
I worshiped Clare, I bowed before her royal 
beauty, her clear intellect, her noble soul. In 
the year that passed so darkly over me she was 
a constant light, companion, comforter. She 
made the rectory bright with her presence, and 
her father’s heart full of delight all the day long 
with her cheerfulness and love. To me she was 
always the same sister—gentle, faithful, and con- 
stant; and when she went away I felt the blank 
more than I could have believed possible, and 
the autumn was long and desolate. In the mid- 
dle of December I was called to the city by per- 
emptory business, and went, leaving my home 
with reluctance, and intending to return within 
a week. 

**] found my business more perplexing than 
I had anticipated, and after a few days I de- 
termined to look up Clare. Relying on my in- 
timacy to pardon an evening call, I went at a 
late hour on Christmas Eve, and found myself 
in crowded rooms, having, as I now found, stum- 
bled on an evening party. I did not retreat, for 


the home of my sister’s friend was one of my | 


own homes in old times, and I was not disap- 
pointed in my reception. 

**Clare was the centre of a brilliant circle, 
and at home as a queen among her subjects. 
I believe that a thrill of momentary jealousy 
passed over me as I saw her—a sort of regret 
that she who had seemed always to belong to 
me should now be, in some sense, the property 
of the world, and I looked swiftly over the cir- 
cle to see if there was any one there on whom 
she would be likely to waste one of her royal 
smiles. But she sprang toward me with such 
manifest joy in every feature, and gave me 
such a welcome that my foolish jealousy, if it 
existed, was gone on the instant, and I was the 
envied man of the night by all the hangers~ 
on in the saloons of the fascinating Mrs. Whit- 
ney. 

‘*The hours sped swiftly with dance and song. 
It was near midnight when I stood with Clare 
in the library room at the rear of the saloons, 
while all the party were down in the supper- 
rooms. A servant entered with a note, saying 


or heart of man—the traces of tears, 
| ‘They are not my tears, Philip. They are 
Clare’s. 


| ***Clare, Clare, come to me before I die! 


| David will bring you. Do you know, Clare, 
| where Stephen is? Send him word to come, to 
| come quick, quick, Clare, for I fear—I-hope— 
| yes, I hope I shall not see the New Year! But 
| come to-night, Clare, if you would see me, fer 
| God knows whether I shall see the Christmas 


| morning. Lity.’ 





‘“We were wrapped in cloaks, and at the 
front door in an instant. 

*** You here, David?’ 

“Yes, Sir. I have never left Miss Lily 
| since you told me to stay with her.’ 
| He led us up one sffeet and down another 
| until we came to an obscure street, running 
| west from Broadway to the North River, and a 
house half way down this, at which he paused 
and knocked. 

‘¢ «Who's there ?” 

***The doctor and a nurse.’ 

“‘The door opened and we entered. 

‘*T did not know then, as I have since known, 
the appearance of the splendid room into which 
we passed. It was a hell. You know what 
that is. The upper portion of the house was de- 
voted to the private rooms of Mr. Ray and his 
family. ‘The lower part was arranged in gam- 
| bling-rooms, gorgeously furnished, in which we 

heard the sounds of the money on the boards, 

| and the quick, sharp commands of the banker, 
succeeded by the silence that waits the turn of 
the card. Passing through the hall and a sort 
of reception-room, we ascended a broad flight 
of stairs and entered a room that was dark and 
gloomy, and unmistakably the abode of sick- 
ness. 

*«¢ Have you come, dear Clare ?” 

‘**T have, and have brought Stephen with 
me.’ 

‘There was a strange half cry half sob from 
the bed, and I advanced toward it! 

‘* Philip, in that dim light I saw the radiance 
of heaven again, and over it was the very light 
of God, into the outer circles of which she was 
already passed, and into the central glory of 
which she was soon to be gone. 

‘** Shall I tell you all the horrible story she 
now told us. How she had been compejled to 
preside at the foul feasts that her father gave ; 
how she had been forced to admit the presence 
of gamblers and harlots; how night after night 
she had striven with indescribable agony to in- 
duce her parent to abandon this terrible life, 
and how all in vain. You will ask why she 
clung to it? why she did not abandon him for- 








that it had beeu brought by a man, now at the 





ever? I will tell you, Philip. 
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“J will tell you of a love high as heaven, 
deeper and broader than the sea that rolls around 
all the world. 

‘¢ She sent Clare out for a moment, and then 
she told me all. 

‘* Philip, she loved me with unutterable love. 
Yes, I knew that before. But once, once in 
the last spring-time of our happy home in the 
rectory, one holy evening when Clare had been 





** And her life, that she had laid down for her 
friend, God took and made immortal life there- 
of in the gardens of His land. 

‘* Philip Phillips, for fourteen years after that 
time Clare lay upon my breast, my faithful, 
loving, and beloved wife, and then I laid her 
glorious head low in the valley dust down yon- 
der. The snow to-night lies deep on both 
their graves, and Iam here. What am I that 


moved by her gentle cousin’s loveliness to speak | such women should have loved me? What am 
as never before of her own soul, she had learn- | I that God should have permitted such treasures 


ed that Clare, my noble sister Clare, loved me | to be poured out on me? 


with more than sister’s love. 


What are these lips 


Yes, she told her} that the kisses of such affection should have 


all, and she thenceforth shut up the fountain of | been pressed on them? these arms that they 


her soul, and laid a stone on the mouth, a 
heavy stone, to keep back the flood forever. 

‘This was why she consented to go with her 
father, and in this resolution she gave herself 
up, soul and body, to a hope that she might 
make her mission on earth the reform of her 
father, and the reunion of all of us in later 
years in some happy home that she dreamed of 
as distant but sure. But now the end came, 
and hope was gone, and love, human love, was 
triumphant. She could not die without seeing 
me once more; and spite of her father’s com- 
mands, spite of all her agony, spite of all her 
woman’s shame, she told me all, and in the 
moment of our parting I knew what a great 
flood of love, pure, holy love, God had forbid- 
den to flow over the gardens of my life, but had 
commanded into the channels that make glad 
the eternal city. She was going to heaven with 
all that love that might have been mine, and I 
could but hope that sometimes in starry nights 
I might bare my forehead to the sky, and feel 
the far-off spray, some blessed drops out of that 
deep, strong flood. 

**And then Clare came back, and we sat 
down side by side, and held her hands in ours, 
and the swift moments of her life ran out. 

** She never told Clare her love; mark that, 
my friend. That glorious creature never told 
Clare one word; never hinted to her of what 
we had spoken in the hour that she had been 
absent; and she never knew that Lily loved 
me. 

‘The doctor came in toward morning, and 
was startled at the change he found in his pa- 
tient. He told her she was dying, and she 
heard him calmly, and looked at me with one 
long longing gaze, and closed her eyes on us 
for a moment, and opened them again with the 
soft radiance of the land of angels in their light. 

**Once, only once, she took my hand in hers 
and drew me down to her, and whispered, in a 
low, soft whisper, ‘I love you, Stephen!’ and a 
light, as if of the great glory of triumphant love, 
flashed on her countenance; and then, a little 
later, she took my hand, and placing Clare’s in 
it, she said to each of us, 

*** Kiss me, Clare; kiss me, Stephen!’ 

“And Clare kissed her, and I touched my 
earthly lips to her saintly lips, and with the last 
kiss, the last breath of life, she whispered, 

*** Love Clare, Stephen!’ 

Vor. XIII.—No. 78.—8 E 





should have been permitted to enfold such forms 
of beauty ? e 

** Sometimes when I ask myself these ques- 
tions I begin to doubt the past, and to think that 
the old rectory and its beloved inhabitants are 
alladream. But at such times I come into this 
room and draw that curtain yonder, and then I 
know that I am a man, and that the years have 
not deceived me. No, I am no dreamer now.” 

As he finished he drew the curtain from a 
picture that hung before us on the wall. It was 
a picture of two faces; I saw only the faces, and 
if I live a thousand years I shall not again see 
two so beautiful on canvas or on earth. 





RUN FOR THE DOCTOR, JOE! 
‘* TD UN for the doctor, Joe !” 
‘* What’s the matter, my dear?” 

‘* Baby’s swallowed my wedding-ring. 
as fast as you can!” 

The reader is now in possession of the facts 
of the case as thy wife announced them, looking 
over the banisters at the top of the stairs; and 
following her injunctions aceordingly, I did run. 

We were boarding for the summer at the pret- 
ty little village of Wanhosset. Indian names 
are always pretty, and so expressive of the trans- 
fer of real estate. I’m in the real estate busi- 
ness myself, and perhaps that’s the reason for 
my predilections in this case. 

We were boarding for the summer, as I said, 
or, rather, my wife and her encumbrances were. 
As for myself, I slipped out of town on Saturday 
evening, and was back again bright and early 
on Monday morning. Occasionally, to be sure, 
I did take a day in the week, if things were flat. 

‘*He’s swallowed the ring, has he?” said I 
to myself as I went down the door-step, that I 
had only a moment before gone up from a very 
pleasant morning’s walk. ‘* Well, that’s a pret- 
ty go!” It wasn’t until some time after that it 
occurred to me that he had come by the trick 
honestly, or, as one may say, in an hereditary. 
way; for, you see, I’m well to do in the world. 
I've swallowed a good many gold rings in my 
time, metaphorically speaking. 

On my way up the raad to the doctor’s house 
there were two women standing by the pump. 

** Wonder,” said the one who was leaning on 
the handle, ‘if it'll be a girl or a boy ?” 

‘‘Dunno,” said the other. ‘‘ The doctor was 
there all night, and sent Pat Roony hack with 
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his buggy this morning, and allowed him to go 
for him after dinner time.” 

«Ts the doctor at home ?” I asked of a half- 
stable and half-garden looking lad who came to 
the door. 

‘Ts it yerself that'll be poorly ?” he inquired. 
‘Step in. Docther’ll be back the minnit. Any 
how in half an hour.” 

«Pat, you’re lying,” thought I, recalling the 
conversation at the pump. A little wheedling 
and a bright silver dollar worked wonders in 
Pat's views, and soon seated us in the doctor's 
buggy in pursuit of that worthy practitioner. 

“The patient warn’t choking when you left ?” 
inquired Pat, as soon as we were well settled in 
the vehicle, and got fairly under way. ‘‘ Hope 
the folks wouldn’t get scared, and send for Dr. 
Littlego.. He’s the homeypat, d’ye see, and 
we're the rigglers. He'd tell ye that he’d get 
the ere ring out o’ that ere babby in a jiffy; but 
I'm thinking it’s a case that'll take some of our 
big pills. His little uns would slip through that 
ring, and take no hold on’t. We'd seven cases 
of ring-swallowing last summer, and lost only 
one. He had four, and every sowl of em died. 
He couldn't stop them gettin’ out of the stomach 
into the lungs, and so they choked. The last 
one he made swallow another ring. Them’s a 
kind of doctors as say Like cures like. Both 


rings stuck. We allers finds whereabout the 
ring is stuck; well, if it’s high up, then we gives 
ipick, and so it comes by vomiting; and if it’s 


out of reach of the ipick, then we gives oil, and 
so gets it any how. Oil’s a mighty greasy thing! 
We've some in our office that,I’m expectin’ 
wouldn’t stay in a man two minits; and yet it 
don’t look so when you pour it out of the bottle 
—it comes throbble, bobble, sticky-like. If I 
was a married mother, that’s babby had had its 
ring took ont by oil, wouldn’t I keep that ring! 
Why, ye see, it’s like Cap’n Cook, that’s life’s 
in a book in our office, that sailed in a ship all 
round the world.” 

We found the doctor, luckily, had got through 
with his duties; so half an hour brought me 
back home with him. 

“Oh, Joe! don’t be angry, but I’m so glad!” 
said my wife. ‘I found the ring on the floor 
after you'd gone. He hadn’t swallowed it.” 
And sure enough, there he was kicking up his 
heels on the floor, as lively as a grasshopper. 

‘Such were the circumstances under which my 
wife’s exclamation, ‘‘ Run for the doctor, Joe!” 
brought me acquainted with a friend from whose 
instructive conversation I first gathered a glim- 
mering of as to how I live, why I live, and what’s 
the best for me to do as long as I live. Well 
was it for me that I was spared from the hands 
of Dr. Littlego, and from those of Dr. Pepper, 
the Indian herb physician, and set about reflect- 
ing that if I should swallow a ring myself, 
whether it would find its way to my stomach, 
my brain, my backbone, or my liver. 

Here we go breathing and breathing, twenty 
or more times a minute, all our lives. What is 
it for? Is it to ventilate the inside of our bodies, 





or to shake up gently the contents of our stom. 
achs, that digestion may be promoted? Or, 
take another instance. It don’t matter whether 
you try it by day or by night, summer or winter, 
you always find the warmth of your body the 
same. When the Sage of Brooklyn reports a 
heat of 100 degrees, or when you see the ice- 
carts going from the stagnant, filthy, frozen 
pools round the outskirts of the city to the con- 
fectioners’ cellars, instead of speculating on the 
ice-creams or cold lemonades afterward to be 
made, try the temperature of your own mouth, 
by putting the bulb of a thermometer therein— 
you will always find the heat is 98 degrees. It 
is of no use for us to be told that our bodies are 
hot naturally, and can keep up their warmth 
themselves. Common sense assures us that 
where there is;warmth there must be fuel. And 
so I believe that a man’s body is like a flame, 
that keeps hot as long as it is fed. 

It is surprising how little common sense peo- 
ple use in considering the nature of their own 
body, and its infirmities. In other matters of 
interest they think for themselves in the best 
way they can; in this they give up the whole 
affair as incomprehensible. Yet, after all, it is 
not so very difficult to collect clear ideas on these 
subjects. Here are some which I have met with 
in a work I have been reading. 

For the maintenance of the life of man three 
conditions must be complied with: he must 
have air, water, and combustible matter. 

Under the same conditions, also, all animals 
exist. Even in those which seem to furnish us 
with instances of departure from this general 
rule, the exceptions are rather apparent than 
real. To breathe, to drink, to eat, are the in- 
dispensable requisites of life. Ifthere be among 
insects some which seem never to take water, 
or among fishes some which never taste solid 
food, these peculiarities disappear as soon as we 
understand them thoroughly. Where a high 
development has been attained, as in man, ex- 
perience assures us that the same inevitable re- 
sult awaits a cessation of respiration for a few 
moments, an abstinence from water for a few 
hours, or from food for a few days. 

The supply of a part of these necessaries of 
life is adjusted to the urgency of the want. The 
act of breathing is incapable of delay, but the 
air is accordingly every where present and al- 
ways fit foruse. We can bear thirst for a little 
time, and the earth here and there furnishes 
her springs and other stores of water; but far 
otherwise is it in the obtaining of food. It is 
the lot of all animals to secure nourishment by 
labor, and even of men the larger proportion, 
both in civilized and savage countries, submit 
to a hard destiny. To obtain their daily bread 
is the great object of life. 

What is the explanation of this necessity for 
a supply of air, of water, of food? Why is it 
that the system will bear so little delay ? 

The answer to these questions is an answer 
of ominous import. The condition of life is 
death. No part of a living mechanism can act 
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without wearing away; and for its continuance 
there is, therefore, an absolute necessity for re- 
pair. ; 

Life, far from being a state of immobility, is 
a state of ceaseless change. An organism is 
only a temporary form to which millions of par- 
ticles, passing through a determinate career, 
give rise. It is like the flame of a lamp, which 
presents for a long time the same aspect, being 
ceaselessly fed as it ceaselessly wastes away. 
But we never permit ourselves to be deceived 
by the simulated unchangeableness which such 
a natural appearance offers. We recognize it 
as only a form, arising from the course which 
the disappearing particles take. And so it is 
even with man. He is fed with more than a 
ton weight of material in a year, and in the 
same time wastes more than a ton away. 

There is, therefore, a general balancing which 
every animal presents, depending upon its re- 
ceipts and its waste, as may be very well un- 
derstood by considering « special case. Thus, 
to have a uniform standard of reference, we may 
assume 140 pounds as the weight of a healthy 
adult man. Now the constant consumption of 
food, water, and air, tends steadily to increase 
that amount, and even in a very short time a 
disturbance arising from these sources would be 
perceptible, were there not some causes of com- 
pensation. But even after a year of a state of 
health is maintained, the weight may remain 
precisely what it was, and this may continue 
year after year in succession. The consumption 
of large quantities of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
matters, does not, therefore, necessarily add to 
the weight. 

If there be thus causes for the increase of the 
weight of a man, there are also causes for its 
diminution. These are the various transpira- 
tions and excretions. There is, therefore, a 
tendency to an increase and a tendency to a 
diminution of the weight, and in the adult con- 
dition we are considering these must balance 
one another. 

If a man of the standard weight abstains from 
the taking of water and food, a good balance 
would prove that, in the course of less than an 
hour, he has become lighter. If he still per- 
sists, it needs no instrument to detect what is 
going on; the eye perceives it, for emaciation 
ensues. 

How, then, is it possible for a living being to 
continue at its standard, except the causes of 
increase are precisely equal in effect to the 
causes of diminution? We may therefore as- 
sert that the food, water, and atmospheric air, 
taken at a given period of time, is precisely 


equal. Infancy, old age, and manhood answer 
to these circumstances respectively. 

From the army and navy diet-scales of France 
and England, which, of course, are based upon 
the recognized necessities of large numbers of 
men in active life, it is inferred that about 2} 
pounds avoirdupois of dry food, per day, are re- 
quired for each individual; of this about three- 
fourths are vegetable, and-the rest animal. At 
the close of an entire year the amount is up- 
ward of 800 pounds. Enumerating under the 
title of water all the various drinks—coffee, tea, 
alcohol, wine, ete.—its estimated quantity is 
about 1500 pounds per annum. That for the 
air received by breathing may be taken at 800 
pounds, 

With these figures before us, we are able to 
see how the case stands. The food, water, and 
air which a man receives, amount, in the aggre- 
gate, to more than 3000 pounds a year; that is, 
| to about a ton and a half, or to more than twen- 
ity times his weight. This enormous quantity 
| may well attract our attention to the expendi- 
ture of material required for supporting of life. 
A living being is the result and representation 
of change on a prodigious scale, 

It can not be questioned that the materials 
which are rendered back to the external world, 
after having; subserved the purpose of the ani- 
mal, and passed through the system, are com- 
pounds of those which were originally received 
as food, drink, and air; though they may have 
assumed in their course other, and in our esti- 
mation viler, forms. Recognizing as indisputa- 

ble the physical fact, that not an atom can be 
| created any more than it can be destroyed, we 
| should expect to discover in the substances thus 
dismissed from the system every particle that 
| had been taken in. 
What, then, is man? Is he not a form, as 
is the flame of a lamp, the temporary result and 
representative of myriads of atoms that are fast 
| passing through states of change—a mechanism, 
the parts of which are unceasingly taken asun- 
der, and as unceasingly replaced? The appear- 
ance of personal identity he presents, year after 
| year, is only an illusion. He begins to die the 
| moment he begins to breathe. One particle 
after another is removed away, even from the 
inmost recesses of the body. 

But how is it about personal identity? It is 
| related of a country youth, to whom a knife had 
| been given, that in the course of time the rivets 
| got loose, and one side of the handle came off. 
| He carried it to a cutler, and had the missing 
part replaced. After a time the other side came 


off, and this he likewise renewed. The blade 








} 


equal to all the losses; for if the receipts were | likewise fell out, and he had a new one put in. 
greater, the weight must increase; if the losses | And so, by degrees, all the original parts were 
were greater, the weight must diminish. Per- | gone, and there were others in their stead. He 
sistency in this respect proves equality, and the | had never any doubt that this was all along the 
case is just as simple as, in the common affairs | same knife he had originally possessed ; for it 
of life, he who pays less than he receives grows | would have been impossible for him to tell, if it 
rich; if his payments are more than his re-| were not so, at what particular point the iden- 
ceipts, he becomes poor; but his condition is tity was lost. But a certain friend of his, hay- 


unchanged if his payments and receipts are | ing found all the separate parts as they had been 
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successively missed, carried them to the cutler, 
and had them all joined together. Now, what 
knife was that? 

If you can settle the question about the iden- 
tity of the knives, you will find yourself not very 
far from settling the question about the identity 
of men. 

What has thus been said respecting the waste 
and repair of the body, implies the provision of 
many complicated mechanisms. There must 
be means for effecting the introduction of the 
air; these, in man, depend on calling into ope- 
ration its pressure. A system of tubes is neces- 
sary for its distribution to the points at which it 
is required, and in like manner a system for 
carrying away the wasted products of decay. 
The new material which is destined to replace 
the parts which are disappearing, and to keep 
the economy in repair, must be submitted to 
such processes of mechanical and chemical pre- 
paration, that it may be dissolved in the blood, 
and carried wherever it is wanted. It must, 
therefore, be cut and crushed by teeth, driven 
by powerful muscles, dissolved by acid and al- 
kaline juices in digestive cavities set apart for 
that purpose. From these it must be taken by 
arrangements which can absorb it and carry it 
into the torrent of the circulation. Physical 
means must be resorted to, not only for the im- 
pulsion of these newly absorbed nutritive juices, 
but likewise to drive the blood in its proper 
career of circulation. It is needless here to 
dwell on the manner in which the most refined 
principles of hydraulics are brought into play : 
how there are yalves which open only in one 
way to let the current pass; and how some of 
them, as in the like human contrivances, are 
tied down in their action by cords. Moreover, 
since it is necessary that the animal should go 
in search of its food, muscles of locomotion, 
which act upon purely mechanical principles on 
the skeleton, must be resorted to, and so the 
animal structure becomes a most elaborate and 
complicated machine. 

In this regard, as is said by Dr. Draper, from 
whose recent work on Physiology most of the 
preceding facts are derived, the human body 
may be spoken of as a mere instrument, or en- 
gine, which acts in accordance with principles 


£1 


of mechanical and chemical philosophy, the | 


bones being levers, the blood-vessels hydraulic 
tubes, the soft parts generally the seats of ox- 
idation. But if we limit our view to such a 
description, it presents to us man in his most in- 
complete and unworthy aspect. There animates 


this machine a self-conscious and immortal prin- | 


ciple—the soul. 

Such being the nature of man in his mature 
condition, let us next look at his career. At 
birth he is the very representative of weakness 
and imbecility. Though, unlike many other 


animals, he opens his eyes at once, he exhibits | 


no tokens of visual perceptions ; though he may 
be subjected to sounds and noises of various 
kinds he takes no notice of them. This condi- 
tion of inertness is followed by a condition of 


confused sensation, which by degrees is succeed- 
ed by a capability of appreciating special ideas, 
It is said that an infant smiles soon after it is 
forty days old; though it can cry, it can not 
shed tears. But before long it gives indications 

of its satisfactions and dislikes. The power of 
| moving in an erect posture is gained by it in the 
course of a year, and by the close of that time it 
can masticate. Articulate speech is displayed 
within twelve or fifteen months; and henceforth 
the mind emerges with rapidity from the confu- 
sion of a multitude of impressions, and learns to 
| concentrate itself at pleasure upon one. Through- 
| out infancy and childhood the features, and even 
| the gestures indicate the profound changes going 
| on. The countenance, instead of expressing 
| pleasure and pain in the aggregate by smiling 
| or crying, as was the case at first, gains the fac- 
| ulty of representing every grade of feeling. 
| 





Long before maturity is reached, we read with- 
out difficulty the thoughts which are passing in 
the mind from the movements of the lip or the 
eye, and the painter can express every shade of 
feeling, and every emotion, by the mere config- 
uration of the outward form. 

With regard to the rate of growth, it is most 
rapid immediately after birth, and continually 
diminishes till about the fifth year. It then re- 
mains equable till about the sixteenth year, the 
average annual growth being a little over two 
inches. For the next two years it is an inch 
and a half, and for the following two one inch 
only. The greatest height correctly recorded 
was that of a Swedish body-guard of Frederick 
the Great—he was eight feet three inches; the 
least, that of an individual, thirty-seven years 
old, whose height was sixteen inches. New- 
born boys are heavier than new-born girls; 
20,000 of them weighed in one of the hospitals 
of Paris gave as an average 6} pounds. For 
about a week after birth the weight diminishes, 
owing to respiration. In their twelfth year boys 
and girls are of an equal weight. Men are the 
heaviest at about forty; women at about fifty. 

Through the successive changes that thus at- 
| tend his infancy, man at last reaches matu- 
rity. In some cases his stature increases even 
after the twenty-fifth year, and throughout the 
whole of th¢ mature period, even after what is 
termed the meridian of life is gained, the weight 
| becomes greater. This increase of weight, how- 
| ever, has not so much a relation to the muscular 

as the respiratory system. The mental powers 
| are now advancing toward maturity, an advance 
| which they continue to make until about the 
fiftieth year. Throughout this whole period, 
and even at the extreme date, we still notice 
| how much intellectual capacity is connected 
with the perfection of corporeal development. 
| It needs but a little experience for us to de- 
termine at a glance the intelligent from the ob- 
tuse, and to read even the minor shades of 
| character in the aspect of the face. Without 
| being aware of it, we are constantly putting into 
| requisition the principles of phrenology and 
| physiognomy, and drawing conclusions respect- 
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ing character, to a certain degree correct, from 
the expression of the eyes, the lineaments of the 
countenance, or the configuration of the head. 

The actions of man are closely connected with 
the physical and moral circumstances under 
which he is placed. The greatest number of 
crimes against persons and property is among 
the inhabitants of river-banks. The period of 
the maximum of crimes against persons coin- 
cides with that which is the minimum against 
property, and is the summer season. As re- 
spects each individual, his tendency to crime is 
first against property, and this reaches its max- 
imum at about twenty-five years of age, whereas 
the tendency to crime against persons com- 
mences later than that against property, and in- 
creases with the increase of strength. In crime, 
man, as he grows older, substitutes stratagem 
for foree. If brought up in a liberal profession 
his tendency in crime is against persons, but 
that of the workman is against property. Ele- 
mentary instruction, so far as reading and writ- 
ing go, does not lead to the diminution, but 
rather to the increase of crime—-a very import- 
ant conclusion, more particularly in the United 
States, in many portions of which this kind of 
education is chiefly patronized by Government, 
to the exclusion, to a certain extent, of that 
which is of a higher grade, and which serves to 
correct this important defect. 

As regards women, their tendency to crime, 
when compared with that of men, is as 23 to 
100; at least this is the case in France. Their 
tendency to the perpetration of crimes against 
persons is less than that for crimes against prop- 
erty, in the proportion of 16 to 26. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the physical force of wo- 
man as compared with that of man is also as 16 
to 26. From such considerations it may, there- 
fore, be concluded that the morality of women 
is about the same as that of men, their physical 
feebleness and modesty being taken into ac- 
count. In woman the maximum tendency for 
crime occurs at about thirty years, but then she 
relinquishes that disposition sooner than man. 
Her tendency to theft Legins early, and lasts 
through life. When she desires to commit mur- 
der, she employs, by preference, poison. In this 
may be discerned the influence of her constitu- 
tional element, physical feebleness. Timid at 
explosions and at the sight of blood, if driven 
to the extremity of self-destruction she instinct- 
ively resorts to drowning. Women, like men, 
who are the residents of towns, are much less 
moral than those who live in the country. How- 
ever, the passions are gratified in a manner that 
seems to be independent of religious profession. 
The open dissoluteness of one country is coun- 
terpoised by the secret crime of another. Prot- 
estant England and Catholic France exhibit a 
striking illustration. In the former, in 1845, 
the number of illegitimates was 70 per 1000, of 
the whole number of children born; in France, 
it was about 71. 

To the foregoing statements, in which con- 
trasts have been drawn between man and wo- 





man, the following may be added. Not only 
is there a difference jn the entire stature, but 
the different portions of the body have not the 
same relative size. The capacity of the skull 
in the female is less, the body is longer, the 
lower extremities shorter, the chest more con- 
vex, its diameter at the shoulders smaller, and 
the hands and fect, fingers and toes, of less 
size. The surface presents a more elegantly 
rounded form, without angularities, the skin is 
thinner and more translucent, the hair of the 
head is longer and finer, the nails smaller and 
thinner. The muscles contract with less en- 
ergy, and are more easily wearied. The pecu- 
liarities of the construction of the bones gives 
rise to peculiarities in the movements; hence 
the characteristic manner of walking, and the 
movement of the arm in attempting to throw a 
stone. 

From these dry details of the constitutional 
peculiarities of the female, as set forth by sta- 
tistics and anatomy, it is pleasant to turn to the 
family and social relations, for it is therein that 
her beautiful qualities shine forth. At the close 
of a long life, checkered with pleasures and mis- 
fortunes, how often does the aged man with 
emotion confess, that though all the ephemeral 
acquaintances and attachments of his career 
have ended in disappointment and alienation, 
the wife of his youth is still his friend. In a 
world from which every thing else seems to be 
passing away, her affection alone is unchanged; 
true to him in sickness as in health, in misfor- 
tune as in prosperity, true in the hour of death. 
When the schemes which occupied his active 
years have vanished, or, if realized, are now no 
more to him than vanities which hardly fasten 
his thoughts, when, in the feeble extremity of 
age, every thing is a burden to him, and the 
passing excitements of others can not even 
arouse his attention, the echo of those prayers 
is still heard which his unskillful tongue first 
learned at his mother’s knee. The stern, the 
avaricious, the bard-hearted, the intellectual, 
all are equally brought to confess who was their 
first and who is their last true friend. 

So much for a man’s body and its well-being; 
so much for the way in which, from being an 
infant, he grows up to be a man; so much for 
our physical and mental peculiarities, and the 
differences between men and women. If he 
has read about these things, and thought about 
them, he will be better prepared when his wife 
screams out, ‘‘Run for the Doctor!” to run in 
the right direction, and to pull the bell at the 
right office. Even if he has gathered only a 
superficial idea of the amazing complexity of 
the human structure, and the harmony with 
which all its parts work together, he will put 
at their proper value the impostures and quack- 
eries of the times. He will hardly be guided 
by the gratuitous recommendations of the de- 
mure spinster, Miss Tabitha Dorcas, who would 
not for the world be caught looking in the nas- 
ty, indecent doctors’ books—she only did once 
peep at the pictures in them, on the sly; nor 
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by those of the Rev. Dr. Barnabas, whose med- 
ical reading has not yet corrected his impres- 
sion that the spleen is only one of the affections 
of the mind. 


ee 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 

WAS spending a few days with my friends, 

the Cumingses, in the country, last summer, 
when, one evening, in the midst of a terrific 
thunder-storm, the door suddenly opened, and 
a gentleman entered, and apologized for his un- 
ceremonious intrusion by saying that his horse 
had become terrified at the lightning, and not 
being able to proceed he had taken the liberty 
of fastening him under the shed, while he sought 
refuge, and, as it afterward turned out, not un- 
willing society in the house. He was rather a 
tall man, apparently about forty or forty-five, 
with thin dark hair and quite gray whiskers, 
and a very keen dark eye, which yet beamed 
with a remarkable kindness as he took the seat 
offered him by one of the young ladies. 

I have thus introduced the stranger; let me 
now introduce the family. It consisted of Mr. 
Cumings and his wife and two lovely daughters 
—the eldest a dark-haired, dark-eyed, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful girl of eighteen years, evi- 
dently moulded, in her physical constitution as 
in her mind, after the pattern of her father. 
The younger of the two was in all respects the 
reverse of her sister. You would hardly sup- 
pose them to belong to the same family. She 
was not, perhaps, less beautiful than her sister, 
and for the wonderful mildness of her deep-blue 
eye, and her fair skin and light hair, might per- 
haps, with some, dispute the palm with the oth- 
er. But in the face of the elder could be seen 
a strength of mind and a decision of character 
which is rarely found combined with so much 
noble and queenly beauty as hers was. 

‘* You are wet, Sir,” said Mr. Cumings, as he 
looked at the garments of the stranger. 

“Only a trifle, Sir. It was only in front of 
your house that I was forced to alight,” was the 
reply. . 

**T am glad that you did so. One feels less 
of the terror of such a storm in the company of 
others.” 

‘*Should you not say ‘awe,’ Sir? I think 
‘terror’ is not the feeling which thinking men 
experience at such times. But I have forgotten 
to introduce myself. My name is Morris—” 

** Doctor Morris ?” 

‘The same, Sir.” 

“I have heard of you often, Doctor; and 
you will excuse me as not intending to flatter 
you, if I say that I have been anxious to make 
your aequaintance. Ihave heard much of you 
for the year that I have been living here; but 
you live at such a distance I have never been 
able to meet you.” 

“*T thank you, Sir. Iam not what men call 
sociable, and rarely seek the society of others. 
I pursue my profession here in the country in a 
very quiet way, and have a better and wider 
reputation, I believe, for professional skill than 





for social powers. Still I enjoy the society of 
intelligent men, and am happy, that accident 
has thrown me in here to-night.” 

“Will you not stay with us till morning, 
Doctor Morris ?” asked Mrs. Cumings. 

The Doctor looked at his watch. It was past 
eleven, and there seemed no mitigation in the 
storm. 

**Tf it will be no inconvenience, Madam.” 

“*Not the least in the world, my dear Sir.” 

‘“We country doctors are accustomed to mak- 
ing ourselves at home every where.” 

**Let us hope you will do so here,” said Mr. 
Cumings. 

**It shall be my own fault if I do not.” 

The Doctor's horse was stabled, and, after the 
little bustle of preparation for his comfort, late 
as it was, we sat down as if it had been only 
the beginning of the evening, and were soon 
charmed—I ought to say entranced—by the 
wonderful intelligence of our guest, and the 
brilliancy of his conversation. 

‘*T have witnessed such storms as this among 
the mountains of Switzerland,” he said, after a 
pause, produced by a sudden and near explosion 
of thunder. 

**You have been abroad, Sir.” 

**T spent eight years in travel, and in that 
time have visited every country where any cit- 
izen of the United States ever effected an en- 
try. I have no disposition to be a pioneer into 
unexplored regions, but my fancy for the study 
of man and human character, joined to a fond- 
ness to see new places and new faces, led me, 
when a young man, to be a wanderer.” 

**You are not old now.” 

“Not in years, Sir; but in experience and 
intercourse with men, and knowledge of them, 
I am older than my years.” 

**May I ask you, Doctor Morris,” said Nina, 
the dark-eyed daughter, ‘if your intercourse 
with men has not led you to judge of men’s char- 
acters by their faces? We were talking on that 
subject when you came in, and I was arguing 
in favor of physiognomy.” 

“Do not try to forestall the Doctor’s opin- 
ion, Nina,” said Mr. Cumings. 

“Not at all, father. I only hoped that the 
Doctor’s observation would enable him to help 
me in my cause. He says, Doctor, he could as 
soon believe in palmistry as in physiognomy.” 

‘*And why not in both, my dear young 
lady ?” 

We were all surprised at such a question, and 
asked in so serious a way by a man we were be- 
ginning to look upon as a sort of human won- 
der, and Mr. Cumings drew himself up as if to 
make battle against such a preposterous idea. 
But the Doctor continued. 

‘*Mark me—I do not say I believe in fortune- 
telling, though I do to a very great extent in the 
other. But as an art the former, I think, is far 
the easiest to practice.” 

“Do you think so, Doctor?” asked Mrs. 
Cumings. 


“Certainly, Madam. In the former, you 
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have to take in the ever-changing and varying | and perhaps some approach to beiief in the mat- 
expression of.the human face, under all circum-| ter. In vain I reasoned against it. I told my- 
stances, and combine it with the quite as hypo- self over and over again, day after day, that it 
critical—perhaps the term is too strong, and I | Was all accidental. But then I would recollect 
ought to say artificial—conduct of the individ-| the oft-told experience of others, and the fact 


ual, and arrive by a roundabout road at your | that my friend had acknowledged a remarkable 


conclusions. It requires great skill, and long- | 
continued and constant study of faces and ac- | 
tions. Men hide their motives in their hearts, | 
and in this false age of the world they are con- | 
stantly striving to mould their faces to cover up | 
their thoughts. You must take them at un-| 
guarded moments.” 

‘** And in fortune-telling ?” Nina inquired. 

**You have only the unchanging lines of the | 
hand, which are not under the control of the | 
will, and the book is open before you.” 

** You do not mean to say you are a believer | 
in palmistry ?” Mr. Cumings asked. 

‘By no means. But you will not under- 
stand me unless I relat®my own curious expe- 
rience. May I do so?” 

**Do, Doctor,” said Nina. 

‘* Certainly,” said Mr. Cumings. 

And the Doctor proceeded : 

**T had just finished my travels in England | 
and Wales, after my return from the Continent, 
and was spending a few weeks with a friend in 
the North, to recruit-a little before I sailed for 
home. We were one day walking in one of the 
shady lanes near his residence, when we came 
across an encampment of gipsies. I had often 
met them in different parts of Europe, and espe- 
cially in Spain, where they are very abundant, 
but had never tried their skill in fortune-tellling, 
because, like you, Sir, I looked upon it with in- 
credulous contempt. But now, when a pretty 
girl belonging to the tribe approached us and 
offered to tell our fortunes for us, I unhesita- 
tingly extended my hand. She, however, re- 
fused to look at it till I had ‘ crossed her palm’ 
with silver. Giving her half a crown, with the 
stipulation that it should pay for both of us, I 
held out my hand again, and after gazing at it 
a moment, and tracing the lines with her finger, 
as a child would trace out the letters of the al- 
phabet, she absolutely startled me with the re- 
lation of some events in my past life, which I 
supposed were known only to myself. She then 
proceeded to read my future destiny. I will not 
say how much of this has proved true. My friend 
followed, and, as he confessed to me, with a like 
result, and we leit the place laughing at the co- 
incidences. 

‘* But the more I thought of it, the more my 
curiosity—I can call it by no other name—was 
aroused to know and see more of the singular 
science, [returned the next day to the encamp- 
ment, and attempted to gain some information 
from the girl as to her mode of seeing into the 
past and future, But she would tell me no- 
thing, and even the considerable amount of 
gold that I offered, though it evidently tempted 
her eye, could make no impression upon her 
will. She was obstinate and incorruptible. 

“I must confess to a good deal of surprise, 








agreement in his own case, and my mind be- 
came painfully confused with the question. I 
could not successfully cast it off, even when the 
laughter—almost ridicule—of my friend and his 
family was directed at me. I determined to in- 
vestigate the subject as far asI could. But how 
should I proceed. 

‘‘The comparison of my friend’s hand and 
my own with the prophecy, or rather the history 
given by the gtpsy girl, occurred to me as the 
leading idea, but I found it like the study of the 
hieroglyphics on the old monuments of the East. 
I had nothing to begin with, and nothing to 
compare. I then took all my friend’s family, 
one by one, to the same girl, and added their 
fortunes to ours. I also took accurate casts of 
the palms of the whole in wax, rejecting every 
one which had the least defect, or any want of 
correspondenee. Occasional visitors to the house 
were easily persuaded to see the wandering tribe, 
and these I added to my list. The servants, too, 
were not left out of the experiment. The for- 
tunes of each one were carefully written out and 
numbered to correspond with each cast that I 
took, and in this way I readily collected quite a 
volume of manuscript fortunes, and a very re- 
spectable cabinet of human hands, and of no lit- 
tle variety. 

‘* You will observe, that I did not care to in- 
quire into the truth or falsity of the pred ions, 
All I wanted was to ascertain if there wis any 
correspondence between certain lines which 
were alike in all the casts, and the events con- 
nected with them in the history given by the 
gipsy girl, and thus reduce them to a system. 
If I should find a certain line in all the hands, 
and one event in all their histories, by following 
this rule out I might make an art of the thing, 
which would remove all the mystery that was 
hanging about it. But I found it a difficult and 
perplexing task. However, I had studied out 
inscriptions in Nineveh and Thebes, and could 
I not do the same thing here ? 

‘*T found similarities—no, perfect agreements 
in the written accounts of all, and just as strik- 
ing differences—and I found the same resem- 
blances and disagreements in their hands, and 
after a long, and tedious, and patient investiga- 
tion, in which I became intensely interested, I 
thought I saw order beginning to arise out of 
the confusion, and my collection of hands be- 
ginning to look, to me, like so many indistinct 
faces, the expression of which I fancied I could 
read. Gradually they became more distinct and 
plain as I progressed in the study, till I could 
see the whole with the utmost clearness. 

‘* Mind, I do not say that I had demonstrated 
the truth of fortune-telling. I was a great way 
off from that. I only say that by the lines trav- 
ersing the palm of the hand, I could tell the 
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same past events in the life of any individual 
that one of the gipsy tribe could tell. Of future 
events I had yet an infinity more of study to 
do before I could arrive at any degree of skill, 
though I had the same book open before me, 
and by perseverance I succeeded here also. I 
put it to the test, and did not fail. My friends 
were all astonished, as well they might be—as 
I was myself. It was a system regulated by 
fixed rules. Lines which were the same in 
the hands of any two persons denoted the same 
thing. Each line had its peculiar meaning, as | 
well as the relative position and the crossings | 
and curves of the lines, and by the aid of a good | 
memory I soon became as expert as the gipsies | 
themselves.” . 

Through all this strange narrative we listened 
with the most intense interest to the Doctor, 
almost compelled, by his perfect air of truthful- 
ness and veracity, to believe, even further than 
he seemed to, in it. 

“Tell mine, Doctor,” said Nina, approaching | 
him with her hand extended. 

**T can read it, Mademoiselle, but not tell 
it.” 

**Oh! there is no satisfaction in that, Sir.” 

**T have always used my knowledge in this, 
my dear young lady,” the Doctor replied, ‘‘ for a 
selfish end—simply the gratification of my own 
fancy. I do not believe in it as a true science, 
all its apparent truths being only correspond- 
encies, and therefore I can not use it for the en- 
tertainment of others, while there is danger of 
their being deceived by it, or frightened into 
credulity to the strange and surprising coinci- 
dences it presents.” 

** You do find correspondencies, then, between 
what you see and the lives of persons, Doctor ?” 
said Mrs. Cumings. 

‘In my own case, certainly, Madam, as also 
in the history of all whose past lives’ I am ac- 
quainted with.” 

‘* But you can not have the same objection to 
tell us of the past as of the future,” said Nina. 

** Precisely the same. Forif I tell you events 
which have really occurred in the past, you may 
easily lead yourself to believe I can tell future 
ones. No, no, young lady. Rest contented with 
your own experience of the past, and learn les- 
sons from it to guide you in the future. Jts ex- 
perience comes fast enough and bitter enough 
to most.” 

‘* Most truly spoken, Doctor Morris,” said Mr. 
Cumings. ‘* And yet I must confess you have 
greatly surprised me.” 

‘*We might do the same thing, Sir, with the 
leaves upon the trees, or even the walls of our 
houses, by accidental marks left in them. Be- 
lieve me, it is all folly. You have all become 
too much interested in the matter. The lines 
in the hand are all accidental. , It is in our 
faces, and especially in our hearts, that the past 
makes the deepest impressions.” 

There was a strange sadness in the Doctor's 
voice as he said this that spoke volumes of suf- 
fering, but his face was calm and almost smil- 








ing, and a silence of more than a minute fol- 
lowed, which he broke by saying, 

** Miss—Nina, I think they called you—you 
seem strangely affected by my foolish story, 
Let me look in your hand.” 

Almost before she thought her hand lay ex- 
tended in the Doctor’s hard palm, and for a 
moment he seemed to be studying intently, and 
then dropped it. 

**T could tell you of the past, young lady, 
but you know that already. Stop—tlet me look 
again.” ; 

This time she hesitated, and a slight shade 
of fear or apprehension, caused by the Doctor's 
manner, stole over her face. 

**You need not fear. I shall tell you no- 
thing I see there.” 

‘Nor any one ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

He looked long and glosely into her little hand, 
and a shade of deep seriousness gathered about 
his furehead, and directly he took the hand be- 
tween both of his, and looked into her face with 
the kindest—saddest interest I ever saw in the 
face of man. 

** Doctor!” exclaimed her sister, springing to 
their side, ‘you believe more in it than you are 
wilting to confess to yourself.” 

‘**Be still—I do not. I promised to tell you 
nothing I saw there, my child. ‘Will you let 
me speak one word ?” 

** Not one—not a syllable, Doctor.” 

“It is nothing I read there—it is only one 
word of counsel.” 

**No—Doctor—no! I will not have it.” 

‘“‘Think a moment, young lady,” and he 
looked in her face with the same serious gaze, 
while her eye was fixed on his. 

*‘ Have you decided ?” 

**You may tell it to me alone.” 

**You would certainly excuse me, my dear 
Madam, if—” and he hesitated while he waited 
for the consent of Mrs. Cumings. There was 
an expression of deep anxiety in her face as she 
gave it. We had all, even to the cool and in- 
credulous Mr. Cumings, become deeply inter- 
ested in the scene. 

What the Doctor said to her none of us knew 
at the time, but Nina told us two days after- 
ward. It was this: 

‘* Beware how you take the step you are now 
meditating, my dear girl. Your own firmness 
of character, and your resolute will, if you pur- 
sue the right and reject the wrong, will carry 
you safe through the darkness that is now around 
you. Be true to yourself. I know not what it 
is. Your own heart will tell you if I am right.” 

There was something in the troubled look and 
flashing eye of the girl as she turned away from 
the Doctor toward us, and in the anxious care 
that showed itself in the face of the mother as 
she watched this conference, that made me sus- 
pect that there was something in the history of 
Nina which I did not know or understand, and 
about which her family felt no little solicitude. 
The Doctor resumed his seat, and immediately 
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turned the conversation into a different channel, | 
and for the time, at least, we seemed to forget | 
what had taken place. In the morning, after | 
breakfast, he left us. 

Two days afterward we were all surprised by 
another visit from the Doctor. He was on his | 
way down to see the same patient whom he 
had visited the evening he had passed with us, 
It was just after breakfast when he called, and | 
as we all rose to receive him he said, 

“Tf I may judge from your faces I am not | 
an unwelcome visitor. But I could not pass | 
you without stopping, for I felt no little anxiety | 
about the effect of our conversation the other | 
night.” | 

‘You are most heartily welcome, I assure | 
you, Doctor, as you will always be,” said Mr. 
Cumings, ‘‘and especially now, as I have a) 
good opportunity to test the accuracy of your 
skill in palmistry; or rather, perhaps, to de- 
termine whether there is really any truth in} 
it.” 

**You know I make no pretense to the latter, | 
Sir. But you can not be more solicitous than | 
I am to learn all that can be known about it. | 
But what is your test ?” 

‘Nina has told us this morning the com-| 
munication you made to her. Will you look | 
again in her hand and tell me if there is really | 
any thing there to warrant such a caution as | 
you gave her?” 

We all gathered around him as he took} 
Nina’s hand, which he looked at but an instant | 
before he said, as if speaking to himself, 

**Could I have been so much mistaken. I 
must have been, or there is some unaccountable | 
change here. Will you allow me, Miss Nina, 
to say this morning what I saw in your hand 
at that time ?” 

weet ae 

‘*Remember, I believe nothing—you must | 
believe nothing. You will observe these lines | 
in this part of the hand. The night before last | 
there was great confusion in these lines, which 
suddenly merged and terminated in this point. | 
In the language of the gipsy this would de- | 
note trouble and care which had been gathering | 
about you for some time, and was now centred | 
in the present. A little farther on they ap- | 
peared again, separated into two, one following 
a uniform course till it gradually vanished, the | 
other dividing into several, which again became 
confused, and contorted, and lost. These were | 
in the future, and denoted two paths, one lead- 
ing on through sunshine and peace, and the 
other through trouble and sorrow, and perhaps | 
through sin and shame.” 

‘* And which was her path, Doctor?” asked 
her mother. 

**It would depend upon her own choice. I 
could not tell. But I have the utmost confi- | 
dence in a resolute will to choose its own path, | 
and I had seen in her face and actions all the | 
firmness necessary to decide for herself, and | 
therefore I gave her the advice I did.” 

** And you say there is a change since then ?” | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Or else I was mistaken then. I see now 
but the one clear line traversing the future, de- 
noting a calm, and peaceful, and tranquil life.” 

**But alone, Doctor,” said Nina, with a sad 
smile. 

‘Perhaps so, my dear girl, though they are 
never solitary who walk in company with their 
own hearts. Trust in God and always do right.” 

** Ask my father if I have not done so.” 

Mr. Cumings put his arm around her and 
drew her to his side and kissed her. 

“Then my caution had meaning in it ?” ask- 
ed the Doctor. 

There was a most strange coincidence in the 
case. For two years Nina had been receiving 
the attentions of a man who, in the opinion of 
her parents, was no way suited to her by educa- 
tion, or station, or habits of life. There is no 
doubt but she loved him, as the young love, 
forming in their own minds a bold ideal, and 
clothing it with all the splendid drapery that 
fancy creates, and then attaching all these 
charms to some individual without stopping to 
inquire into his real worth. It is the misfortune 
of early youth, and not rarely the folly of ma- 


| turer years. To the firm and decided mind of 


Nina the opposition of her parents made no dif- 
ference. She thought she was consulting her 
own happiness, while they were selfish and cruel 
in standing between her and her love for him. 


| They had always, however, treated him with 


kindness and respect, though they made no con- 
cealment of their opposition to his suit. 

But the evening before the Doctor’s first visit 
an altercation took place between him and Mr. 
Cumings, in which he used insulting words, and 
was forbidden the house, and he departed say- 
ing, 

“In a few days your family, Sir, will num- 
ber one less.” 

The next morning a letter was placed in 
Nina’s hand by a messenger from the village, 
the contents of which she did not communicate, 
But all day long there was a look of unaccus- 
tomed indecision and care in her countenance. 
She moved about the house as if in a dream, 
and not till toward evening did she manage to 
throw it off and appear herself again. But a 
sad suspicion or fear oppressed the heart of her 
parents, which showed itself most clearly when 
the Doctor was talking with her alone. Wheth- 


| er his communication had any effect in determ- 


ining her future conduct I can not tell; but the 
following evening, as she was returning from 
the village with her father, he noticed that some 
person was following them, and, pausing, he 
came up. It was Nina’s suitor. 

“Why are you following us, Sir?” Mr. 
Cumings inquired. 

**T have come to claim my bride,” was his 
reply. 

**T do not see her, Sir.” 

“She is by your side, Sir 
come with me ?” 

‘Villain !” exclaimed Mr. Cumings. 

‘* Nay, father,” said Nina. 


Nina, will you 
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‘‘ Well, then, my daughter,” he said, drop- 


ping her hand which had been resting on his | 


arm, and taking one step aside, ‘decide for 
yourself, Peace of mind and comfort in your 
old home with us, or poverty and an accusing 
conscience with him. Reflect well, Nina, be- 
fore you speak. Will you go with me?” 

‘With me, Nina,” said the young man. 
**You can not hesitate.” 

‘*No—I do not, Henry. If I could be hon- 
orably won, I would be yours gladly. But this 
—no, never. Farewell. Father, let me go 
with you.” 

Not a word was said as they walked home, 
and the next morning no trace of emotion or 
regret was seen in her face, whatever might 
have been in her heart. 

‘*What do you think now?” Mr. Cumings 
asked, when he had related this to the Doc- 
tor. 

**T think there are a thousand coincidences 
in our daily lives just as striking, if we could 
only see their connection,” was his answer, ‘I 
do not believe any more in my art than I did 
before, but 1 have derived from this an addi- 
tional caution against using it.” 

I have been relating very simple facts in this 
story. Shall I make it a romance by telling 
the sequel? The Doctor did not see himself 
in Nina’s hand as mingled with her destiny ; 
but could he look down now, after only one 
year has passed, into her heart, he would see 
there his image in lines of the noblest and 
purest love. She almost worships him, and, 
with the consent and hearty joy of all the fam- 
ily, she is to marry him to-morrow. 


A LION HUNTER IN NEW YORK. 
I, 
URING the last winter I formed the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman who had for me 
an especial interest. He was a tall, melancholic 
man, of a placid demeanor, which appeared 
never to have been ruffled by the storm of ex- 
citement. And it was this mildness and amia- 
bility which particularly attracted me toward 
him; for I saw that some great sorrow hung 
upon his memory, and depressed his soul. 

Mr. Cressley was an Englishman, though he 
had passed much of his life in foreign lands, and 
the hot sun of the tropics had indelibly browned 
his sad face. He had just arrived, bringing to 
me a letter from a dear old friend, and we be- 
came at once, through such a medium, like in- 
timate acquaintances. Whenever we met, and 
that was often, I looked hopingly, but vainly, to 
see the cloud dispelled, It occurred to me that, 
as he was engaged in no occupation, he was per- 
haps « victim to ennui; but his bold, manly, 
vigorous step refuted the conjecture, And then 
I settled down into the conviction that long years 
before his heart had received a grievous wound, 
which time nor scene could heal. I longed to 
know his history. He had often alluded to his 
travels, and on many occasions, with animated 
countenance, had commenced the recital of 


| some stirring adventure, but would check him- 
self with a sigh, to my great disappointment. 

It was on a very cold December evening 
that, drawing up to the crackling fire a cush- 
ioned chair, wheeling to my right hand a small 
table on which my reading-lamp was placed, 
and the soft light of which, subdued by the 
ground-glass globe, cast a warm tint on a St, 
Cecilia that hung over the mantle, and vivi- 
fied the flowers of the carpet, I prepared to cut 
the leaves of Cumming’s ‘‘ Southern Africa.” 
Under any circumstances, these books of daring 
travels and wild adventures have a peculiar fas- 
|cination, But when perused amidst all the 
comforts of a home in the cold winter's night, 
with the storm howling and the sleet driving, 
they become doubly attractive. 

Mr. Cressley had been out of town for a fort- 
night ; he often left for a few days, but before 
his last jaunt I had prevailed upon him to make 
my house his home, and he had accordingly 
domiciled with me. My last injunction was, 
that at whatever time of day or night he return- 
ed, he should at once seek his little room, where, 
as I had expected him for several days, a small 
fire was then burning. 

He was in my mind as I cut the leaves of the 
hunter’s volume, and as the wind increased, I 
thought that, were he on his way, he would be 
supplied with an incident of travel rather differ- 
ent from his tropical experiences. 

I had got far in the book; truth to tell, I had 
skipped along until I came to the lion hunts, 
and was in the full excitement caused by the 
hero’s description of his ambush near the stream 
where the royal beasts came at night to drink. 
I could even hear the loud lapping of the fierce 
brutes—not a little pleased, by-the-by, that to 
me it was only a description—when a carriage 
drove rapidly to the door, the bell rang, and Mr. 
Cressley had returned. 

The book was turned down, and I welcomed 
him with sincere fervor. ‘‘ Was he cold—hun- 
gry? Would he sup?” No indeed! He ap- 
peared delighted to be back; would put my 
little household to no trouble ; had taken a bite 
and a cup at the last station. But my wife 
knew his wants better, and she insisted that for 
the honor of the house he should have some- 
thing. At last he compromised for a cup of 
tea, to be prepared while he made some altera- 
tions in his toilet. 

He returned after a few minutes’ absence, 
but not before Mrs. Turrett, my wife, had spread 
our little table with a selection of very palatable 
odds and ends, and was herself prepared to offi- 
ciate at the sacrifice of tea, toast, and ham, to 
our own particular perates He shook my hand 
heartily once more. ‘‘ This is indeed kind! 
What a picture of comfort” (rubbing his hands). 
“This is luxury!” In obedience to my good 
little wife’s request, he took his seat opposite the 
glowing fire, and as he did full justice to the 
meal, we were all well pleased, and lingered 
over the last crambs of toast and drops of tea 
until an object of more interest interrupted us. 
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If I have forgotten to mention that we had a 
baby, which I believe I have, Mrs. Turrett dis- 
tinctly recollected the fact; nor indeed did Mr. 
Cressley forget it, being treated to a sight of the 
little one dreaming of Paradise in her crib. 
That baby, however, was the cause which de- 
prived us of my wife’s company. 

,So the table being removed, we drew up, as 
before, by the fire, and replenished the consum- 
ing coal. 

‘* Well, my dear friend,” said our guest, ‘‘ how 
pass the long evenings? Ah, I see! with your 
old companions, the books. -Delightful! How 
blest are you, that find such perfect content in 
the quiet enjoyments of home. For myself”— 
Here he hesitated, then saying ‘‘ Ah, well!” 
with a sigh, paused. 

I tried to bring him back to the subject, and 
remarked, that surely it was the highest possi- 
ble combination of mental and physical enjoy- 
ment to be able, without any inconvenience, in- 
deed in the utmost comfort, not only to command | 
the best thoughts of poets and philosophers, but | 
to enjoy with an appetite as great almost as that 
of the relaters, incidents and adventures that 
were perhaps paid for with great danger and 
suffering. 

He disagreed with me. ‘‘ No, no,” said he, 
‘it is the danger, the suffering alone that gives 
adventure all its zest. True, the description 
may interest those who have had no experience, 
but to him that has passed through the ‘ immi- 
nent deadly breach,’ all else is a weak dilution 
of the actual fact.” 

I suggested that perhaps the danger might be 
too great, leaving a predominant sense of pain. 
But he was not to be affected by even this. 

**T assure you,” he remarked, ‘‘ the peril is 
all the pleasure.” 

‘*Well, my dear Sir,” I observed, ‘‘I have 
an illustration at my elbow.” Here I turned 
up the book and read the title. 

**Gordon Cumming’s!” he interrupted, ‘I 
was well acquainted with him.” 

He surprised me. I asked, ‘‘ Were you ever 
in Southern Africa among the lions ?” 

He smiled, and seemed to brighten up, but 
by an effort, which he vainly attempted to con- 
ceal, the emotion was subdued. I was puzzled, 
vexed, but trusting to time and opportunity, I 
inquired if he had read the book? He had not. 
Then he wanted to know if it were cleverly writ- 
ten, and I said it was, and at last offered to 
read one of the most exciting descriptions. He 
was much pleased, but I think that, as he ad- 
justed his head immediately in a convenient 
position for a snooze, and stretched his feet upon 
the fender, his satisfaction was not wholly de- 
rived from the anticipated perusal. I had been 
sitting thus far by his side, but desiring to keep 
a watch over his countenance, shifted the table 
between us, and drawing up another chair, over 
which to rest my feet in the manner of my coun- 
try, and holding the book low, so that I could 
see him by raising my eyes, I commenced to 





read a passage that, to me, had been of the 


most exciting character. My impression is, 
that had I not paused after the first paragraph, 
he would have been asleep ere I had finished 
the second, which, however complimentary to 
the soothing melody of my voice, was not what 
I desired. But after pausing awhile, he turned 
to me with a quiet half laugh, begged me to 
continue, denied the seductions of Morpheus, 
and expressed himself highly interested in the 
subject. Consequently the reading was re- 
sumed. 

Soon we followed the lion-slayer into the 
jungle, heard the roar of the savage monster, 
the crackling of the bushes—saw the rifle brought 
to the shoulder, felt the iron nerve and steel 
muscles. My friend was thoroughly awakened; 
his eyes glistened with excitement; crack goes 
the deadly tube, and Mr. Cumming has a de- 
funct foe before him. Cressley sprang from his 
chair. 

‘By Jove! that’s capital.” 

I had never seen him so animated. 

**Glorious! glorious!” he continued, pacing 
the floor; ‘‘ that’s what I call life!” 

I was astonished and amused at his fervor, 
and said, ‘‘ You would have liked that, I war- 
rant.” 

**T have liked it,” he replied. 

‘* What! have you killed lions ?” 

** Indeed I have, with gun and dagger too.” 

He seemed endeavoring to repress his com- 
municativeness, so I prompted him, ‘ With 
dagger ?” 

‘Yes, when one thrust was all I had to 
depend on for my life—when the beast’s hot 
breath was suffocating me, and his tremendous 
paw lay deep in my torn and quivering breast,” 

He was glowing with excitement. 

** Glorious!” he continued, not so much ad- 
dressing me as himself. ‘‘ Nothing in the world 
like it, except perhaps the week’s elephant hunt- 
ing I had with my friend Baker in Ceylon.” 

**Elephant hunting!” I cried, in increased 
astonishment, ‘‘ that must be terrible sport.” 

‘*'That is sport,” he resumed. ‘‘ What de- 
scription can do it justice! the wild shrick of 
the monster; his crashing rush; the uplifted 
trunk ; the glaring and vindictive eyes ; no hope 
but in the rifle; a touch of faint-heartedness ; 
the slightest tremor; an untruc eye; a stumble; 
a bad percussion-cap, and you are mashed to a 
jelly; but no, your nerves are strung like wires 
of tempered steel; your eye is like an eagle’s; 
your hand is as steady as a rock, and your foot 
as firm; you keep as cool as a melon: he 
comes; you almost feel him on you, and look 
deep into his eyes; he lowers his trunk; now 
you have him; pull; there, there he gets it! 
over goes the mountain—hurrah! hurrah!” 

My wife opened the door at that moment to 
say we would wake the baby, but stopped in 
surprise at the unusual appearance of Mr. Cress- 
ley. I laughed outright, and he, blushing to 
the tips of his hair, extinguished himself in the 
chair. 

Mrs, Turrett looked around, perhaps for the 
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bottle. ‘‘ My dear,” said I, ‘* Mr. Cressley has 
had exciting reminiscences recalled by a book 
I was reading to him.” 

Mr. Cressley was really ashamed that he had 
been so carried away, and Mrs. Turrett laughed, 
and asked what he had been doing. So I told 
her that he had been describing an elephant 
hunt, and, moreover, that he had himself shot 
elephants, upon which Mrs. Turrett begged him 
not to apologize, concluded the baby would not 
be disturbed, and volunteered to hear the end 
of it. ‘*That was all.” She had time, and 
would of all things like to hear another. 

Mr. Cressley was perplexed, Mrs. Turrett 
was cool—she is generally cool when the baby 
sleeps—and appeared to have not the least no- 
tion that he could entertain any objection. At 
last he commenced a more sober recital, and 
with graceful manner and pleasant language 
narrated to us many adventures among the wild 
beasts, described their habits, the modes of hunt- 
ing them, alluding but little, and that modest- 
ly, to his own exploits. 
culty in explaining, to the complete satisfaction 
of my inquisitive little wife, the reason why he 
had so adventured himself; I think he did not 
do it after all. It was also necessary to give 
her a distinct idea of the difference between the 
character of the wild elephant and the one she 
had seen in the show uncork bottles and untie 
knots. 


dreamed I was going to take her to the opera, 
tracing, very ingeniously, her dream to Mr. 
Cressley’s exciting narrative. 

We sat long into the night conversing pleas- 
antly. I discovered my friend’s secret sorrow. 
Of an adventurous and desperately daring dis- 
position, he had abandoned a comfortable home 
for the excitement of the chase in Asia, Africa, 
indeed wherever sufficiently ferocious beasts 
abounded. This he continued until the remit- 
tances which had come from England unfortu- 
nately ceased. A return was absolutely neces- 


sary. His fortune, never very large, had been | 


dissipated through the neglect, and very likely 
the villainy, of his agent. Nothing was left ex- 
cept some stocks, which having been purchased 
in our country, and representing shares in air- 
lines, and other ingenious speculations for which 
we have obtained some celebrity, the agent did 
not think worth while to retain. I felt, as my 


friend reached this portion of his narrative, as | 


though I could have throttled the despicable 
fellow of an agent for the indignity. 
hope of deriving something from these—alas! 
too visionary securities—Mr. Cressley had voy- 
aged here. 

‘And I am happy to say,” he concluded, 
‘that things are not so bad as they might be, 
and that I hope to realize, as you Americans 
express it, a very handsome sum.” 

This greatly gratified me; I offered some ob- 
servations upon the credit system, and mildly 
deprecated any too severe judgment, but it was 
quite unnecessary. He looked at the matter in 


He had some diffi- | 


She was alarmed by the account of the | 
lions, and told me the next morning she had | 


In the | 





a very philosophic spirit, and made many com- 
plimentary remarks concerning our enterprise, 
general education, and prosperity, and predict- 
ed, with an expression of great sincerity, the 
future glory of America. 

His secret was now disclosed. The excite- 
ment of the chase, to which much of his past 
life had been devoted, was become necessary to 
his happiness. I suggested fishing, deer-hunt- 
ing, and mildly mentioned woodcocks, but with- 
out administering, as I could see, any effective 
consolation. He arose to retire. 

‘*T have heard much of your Western bison,” 
he remarked, with his hand on the door-knob; 
“T have hunted the buffalo in many parts of 
the world, and I must say an old bull is not such 
small fry after all, and promise myself, as soon 
as my business matters are arranged, to give 
them a trial.” 

I advised him, as he would be in the neigh- 
borhood, to try the panther and grizzly bear, 
| and he seemed pleased at the suggestion. 

“The grizzly bear,” he observed, ‘‘ being of 
immense strength, tenacious of life, and won- 
derful ferocity, would, no doubt, afford great 
sport. I anticipate much pleasure from that 
| hunt.” 

He had formed no high opinion of the pan- 
| ther, but I expected to change his views the 
| next evening by a reference to one of Cooper's 
novels, and so we separated for the night. I was 
in high spirits, and felt much like a Nimrod; in- 
deed, awoke Mrs. Turrett to intimate that per- 
haps I should accompany Mr. Cressley to the 
Rocky Mountains, there to pursue the grizzly ; 
| but that good lady, in a manner not so amiable 
| as was her custom, significantly suggested that 
I should go to sleep, and not wake the child. 
I dreamed that I was pursuing an elephant, 
armed—that is myself—with several revolvers, 
two rifles, and a tomahawk. The animal turn- 
ed upon me; I hesitated—‘‘ he who deliberates 
is lost”—I dropped my warlike implements, and 
achieved a pedestrian feat of which I had had 
no idea I was capable. I did not relate my 
dream at breakfast. 





IL. 

It will be readily understood that in our fu- 
ture intercourse I should endeavor to tempt Mr. 
Cressley into a renewal of those subjects which 
had so absorbing an interest tome. Mrs. Tur- 
rett also added her persuasions, but with slight 
effect ; for he gently intimated that it interfered 
sadly with the resolution he had formed of re- 
moving from his memory, if possible, the stenes 
, and adventures of former days. His altered 
| fortunes might, in all probability, oblige him 

to enter into some occupation for his main- 
| tenance; and with much good-humor he pic- 
| tured the lion-hunter selling tape or peddling 
patent medicines. And although I have no 
| great faith in gentlemanly lion-hunting as an 
industrial pursuit, a regret, looking at his tall 
and muscular form and manly presence, passed 
| over me at the suggestion. As he did not again 
introduce the subject of stocks, it would have 
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been indelicate to allude to it, ‘ienahe 3 very anx- | ‘deings ‘of water we sprinkled over the plants out 
ious, from no mere curiosity either, to sail | of a watering-pot purchased for that particular 
something more. I fear, however, there must | purpose. The neighborhood was not built upon 
have been a further depreciation. for some distance around, and was otherwise 
Dreary January had passed, and much of | susceptible of improvement. Pools of stagnant 
February, when Mr. Cressley, who had been | water, now that warm weather had come, dis- 
many times away from New York, informed me | persed a questionable fragrance ; and by a most 
that, as he could do nothing of moment for at | satisfactory unanimity of sentiment, my wife 
least some months, he should avail himself of | and I agreed that the love-song of the frogs, 
the opportunity to accept a pressing invitation | though no doubt sincere, was far from musical. 
from a Canadian friend to pay him a visit. He |The conditions of the neighborhood were also 
did not expect to return until May or June. favorable to the propagation of flies, and on the 
It was rare indeed to see my wife exhibit so | morning of the Ist of June, Mrs. Turrett awoke 
much genuine emotion as she did when our | i with a “hug ze blotch alongside of her nose, be- 
friend took his leave. Nor will I do her the in- | tween that and the right eye, which Bridget 
justice to insinuate that she was at all consoled confidently pronounced to be the work of a mos- 
because Mr. Cressley kissed the baby so fondly, | quito. How I shuddered when I heard it! I 
and clasped at the same time around its neck a | am not a brave man, in the popular sense of the 
necklace, which—well, I won’t boast, but I may |term. I should not like to kill any one, and, 
say there is not such another in all the jewelers’ | though I ought to be ashamed to own it, I 
windows in Broadway; I looked in them, every | should not like to be killed, or even hurt. I 
one. Indeed, his departure for so long a time, | pay my debts, however; and I have known 
making a great void in our very little family, | many courageous men seem very afraid of that. 
caused us much sadness. Mrs. Turrett and my- | But a mosquito was always my abhorrence. 
self had grown very fond of him; and she had | | Strange, too, when they seem so fond of me! 
declared to me, in confidence, on more than one | \I wouldn't mind contributing the blood which 
occasion, that she loved him quite as much asa | appears to be the main object of their attack, 
brother (she never had any); and took these op- | but I have a keen sense of the unnecessary cru- 
portunities to institute a very strong comparison | |‘ elty of their sting: the maliciousness of that I 
between him and a few Dicks and Harrys, ra- | can never forgive. Some men are blessed with 
ther harum-scarum friends of my bachelor days. | rhinocerian cuticle, which defies them, but on 
At last Mr. Cressley departed in a carriage, al- | me they cause effects equal to any which Mr. 
most lost amidst a variety of packages prepared | Cribb, of the English P. R., ever produced in 
by my wife, without which, she seemed to think, | his palmiest days. I have not mentioned their 
life in Canada would be absolutely insupportable, | tantalizing, aggravating hum; I dare not trust 
My business—well, that’s neither here nor | myself to attempt it. 
there—at any rate, my time, at the opening of That same day a carpenter came to my house 
spring was much oceupied, and, in short—such | and measured the windows for frames; and the 
is the transitory nature of all griefs as well as | same afternoon each particular window was pro- 
joys—we became accustomed to be without our | vided with a nicely-adjusted mosquito-net. A 
friend. Yet we did not forget him. He wrote | large one was also canopied over the bed. I 
regularly every week, and we as regularly re- | breathed easier that night, and the next we got 
ciprocated, my ‘wife alw ays suggesting some kind | along very well. On the third evening we heard 
communication in acknowled; gment of his warm | two sing a diabolical duet, but awoke in the 
expressions of love and re, gard for her and the | morning unscathed. I regained my usual calm- 
little one. But each succeeding z letter betrayed | ness, 
the fact that he, poor man! was being given up| Notwithstanding all our vigilance, these per- 
to a state of dreadful melancholy. He longed | severing torments intruded themselves into the 
to hear the lions roar. house by slow degrees, until it held a very fair 
In the usual order of things, spring passed | numerical representation. By the most active 
away about the beginning of June, and the sum- and unceasing hostilities, we managed to pre- 
mer, with its accustomed regularity, prepared | vent any very large increase in their ranks, and 
for its three months’ service. Yet Mr. Cressley | their lists of slain were just about balanced by 
had not returned. I was anxious that he should, | their reinforcements. In the early evening, 
as a’ little, I hope pardonable, pride possessed | sweltering in the back parlor, so that the garden 
me on account of my beautiful garden, which | might be overlooked, it was a sight at once hor- 
was now in full bloom. The house we occu- | rible and interesting, to observe the dense swarm 
pied was situated some distance up town, quite | of these sanguinary insects assailing the defenses 
isolated in its position, and standing a few feet | which intervened between them and the object 
back from the street. A garden, which we glo- | of their bloody desires. But, fortunately, our 
ried in, was densely planted with a variety of | mosquito-net was proof against their fiercest as- 
flowers, and many kinds of vines were clamber- | saults; so, repelled by the main body of our 
ing over the fences and along the walls. This | works, they could do no more than enter by 
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was our first summer in our new house, and I | some neglected key-hole of an embrasure, or, by 
will not attempt to describe the delight we took | a more daring movement, descend the chimney. 
in seeing the rapid growth of vegetation, nor the | As might have been expected, the pest increased 
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with the advancing season; but by the aid of 
what I have before described, and a calm, phil- 
osophic spirit, my health was preserved and my 
appetite retained. 

On the 28th of July (I approach a period of 
my narrative in which it is necessary to observe 
the utmost particularity) we received a letter 
from Mr. Cressley, in which he informed us that 
in a few days he should return; accordingly, 
on the 31st July, at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, our friend once more clasped us by 
the hand, and went through the ordeal of kiss- 
ing the baby. 

As much as his letters had prepared me to 
find him even more depressed in spirits than 
ever, I was surprised at the appearance he pre- 
sented. The fine bright eyes, keen as a hawk’s 
in former days, were now expressive only of a 
brooding melancholy, and his whole manner in- 
dicated a willing waiting for a welcome dissolu- 
tion. Like those unfortunate ghosts who arrive 
at Charon’s ferry unprovided with the necessary 
change, and wander disconsolately along the 
banks of Styx, Mr. Cressley seemed like one 
whose mission having been lost, has no more to 
do, and is waiting for a free passage to get home 
again. 

He had tried some of the Canadian sport, in 
the way of deer, moose, etc., but not having got 
hurt, nor having even run any imminent dan- 
ger, he gave it up in disgust. Perhaps if some 
desperate moose or deer had insinuated the end 
of his horn into any not vital part, my friend 
might have been restored. Unhappy man! 
whose only hope for life lay in the chance of be- 
ing killed. 

I was much affected, as we sat at tea, by ob- 
serving the effort he made to seem cheerful, that 
we might not be depressed by his melancholy. 
A few mosquitoes were hovering around, har- 
assing my wife and myself, but he appeared not 
to notice them. At length one, the leader of 
the crew, attracted by some novelty perhaps in 
Mr. Cressley’s appearance, having probably an 
epicure’s dainty palate, singled out our guest, 
and commenced a reconnoisance. I may remark 
that the only alloy in the pleasure of receiving 
Mr. Cressley—always excepting his prostrate 
condition—was occasioned by those vile insects. 
We were proud of our snug little house, of our 
quiet situation and fine garden, but feared that 
his appreciation of the tout ensemble would be 
materially affected by what I must acknowledge 
was a most intolerable nuisance. I dared not 
allude to the subject, but watched with much 
nervous anxiety the result of this introduction to 
my friend of one of the least satisfactory produc- 
tions of our glorious country. Sailing around, 

in gradually-diminishing circles, the microscopic 
monster approached the extreme tip of his nose. 
Mr. Cressley, holding in one hand a piece of 
bread, with the other brushed him off. He dis- 
appeared—I was relieved. Alas! man is but 
the creature of disappointment. When I again 
raised my eyes, the persevering villain —the 





pulse, was making 2 determined attack full on 
his forehead. Again, by a flourish of Mr. Cress- 
ley’s napkin, he was driven back. Taught more 
caution by experience, but with undiminished 
ferocity, he assailed the neck of my friend. This 
time, apparently annoyed in an infinitesimal 
degree, Cressley struck himself audibly upon 
the point of attack, but his active persecutor 
escaped unharmed. I was in agony. 

**The flies are somewhat troublesome this 
evening,” he remarked. 

I was guilty of a prevarication, a reservation 
for which I am ashamed, and only said, ‘‘ They 
are, indeed.” 

While Mr. Cressley was talking to me, and, 
of course, looking at me, I heard at my ear the 
direful hum of one of the little villains. I trem- 
bled with fear. Why did I hesitate? Why 
delay a disclosure that must be made? Thus 
does man, in defiance of his reason, cling to the 
reprieve of an hour, and doubly die on the one 
sentence. The hum grew more distinct, fierce as 
a war clarion, and at the same instant I saw, 
oh, horror! perched on the cheek of my uncon- 
scious friend his merciless foe. The dénonement 
could not be delayed. My wife’s voice was 
heard. ‘* Don’t move, Augustus; there’s a mos- 
quito!” and then with a blow, I have no doubt 
as gentle as was consistent with success, she de- 
molished the enemy, leaving a tingling remind- 
er of her conjugal attention. At the same mo- 
ment our guest brought his hand down upon his 
gorged assailant; téo true a type of ourselves, 
eager to get and incautious to keep, and with- 
drew it, holding on his finger the carcass of the 
bloated creature. He looked surprised. ‘This 
is not a fly,” said he. ‘*What name did you 
give it, Mrs, Turrett ?” he inquired. 

** Mosquito.” 

** Mosquito—mosquito,” he repeated; ‘* what 
a savage itis! I declare he has raised quite a 
lump.” My wife recommended some salt. 

Mr. Cressley asked if we had many of them. 
I answered that we had a superfluity for all 
practical purposes; but directed his attention 
to the means taken to exclude them. 

‘* Strange,” said he, ‘that I should never 
have noticed them before.” 

I thought it was. 

**I do remember being tormented with in- 
sects of various kinds in the tropics, but they 
gave me little concern. What a poisonous fel- 
low this was!” he went on, feeling the large 
protuberance ; ‘‘and there’s another”’—here he 
made an ineffectual dash at a skirmisher, who 
‘got away laughing.” My wife smiled, and I 
shook my head despairingly, saying, ‘‘ It’s no 
use.” 

I was astonished to find that Mr. Cressley, 
while no doubt annoyed at his assailant, who 
appeared to appreciate his flavor, at the same 
time seemed to have an interest excited, not 
altogether disagreeable, in attempting to de- 
stroy them. And it was somewhat of a conso- 
lation to think that, perhaps, he might extract 





winged Zouave—recovering from the first re- 


|from that pursuit a temporary relief from his 
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despondency. When we retired to the parlor, 
he did not, as had been heretofore his custom, 
enter into a quiet conversation or peruse some 
publication, but at once had his attention fixed 
upon a few mosquitoes who were flitting about 
the light. 

For myself, I confess that even one disturbs 
my equanimity to that extent as to incapaci- 
tate me for any employment which demands 
fixed thought; so that, on such occasions, I 
am obliged to take refuge in Tupper, or some 
equally inoffensive author. But Mr. Cressley, 
contrary to the melancholy tone of character to 
which I had been accustomed, was dodging 
about with a waving handkerchief that, like a 
knight’s pennon, seemed dancing in impatient 
eagerness for the fray. 

‘“*T have him, the rascal!” he cried at last, 


in great glee, holding a large specimen by the | 


wings and bringing him to the light for more 
accurate observation; ‘‘why, Turrett, my boy, 
he’s a desperate fellow! Look at his proboscis, 
like the trunk of an elephant. There’s anoth- 
er; quiet now; I'll have him!” Here he start- 
ed off after another, but was unsuccessful, and 
thus the game continued until we left for bed. 

I had serious misgivings as to whether his 
interest would be continued during the night. 
My own experience suggested doubts, besides 
which I feared that his chamber, not having 
been occupied in so long a time, might be filled 
with a horde of hungry fellows, whose com- 
pany would be decidedly more exciting than 
pleasant. 

The number that was dotted on the walls of 
his room was greater than could reasonably have 
been expected. I advised Mr. Cressley to keep 
his mosquito-net close; but unfortunately, not 
being used to such bed furniture, he tore a 
great gap in the frail fabric as he rolled on his 
couch. This I learned afterward. 

Our friend occupied a room immediately over 
ours, and Mrs. Turrett, whose ears are more 
acute than mine, informed me that he appeared 
very restless. Indeed, before I had got to sleep, 
I heard him moving about the room, lie down, 
rise again, strike several times against the walls, 


and then, apparently, lie down to sleep. At | 


any rate, I slept for some time; it might have 

been two o’clock when, awaking, the first thing | 
I detected was the walking of Mr. Cressley about | 
the floor. I feared he might be unwell, and | 
was on the point of getting up, much loth to do 
so, Lacknowledge, when the sound as of a heavy | 
wet towel against the wall convinced me that | 
he was still engaged i in a valiant but unay: ailing | 


attempt to exterminate his assailants. His sit- | 


uation excited my keenest sympathies. 

We met next at breakfast. My friend's 
countenance indicated an unquiet night, but at 
the same time a living interest to which it had 
not been accustomed. My wife asked how he 
had rested. There is, I have noticed, a moral 
courage about women in difficult emergencies 
to which man need not pretend. Mr. Cressley 
said that really he did not sleep quite undis- 


turbed, and also remarked that the pertinacity 
of the mosquito was wonderful. 

My wife very kindly told him that many 
blotches on his face attested to their prowess, 
and Mr. Cressley increased her womanly sym- 
pathy by exhibiting some equally strong indi- 
cations on his hands. I said it was fortunate 
that they did not last long; to which our friend 
responded that they ought to be exterminated 
at once. I smiled sadly at so visionary a propo- 
sition. 

‘Why ?” resumed he. ‘‘I assure you that 
I killed every one in my room last night. The 
fact is, that at first I was partially unsuccessful, 
but, by the aid of a wet towel and a little prac- 
tice, 1 became toward morning quite expert.” 

Mrs. Turrett remarked that she should en- 
deavor to keep them out hereafter, and apolo- 
gized for their intrusion. 

‘‘ My dear madam,” said Mr. Cressley, ‘don’t 
give yourself any trouble. As for the mos- 
quitoes, to be sure they are very annoying and 
somewhat painful, but then there i8 something 
humiliating in availing ourselves of such elab- 
orate defenses against so diminutive a creature. 
And, in fact, I must declare that my operations 
against the enemy were not devoid of a species 
of interest.” 

We were both astonished. My wife, I am 
sure, imbibed with such a declaration ineradica- 
ble doubts as to his sanity, while I was unable 
to form any satisfactory solution of so extraor- 
dinary a fancy. 

That evening Mr. Cressley waged war with in- 
creased activity and unrelenting purpose against 
the ravenous insect. He dexterously caught 
them in his hand while flying, and became sin- 
gularly proficient in knocking them from the 
ceiling. Indeed, he infused a portion of his 
enthusiasm into myself. 

‘*Tnsignificant as he may appear,” said my 
friend, ‘‘ the mosquito is, in reality, as great an 
} annoyance, and, I may say danger, as the wild 
| beasts of the jungle.” 

I heartily agreed with him. He resumed by 
saying that but few human beings were de- 
stroyed by lions and tigers; but that when they 
came near a settlement, domestic animals were 

occasionally killed. He opened his eyes when 
I told him ‘that, in New Jersey, mosquitoes had 
| been known to kill cattle ; and he insisted upon 
my telling him how the farmers, during the 
| summer, make great fires on the meadows, in 
the smoke of which the poor animals cluster, 
and that at times they fed only in the night, 
during which their persecutors were generally 
| less active. I did not tax his credulity by re- 
| lating the insufficiently authenticated story of 
| the Louisiana mosquito carrying a brick-bat by 
way of sharpening stone, nor the singular and 
somewhat apocryphal anecdote related of a car- 
penter, who, while shingling a roof in Georgia, 
was attacked by a swarm of monsters. Ham- 
mer in hand he fled; they were upon him; no 
refuge but a large iron pot, he popped under- 
neath. Undaunted, they attacked the shield 
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Seteepesed—shyust their bills through the iron. 
The shingler, with his hammer, clinches each as 
it penetrates, Fast and furious grows the ham- 
mering, when, to the amazement of the poor 
fellow, their numbers being sufficient, the great 
pot is raised and they fly far away. Nor did I 
relate to him the description of the Tennesseean 
mosquito that drinks out of a pint pot. Nor of 
Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi, where they have driven out the inhabitants 
and keep sole possession. He had, however, 
heard enough. 

‘* Mr. Turrett,” he inquired, with much earn- 
estness, ‘‘can it be possible that no efforts have 
been made for the extermination of so great a 
pest ?” 

Of course, I knew of none. 

‘“*Tt appears to me, Sir,” he continued, * that 
their destruction should have the assistance of 
a national effort, and I am astonished that no 
means have been taken to effect that end.” 

I observed that our people, growing up in the 
midst of tke evil, did not fully appreciate its 
greatness, and suggested that our proverbial in- 
genuity might ultimately devise a remedy. He 
seemed surprised at our indifference. That 
evening we conversed much about the mosqui- 
to. Iread Bryant’s verses and those of the late 
Edward Sanford, and related a humorons fancy 
of Franklin, who, in one of his Poor Richard's 
Almanacs, predicted that during the next sum- 
mer the country would be invaded by an im- 
mense army of musketeers coming from over the 
water, and who, after for several months rav- 
aging the country, would suddenly disappear; 
and explained the joke in the next year’s edi- 
tion by correcting the spelling. This Mr. Cress- 
ley appeared to think was of deeper import than 
the surface exposed. He became eloquent, and 
perhaps a little diffuse on the topic; but the 
continuity of his remarks was much broken by 
intervals in which he practically illustrated his 
deep interest in it. He discovered an ingenious 
manner of killing the insect when against the 
walls. Holding the flame of the lamp close to 
him, the invariable result was that the mos- 
quito, in his attempt to avoid too high a tem- 
perature, dashed himself into the flame. This 
pleased him much. 

That night we heard palpable rappings over- 
head, and the tread of a most vigilant spirit, 
and in the morning Mr. Cressley, though some- 
what stale for want of sleep, displayed an in- 
creased animation gratifying to witness. My 
wife, with great delicacy of attention, and with 
truly characteristic forethought, removed the 
net from his chamber window the same day, 
which enabled him to indulge, most satisfying- 
ly, his new-born passion. 

He procured a microscope, and in the even- 
ing astonished us with the magnified appear- 
ance of the mosquito’s proboscis. We had nev- 
er before adequately appreciated its formidable 
proportions. He had also procured a work 
which treated of the insect, and the description 
therein contained increased our surprise. It 
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was iaponaiade not to perceive the delight he 
felt at our wonder, and he was no less pleased 
in being able to add, from his own observations, 
much original information. 5; 

About a week had passed when Mr. C ressley, 
who now enjoyed a mental health that beamed 
brightly upon us, informed us, to our great sat- 
isfaction, that his stocks had recently risen in 
value, and also that he felt justified in leaving 
the city for a more extended and prolonged tour, 
which he had the politeness to say was attend- 
ed with only one regret; that he should part 
from us. 

It occurred to me that he would post at once 
to the Rocky Mountains, there to encounter the 
fierce grizzly and wild bison; but I was much 
mistaken. 

**You will smile, perhaps,” he said, ‘‘but my 
intention is to pass a week in New Jersey. I 
am much interested in the study and pursuit of 
the mosquito. Indeed, it has supplied a want 
that had deprived me of all enjoyment of life. 
I feel that my investigations may not be utter- 
ly useless to mankind, and perhaps” (his coun- 
tenance shone with heroic light) ‘‘I may be 
the means of ridding your land of its greatest 
scourge.” 

Mr. Cressley in a few days departed, and we 
have not seen him since. 

The promise of mutual correspondence has 
thus far been punctually fulfilled, and I have 
already received a letter, which, as telling his 
own story better than could be expressed by 
myself, is here appended : 





“NrpperMan’s Cove, New JERSEY. 

“My Dran Tvurretrt,—Congratulate me, my dear 
friend; I have not been able to sleep for a week. Mrs, 
Turrett is enjoying good health, lhope. I am amazed at 
the-number of mosquitoes hereabouts. 

“Excuse me for having forgotten your little darling. 
How is the pretty one? 

**You can, I am sure, form but a very inadequate idea 
of the immense swarms of that vile insect which abound 
here. I have just looked at myself in the glass, and can 
safely say that neither yourself nor my dear Mrs. Tur- 
rett (to whom my kindest regards) could recognize me. 
Yet I am once more happy. 

**The people down here can't understand me, and I am 
not surprised. My dear friend, did you know that with- 
in four-and-twenty hours of your city, by the most abom- 
inable of roads, and the shabbiest of horses, you have a 
species of homopotamif The hides of the people are as 
thick, but not a tenth-part as tender as those delicious 
breakfast cakes I admired so much at your house last 
winter; buckwheats, I think, you call them. The mos- 
quito’s bite appears to have no effect upon them what- 
ever. But their poor cattle do really suffer intensely. I 
see a herd,of very lean kine from my window, this 7 a.m, 
returning from the meadows, where they had hoped to 
get some food, but from which they have been driven by 
this terrible torment. They will remain upon the hill, in 
what shade they can find, until nightfall, when they will 
again try to feed, and will perhaps obtain as much suste- 
nance as may be required to supply the Joss of blood sd 
must suffer in the process. 

“IT have recommended that the cattle should be cover- 
ed with sheets, or washed with some preparation obnox- 
ious to the insect, but those who yoo the politeness not to 
laugh in my face, Iam c ted themselves 
by a roar behind my back. 

“I can give you no idea, for I can form none myself, 
of the number I have slaughtered. You may believe, 
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however, that I never relax my exertions. For the last 
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two days I have been experimenting with various prepar- 
ations, in the hope of finding some powerful poison. IfI 
succeed—ah! well, I shall not indulge in too great hopes. 
Give my best love to my dear Mrs. T., and kiss the dar- 
ling for me, I mean the little one, of course. 

“For yourself, my dear Turrett, believe me, your warm 
friend, ALFRED CRESSLEY. 

“ p.3,—A conversation I have just had with a gentle- 
man from the South has determined me to go to North- 
ern Alabama. 

“I should proceed to New York to bid you good-by, 
but, as the gentleman informs me, it is now the height of 
the season, I shall at once go to Philadelphia, and thence 
by rail to Irritation Creek, where please direct your next 
letter. A. © 

“P.P.S.—While writing this letter I have killed just 
thirty-four. 

[He had written thirty-three, but killing one at the mo- 
ment, I suppose, altered it to thirty-four.} 

“P.P.P.8.—Two more, making thirty-six—and one is 
thirty-seven.” 

I am daily expecting another letter, but have 
no need of further assurance that my friend is 
restored to an appreciation of life. 


SIX YEARS IN A GERMAN PRISON. 

T is said that the first year of solitary impris- 

onment is the worst to bear. In my case 
the first year was made the most endurable by 
an incessant occupation of the brain upon the 
planning of escape. When hope of escape was 
first removed came the worst time for me, while 
the mind struggled to regain its equilibrium. 
The busy brain was to be quieted, the energies 
were to be repressed, the man was to submit to 
years of burial alive during that period of life 
when manhood is most active. 

It was October when I first entered my cell 
as a political prisoner at Bruchsal, and very soon 
afterward began the heating with hot air. There 
were no means of shutting the opening out of 
which it came in a constant blast like the siroc- 
co. The window could not be opened by the 
prisoner himself; he must, if he wished to have 
it open, ring for the overseer, who came with a 
long stick. My hair had been cropped so much 
that I felt every draught, and became almost 
mad with headache and with toothache. The 
feet were cooled by the cold current of air com- 
ing through the badly-fitting door and window, 
while the head was swimming always in a steam 
—worse than a steam, for it was not moist, but 
hot and dry—of thirty degrees of Reaumur. 
Came my turn to go down to the walking-yard ; 
then I must go, whether it poured or not. The 
same linen dress was to be worn summer and 
winter, and we were more acutely sensitive to 
the inclemency of the weather, because we were 
not only dried by heat in-doors, but also fed 
upon the very lowest diet that would maintain 
life. They gave me a small cast-off soldier's 
great-coat, very short and threadbare, which I 
should have been glad to use as protection 
against the rain, if I had been permitted. This, 
however, was for wear in the cell, not in the 
court-yard; that was quite out of the question. 
When"*the doctor of the prison saw me cast 
down in the first days, he said, in a light, swag- 
gering manner : 

‘Qh! I have seen people here who would, at 
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first, run up the walls, but who became very 
soon quite contented. Probably you will be- 
come blind, but that is nothing, it will soon be 
over.” 

Indeed, by the bad food in the prisons not 
seldom is such blindness produced ; the prisoners 
call it the night-fog, and it is cured by better 
food—flesh-meat or liver. 

The doctor became, in my time, director of the 
prison, and was in the highest degree zealous on 
behalf of order. When I saw him he was gen- 
erally running about the house with a brush and 
a varnish-pot. It was his whim that all the 
cells must be exactly alike in their arrange- 
ments. 

A very horror in the eyes of the new director 
was the person who had rented the purveying 
of the prisoners with the allowed food. She was 
a most respectable substantial burgher-woman, 
the wife of a baker of Bruchsal, who understood 
her business, and cared very little about fresh 
instructions in it. This stout lady was befriend- 
ed by the burgher members of the board of con- 
trol, but the director was determined to get rid 
of her, and he suceeeded. The Grand Duke 
himself was our next chief of the kitchen, and 
we were pretty nearly starved by him and his 
administration. They must needs experiment 
upon retrenchment, and reduced the daily ex- 
penditure upon each prisoner for breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper toa penny. When I asked one 
of the officers what it could matter to them 
whether we had a little more or less food, and 
why the manager was not suffered to stay any 
longer, he answered, that it was a victory for 
the officers of the prison. The prisoners became 
lean and weak, and there was a hunger in the 
house like that in a beleaguered fortress on the 
eve of surrender, 

By the Prussian physician, who was for a time 
in the house when my regular medical adviser 
chanced to be ill, I was allowed daily two chop- 
ins of milk, and, instead of the pound and a 
half of black bread, six ounces of white bread. 
This had been for a long time almost my only 
food, besides the two ounces of meat every other 
day, given us in morsels on a skewer, like the 
London cat’s meat. But after the new order 
even this help failed me. The bread was as bad 
as possible, and the milk—more water than milk 
—stunk so intolerably that I turned sick only at 
the smell. The doctor said this was mere rich- 
ness of butter. The milk was, in truth, kept in 
a tub that could not be well cleaned. There 
was nobody in the kitchen who understood any 
thing; all kitchen work, under the economic 
rule, was done by prisoners, for no woman was 
again suffered to enter the house as a servant. 

Often I was so hungry that I could not sleep, 
and was driven to appease the craving of my 
stomach by water, which produced diarrhea. 
The worst time was directly after winter, when 
the hot air which had lessened my appetite was 
at an end, and the body out of which it had 
sucked the juices cried for food. Then I often 
begged a bit of bread of my overseer, who gave 
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it me with tears in his eyes; but it is right also 
to say that if I asked the doctor for a little aug- 
mentation of my diet, a piece of brown bread 
was never denied me. 

I must needs talk about eating: meals are 
even greater events in the life of a lonely and a 
hungry man than in the life of a man cheerful 
and well-fed. At the bottom of my prison life 
lay hunger, and from this bodily condition came, 
as will be seen, peculiarities in the condition of 
my mind. 

Once when I was occupied in calculating the 
amount of nutriment in our food, and comparing 
it with that of the food I used to have in one day 
out of prison, I was surprised by our government 
inspector. I laughingly told him of my specu- 
lation. ‘‘Oh,” he answered, ‘great physiolo- 
gists have said to me that man can live on four 
ounces of bread a day.” 

The results of such a life were soon apparent. 
I became depressed in mind more than I ever 
was before. Sometimes I was weak enough to 
hope, when I went to bed, that I might not wake 
again ; and when, at half-past four, that dreary 
bell marked the beginning of a new day, I sat 
wretched upon my miserable couch, and silent 
tears rolled down my pale and hollow cheeks. 

It is a hard thing to see before one a long 
day, which offers nothing but sorrow and vexa- 
tion: not even the shadow of a joy: not even 
such as the most unhappy, the poorest of free 
men may enjoy. They can go into the field or 
the wood, and there are given by God to all un- 
der His sky a great many sources of enjoyment, 
of which the least one would have tinged even 
my dismal cell with a rosy hue. 

Sometimes—not caring much for the Prussian 
muskets that were fired at those who peeped 
abroad—I looked through the window, to see, 
when in its bloom, a large cherry-tree which 
was beyond the prison wall; or to see upon the 
road men, women, and children, and to hear 
their voices. 

The only liberty I had in this hive was during 
the night, when I was sleeping; for by the ema- 
ciation of the body, the more subtle faculties of 
the soul, fettered by it when it is strong enough, 
appeared to be set free. From my earliest youth 
I had had a great propensity to vivid dreams. 
These dreams were now my greatest pleasure, 
and it was almost as good to me as if I had been 
every night at a play of a great many acts. 
most lucid dreams one has, always occur toward 
the morning, and then, say the old women, they 
assume the character of visions. In the prison 
I had very often dreams of this kind, and some- 
times they were of a kind that might almost 
have passed for revelations. 

I received no newspapers, and it was severely 
forbidden to any one of the officers of the prison 
to give us political intelligence. This had been, 
since the new order of the things in the house, 
80 strictly adhered to, that I heard not earlier 
than in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
something about a war with Russia. Of a Na- 
poleon the Third I received the first news by an 





The | 





almanac, in which I came upon such a name 
with great wonder in the list of sovereigns, 
Nevertheless I had seen something of political 
occurrences in my dreams; and I will give a few 
examples, assuring my readers that I tell them 
strictly as they were. 

Once I saw a great palace, in which prepa- 
rations were made for a festivity. I heard in 
the kitchen the head-cook command his myrmi- 
dons, and every thing was in a great bustle. I 
had never been in Vienna, but in the dream I 
knew that I was in that city. What have I to 
do with festivities in Vienna, I thought, the 
next morning? At that time the emperor mar- 
ried, and, by an act of so-called grace, pardoned 
more than two hundred of the political prisoners. 

I was, another night, in St. Petersburg. I 
saw many troops marching, and, upon a large 
square, recruits were being exercised: every 
where active preparations for war were going on. 
This was at about the beginning of the Russian 
war. 

Another night I was led to an Eastern country. 
I was in a low wooden building inclosed by 
board hedges. » From the window I saw, to my 
astonishment, red-coated English soldiers ad- 
vancing as tirailleurs. I heard and saw their 
shots; but I could not see the enemy, the ridge 
of a little hill hindering the view. The English 
made a movement, and were soon behind the 
hill; but near to my building I saw advancing 
a strange-looking corps of soldiers, which it 
puzzled me to understand next morning; they 
were dressed in an Eastern fashion, but kept 
Western order. They were formed in a battal- 
ion’s column, advancing in a regular trot, like 
the Chasseurs d'Afrique; they advanced with a 
sort of terrible grunting. Next morning I 
thought I must have been in India, and seen 
Englishmen at war with some of the people 
there ; but these Easterly-dressed soldiers seem- 
ed to fight on the same side with the English. 
Perhaps what I saw was a battalion of Zouaves, 
about whom I knew nothing. 

At other times I was led in my dreams before 
a fortress, where I saw soldiers working in 
trenches, cannons, and other evidences of active 
warfare, and yet I knew nothing about Sebas- 
topol. The first I heard of the siege was in the 
middle of the present year. 

With persons dear to me I was always in a 
certain connection, and I knew almost always 


| when a letter was coming, even if I had no 


reason to expect one. If the letter on its way 
were written in a hurry, I seldom knew any 
thing about it; but if the thoughts of the writer 
were intensely fixed upon me, as was made ap- 
parent by the letter, I knew of it always. That 
I almost every night sat at dinner and ate and 
drank heartily, was only a token that my body 
cried always for food. This dream-dinner, alas! 
did not satisfy; the dishes I ate had not even 
any taste. 

But enough of my dreams, which I tell only 
to show what the working of the mind in the 
starved body may be like. 
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heart to beat more quickly ; and sometimes the 
internal pain in my head, especially in the 
temples, which seemed pierced by a red-hot 
iron, made me fear that I might lose my reason. 
One evening, lying in my bed, I was alarmed 
by an almost unearthly roaring, which continued 
for some time, and came nearer and nearer to 
my cell. It was that of a mad prisoner, who had 
pushed aside the overseer opening his door, and 
ran about the house. 

Through the overseers I knew that in this 
prison cases of madness occurred very often, 
and almost always it came to its outbreak in 
the night. They told me that it was something 
frightful to enter such a cell, and that they often 
roused a comrade to go with them. 


. . | . | 
Bad, and especially insufficient food is not | 


proper for solitary prisoners ; it predisposes them 


to aberrations, especially such of them as have | 


been used to a more opulent life. By new 
regulations, convicts enter the house of correc- 


tion for several years, with an addition of even | 


sixty or seventy days’ fasting’ and darkness, 
which must be endured during the first year. 


He who is punished by hunger-dict (hunger- | 


kost) has only a chopin (not quite a pint) of the 
dog soup twice a day, and nothing else. The 
localities for the imprisonment in darkness (dun- 
kel-arrest) are in the ground floor of the small 
round towers which are in each corner of the 
external wall. The place of confinement dif- 
fers not very much from a cell, but there is no 
bed in it and no window, only a slit in the wall, 
which is darkened, and even when opened it lets 
in but little air. The smell in these dens is 
therefore very bad, and one of the officers said 
to me that he would rather do any thing than 
stay for only an hour in one of them. 

And now that I am speaking of punishments, 
I will mention the different forms of punishment 
adopted in the Bruchsal house. Little infrac- 


tions of the rule of the house are punished by | 


reprimands before the conference of the house- 
officers, or by deprivations of favors and per- 
missions; others by hunger or dark-arrest, de- 
privation of the bed, the putting on of chains, 
and applying of the ‘‘ strafstuhl” (chair of pun- 
ishment). 
chair. 
tached to it by straps fixed to his neck, breast, 
belly, arms, and legs. By the straining of these 
thongs at so many parts of the body, the circu- 
lation of the blood is very soon checked, and the 
result is a most painful sensation, which in- 
creases every moment. Sometimes prisoners 
have been for six hours in this situation, until 
blood came from their mouth, nose, and ears. 
I have heard such poor sufferers roar in a man- 
ner that made people who passed on the road 


stand still and listen, and at which even the | 


sentries could not suppress their horror. Cor- 
poral punishment, nevertheless, is abolished in 
Baden, and the torture also. 


For the common prisoners, work is a relief; | and the school-books. 


This instrument is a wooden arm- | 
The delinquent sitting upon it is at-| 


My nerves were so much excited that every , without it, most of them would become mad. 
uncommon noise or cry in the house caused my | 


They are interested in their work in more than 
one respect. They have done, when free, the 
same or about the same, and their work is not 
humiliating to them; they have an opportunity 
of learning in the house several new trades, 
which they could not afford when free; and 
they understand very well that in this manner 
their capital for life is augmented. Have they 
done their day’s work, one-third of a penny is 
paid daily to each; and if a prisoner be diligent 
and skillful, he can earn more, up to twopence. 
This is not much; but after having finished an 
| imprisonment of perhaps three or four years, 
the convict receives a little stock of money, 
which will help him greatly. 
| The director once wondered at one of the 
better educated prisoners, who would not be- 
come a joiner or learn any trade, but was con- 
| tent to do nothing nobler than French-polish 
chairs. I understand this prisoner quite well. 
| If common work must be done by a well edu- 
cated man, who could perform the highest things 
perhaps, a pure mechanical employment not too 
| tiring would be the most welcome, because it 
| alone allows a free play to the thoughts. It is 
very disagreeable to have work which is too 
trivial to interest the worker, but which can not 
be done without constant attention. My own, 
for instance—shoemaking—was of this kind; 
and irritable as I was made by hunger, hot air, 
and bad smells, I became still more so on this 
account, 

Of course I felt my solitude deeply, but it was 
| not so oppressive to me as the society of common 
prisoners had been; and the visits of the officers 
of the house were quite sufficient for my general 
want of society. By the regulations of the 
house, drawn up by the ministry, which under- 
stands nothing at all of prison and prisoners, 
every prisoner is to receive daily six visits by 
officers and persons employed in the house. 
This is impracticable. Six visits a day would 
have driven me mad, and I was contented that 
the director came to see me once a week, the 
parson as often, the doctor every fortnight, and 
the administrator, teachers, and head overseers 
sometimes. These visits would have been more 
agreeable if one had not always been compell:d 
to think that they were made for government 
purposes—I knew that official reports were al- 
ways wandering from Bruchsal to Carlsruhe. 
The officers, who did not like such business, al- 
though it formed a regular part of their office, 
were very agreeable to me, and I expected their 
visits with pleasure ; but our conversation moved 
in very narrow bounds; not only political intel- 
ligence, but even the supply of the most inno- 
cent news concerning things that had occurred 
since eighteen hundred and forty-nine being 
prohibited. 

There were a small number of books in the 
library of the house, which were lent to the 
| prisoners, who were not suffered to have more 
volumes in a cell than five, including the Bible 
Most of these books were 
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of that kind of popular literature produced by | 
talkative village parsons, who almost make | 
Christianity itself a weariness. There were, 
however, other books which had been presented 
to the house by several booksellers when, in 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, so many po- | 
litical prisoners were awaiting trial. Among | 
these were some very good books—Germazn, | 
English, and French—although the wiseacres 
in Carlsruhe had rejected some of the most | 
valuable. | 

After sundry changes from permission to re- | 
striction, I myself was allowed to receive from 
Frankfort English and French books, but no 
German books, and no newspapers, or even re- | 
views, Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal (German) 
being an exception. My chief political intelli- | 
gence I got in the last half year (eighteen hun- | 
dred and fifty-five), from Household Words, of | 
which I perused thirty volumes of the Tauchnitz 
edition with an eagerness that made me some- 
times ill. Bodks in these foreign languages 
were permitted to me as being necessary to a| 
useful study ; German books would have been | 
regarded as a mere pleasure. 

But books were not enough to stay the cray- 
ing of the mind for occupation. Sometimes I 
amused myself with the mental execution of 
some difficult plan. I was a very long time oc- 
cupied over the arrangement of a colony in South | 
America, founded upon moderate communistic 
principles; then I had very much to do with 


steering them. Always having meddled a little 

with chemistry, electrotype, ete., I was indefat- 

igable in inventing new things, and I have no! 
less than five hundred ideas of this kind set 

down. If I would give myself a great treat, I 

indulged in day-dreams, supposing this or that 

situation, and spinning it out through all its con- 

sequences. I was often so much excited by these | 
idle fancies, that the perspiration stood upon 
my forehead, if it were in summer time. 

We were permitted to write one, or, in urgent 
cases, two letters a month, and to receive also. 
These letters were indeed a great comfort; but | 
the thought that they would be read, not only | 
by those persons to whom they were addressed, | 
but also by the director, and the parson, and all 
other prison officers who had a mind to do so, 
made me always so angry that I could not for- 
bear writing things very disagreeable to intru- | 
sive eyes. It was very unwise, doubtless; for | 
such letters as bred much objection by the na- 
ture of their contents, were sent, not to my wife, | 
but to the ministry at Carlsruhe. But no doubt 
I had the spirit of a rebel. 

Out of the prison we were very poor; we had 
lost all. My wife had sold her trinkets during 
the vain effort to free me. Even upon a heri- | 
tage of my aunt, who died at this time, the gov- 
ernment of Baden laid its hand. My wife was 
compelled, therefore, to try her little dexterities, | 
and painted flowers on china, and worked with | 
her skillful tapestry-needle like a grisette. At 
last she accepted a place in a family of many | 


| sheltered against want. 


children, who had lost both parents. She tried 
to replace the lost mother, and won very soon 


, the love and respect of her pupils, and of their 


relations. In this position she was, at least, 
She came to see me 
sometimes—every year once; for the journey 
from Berlin was costly ; and although we could 
not deny ourselves this interview of half an hour 
a year, it always made us wretched. There she 
stood, several paces distant, behind a narrow 


| wire-net, where I could not even distinguish 


her features. The first quarter of the half hour 
passed almost without a word ; she wept silently ; 


; and I ground my teeth, and held the bars of 


my cage as if J would try to break them. The 
half hour past, she went away without power to 
kiss me or press my hand, and I was not to see 
her again till after another long, long year! 

I have said before that with the change of 
the director our position became far more dis- 
agreeable. The mercilessness with which the 
director sent away every overseer, even upon 
suspicion, made our keepers very shy. No over- 
seer was permitted to enter any cell without the 


| knowledge of the person to whose section it be- 
| longed, he being answerable for any disorder 


there detected. 

No overseer was permitted to bring his cloak 
into the house; it must be deposited in the port- 
er’s room, to render it impossible that any of 
them should smuggle any thing in or out. Eyv- 


| ery one who would bring any thing—even a 
air-balloons, and invented a new manner of | 


shirt or a bottle—outside the door, could not 
do so without a written permission from the ad- 
ministration. Nay, there was even a proposal 
to search daily the pockets of the overseers! 
Higher officials could pass with their cloaks, 
although among them there were some of the 
most likely men to thieve. One head overseer 
stole like a raven, and great baskets full of linen 
and other things went at eachtime. The thefts 


| were detected, and he was dismissed. 


It is not to be wondered at if there is theft 
and peculation here and there by some among 
a host of underpaid officials. Baden has offi- 
cers of every kind, and they can only be paid 
badly. There are ministers of every kind; even 
there is a Palmerston, who has much business 
on his hands if the Regent wants a coat from 
Paris. But there is no person employed in Ba- 
den whose pay will exceed five hundred pounds 
a year. 

The overseers in the house of correction are 
paid very scantily indeed; even such as are 
commissioned by the ministry have not more 
than fifty shillings a month; and it is very 


| hard, upon such a sum, to live with a great 


family, even in Baden. For this payment they 
have much to do, and their life is almost as 
hard as that of the prisoners, nay, even harder. 
Only a few of them are permitted to stay at 
night with their families. At half-past four, 
winter and summer, they must be in the prison, 
and attend, each to his thirty prisoners. Each 
of them must understand some trade, and pass 
an examination. From morning till night he 
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labors up and down the stairs, always in fear | 
lest he neglect any of the million particular or- 
ders and arrangements, of which one part makes 
the others puzzling. If he do not understand | 
these orders as the director means them to be 
understood; if he do not submit without word 
or gesture of displeasure to the sovereign will 
of his petty despot, he may be sure he will lose 
his bread, and his family may go a-begging. | 
During the last four years I was in the same | 
wing, and had but one overseer, my good and 
brave Sebastian. Has any body ever read a 
history of a prisoner without a kind jailer? 
Mine was most kind. His father had been mu- 
tilated by the fall of stones in a quarry, and 
died. He himself had worked hard also as a 
quarryman, and by laboring in the heat of the | 
sun, with covered head, he had lost nearly all | 
his hair. His father left him a small freehold 
in a village not far from the Neckar, where he 
lived till he must needs become a soldier. He | 
had learned basket-making; but the failing of | 
the potato crops for several years pressed too | 
hard upon him, and he found it difficult to keep 
himself and family; therefore he tried to get a 
place as overseer in the house of correction. 
Having no other occupation, and being always 
accustomed to observe other people, I studied | 
with the utmost care this man, and at last knew | 
him so well that he could not even conceal a 
thought before me. Very often I amused my- 
self by telling him his secret wishes, to his ut- 
most wonder. He was to me as if he had been 
made of glass; but indeed this honest soul could 
bear to be of glass—the more one saw through 
it, the more one loved it. 
Of course I studied the other officers of the 
house also. The director improved with the 
years; and if I had any reason to complain of 
him, I will not do so, knowing very well that I 
often provoked him unnecessarily: urged to do 
so by my irritable state. Many others in his 
place would have behaved far otherwise. He | 
angered me very much; but he was not ill-na- 
tured, and his behavior was always gentlemanly. | 
He has written several works about prisons and | 
the solitary system. His last appeared in eight- 
een hundred and fifty-five. It is very well writ- 
ten, and there are many valuable things in it; 
but even for this reason it would be the more 
necessary to point out its errors. I will only 
remark, that all such books, written by govern- 
ment officers, ought to be read with the utmost 
suspicion. The statistics of the prison are il- | 
lusory. I wish the overseers had to write an- 
notations frankly on the work of their director. 
They would make a curious appendix. 
To explain how I kept up my courage, I must | 
not tell either my religion or my character ; but | 
I can tell what means I employed besides to 








One comes only to a settled state, which per- 
mits even a kind of enjoyment, when all is done 
with hope. Accepting, then, the years of soli- 
tude as perfectly inevitable, one must consider 
how to pass them, how to keep one’s self amused 
and occupied. Recollections of the past will 
very soon be exhausted as a means of killing 


| time. Sometimes, however, one is not disposed 


for any other thing. In such a frame of mind 
I wrote down more than four hundred names 
of young men who had been with me in the ca- 
det-house, and was absorbed in this occupation 
for several weeks. Very often I rose in the 
midst of the night to write down with chalk any 
name which I had been endeavoring for days 
to recollect. This will only do for a short time; 
and one must needs try to create little joys 
where great ones are denied. 

In our court-yard were many interesting and 
important things; there were flowers, birds, 
mice. I love flowers, but I am not quite so 
sentimental with them as the prisoner in Pic- 
ciola; I was more attracted by the little mice 
which played beneath the wood piled for a long 
time round our walking yards; or by the birds. 
There were lodged a host of sparrows under the 
roof of the house, and in spring time one could 
see the young married couples sitting upon the 
gutter. Where another gutter branched off the 
rent must have been dearer, I suppose, for there 
I saw always quite respectable-looking, fat spar- 
row gentlemen, enjoying the shadow of a little 
Semiramis garden, owing its existence to some 
earthy stuff that came down from the roof, to 
which the seed, probably, had been carried by 
the sparrows themselves. 

It was prohibited to give bread to the spar- 
rows, but I did not care about such things, and, 
hungry as I was, always allowed them the whole 
crumb of my small white slice. They knew me 
very well, my visor notwithstanding. They 
watched my coming; and, as soon as I stepped 
out of the door, flew round about me, and 
begged for their food. When they missed me, 
and sat upon the roof, I only signed to them 
with my hand, and down came the whole army 
in the greatest hurry. They came almost sit- 
ting upon my feet, and would have been much 
tamer but for some prisoners, who could not for- 
bear trying to catch or to kill them! When 
they had little ones, they led them into my 
yard, and the whole family came close to my 
feet, the young things fluttering, and with wide- 
open yellow beaks, and the parents slily looking 
at me, and catching the soft crumbs with which 
they could feed their little ones without any 
other preparation. My sparrows were the won- 
der of all the overseers. 

And we had not only sparrows, but red-tails 
and wag-tails also. The latter I loved very 


overcome the dreaded horrors of confinement. | much, and observed once a little scene performed 
The first rule is to throw away, as soon as pos- | by wag-tails which Ican not forbeartelling. Had 


sible, every hope : 


Hope, eager hope, the assassin of our joys, 
All present blessings treading under foot, 
Is scarce a milder tyrant than despair. 


Shakspeare seen it, he would never have used 
the word wag-tail as a by-word for that cowardly 
fellow cudgeled by brave Kent. 

For a long time I had noticed a poor cock 
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wag-tail which had lost the half of a foot, and 
could not run after the insects as his comrades 
did, but must hobble slowly beneath the edges 
of the flower-beds, to see what he could catch. 
This poor invalid had an enemy who pursued 
him every where. One day he was attacked 
quite unexpectedly, and must prepare for battle 
as well as he could. He did so like a clever 
fellow, spreading out his tail and wings, and 
supporting himself against a piece of turf. The 
miserable aggressor stood in the middle of the 
way, a few yards off, and advanced step by step 
in the manner of a fencer. He seemed much 
stronger than my little friend, whose feathers 
were not smooth at all, and who looked ill and 
weary. Iwas indeed sorry for him, and con- 
sidered whether I should play the part of Fate 
or not, when there came through the air, like a 
flash of light, another male bird, which, with 
shrieking and with a fury I never had expected 
of a wag-tail, charged the dastardly ruffian, put 
him speedily to flight, and followed in pursuit. 
I could not see how he plucked him, but it did 
me good to think that he was giving bim a les- 
son. After some time my doughty knight came 
back ; and it was pretty to see with how much 
care he examined his weak friend, to see wheth- 
er he had been hurt. 

I had been told that several of the prisoners 
had in their @ells sparrows, or a mouse, and I | 
wished also to have a comrade in my solitude. 
Myself a prisoner, I would not have a free bird 
of the woods, but a canary bird, which never 
had known freedom, and was more able to 
breathe the air in our rooms. After much ado, 
I obtained leave to keep a canary bird. The 
brother of my wife brought me one from Frank- | 
fort. Of course I was very anxious to possess 
my little friend, but the bird was kept in the 
office more than a day, because the administra- 
tor (in the director’s absence) had discovered 
that he was a male bird, and very likely to sing, 
which would be very much against the ‘ serious- 
ness of the place.” | 

They had sent me, indeed, the finest bird | 
they could find; his song was not so quavering | 
as that of many other canary birds, but very 
sweet and soft, and mixed with notes of night- 
ingales and other birds, which had been his 
companions. Used to company, he felt him- 
self lonely in my cell, and became very tame. 
He ate from my hand, and often sat down upon | 
my shoulder or upon the edge of my book when 
I was reading—to sing there. 

Winter set in, and with it came the usual | 
killing sirocco into my cell. My little bird be- | 
gan to ail, and soon ceased singing. The di- 
rector said he had the house of correction de- 
cline, and indeed it was so. The poor thing | 
coughed and groaned all night. Spring came, | 
and I thought him saved, when the month of | 
May brought with it much cold. The bird had | 
lost almost all his feathers, and must have felt 
cold; but he was always sitting in the water as 
if he would quench an inward fire. One morn- 
ing, when I came from the yard, I found him 


| 


|dead. I would not bury my friend in a jail, 


but wrapped him in moss and laid him in a 
box, which I sent to Frankfort, where he slept 
by the side of a faithful dog. 

When my wife came, in the summer, she 
brought with her two other canary birds, a male 
and female. They were selected from among 


|@ great many pairs with great care, and were 


very beautiful. The golden yellow male was 
named by me * Hans,” and his little wife, who 
had a beautiful crown, and was a first-rate 
beauty, was called, after a fair friend, ‘‘ Fritz- 
chen.” These two companions were a source 
of lasting joy and comfort. To observe them, 
and to become acquainted with all their little 
particularities, was an amusement of which I 
never tired; and if the dark spirit threatened to 
possess me, the warbling of my little David 
smoothed my brow. 

I had now friends near me to love, to observe, 
to care for, and to nurse. What a pleasure 
when they began to build a nest! When it 
was finished, there came nice little eggs, and 
Fritzchen sat upon them, sneezing in a small 
way quite softly, which I never had heard yet 
of female birds, and which they only do in ex- 
pectation of the mother’s joys. Hans often in- 
spected his treasure, and both then sat upon the 


, brim of the nest, chatting tenderly. 


When I could reasonably expect young birds, 
I looked every morning in the nest, while the 
young mother was away for a moment to drink, 
to make a hurried toilet, or to nibble a few 
dainties which honest Sebastian the overseer 
had brought. At last my hope was fulfilled, 
and I saw the young bird earlier than its own 


|mother. The egg was burst just in the middle, 


and between the two hollows moved a little thing 
with a head as big as the body. When the 
mother came back to the nest, she took one of 


the egg-halves into her beak, and flew with it 


upon the other cage, where Hans was sitting. 
When he had seen the egg-shell, she dropped 
it, and both flew to the nest, where the father 
with evident pleasure looked at his first-born. 
Then was there for a time much soft chatting 
and billing, and then Fritzchen nestled happily 
upon their new-born. No king could have more 
pleasure than I had in observing the joy of my 
little birds. e 
When the hen sits upon her nest, the male 
must feed her; for if she were to go away for 
food the eggs would become cold. This feed- 


|ing seems a great amusement to them both; 


and if they are very sociable during their court- 
ship, the hen always flutters with her wings, 
and begs food, which her lord and master gives 
her playingly. The feeding of the young ones 
also is the business of the father, as long as they 
are in the nest; and I have often seen Hans 
pushing aside his little wife when she has offered 
to meddle with his duties. 

Hans became very tame, and learned various 
tricks. I laid him upon his back and he must 
lie still, as if he was dead. I could take him 
by both his wings, by one wing, or by his tail or 
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feet, without his giving a sign of life. His little 
head hung down, and you would have thought 
him dead, but for his dark little roguish eyes, 
which he would never shut. Sometimes I made 
a tube of paper, and loaded him in it, as if he 
were the ball in a pistol, as I had seen done by 
jugglers. At first he tried to escape me, and I 
always had trouble to catch him again; there- 
fore I made and fastened to his foot a little 


tongue of soft leather, like the shoe of a falcon. | 


When the poor fellow saw himself thus fettered, 
he laid himself upon his back, and played through 
all his little tricks unbidden. I could not find 
it in my heart to fetter him again. 

The two finest of my three young birds I lost. 
They were very wild, and, in playing, they ran 
against the cage, fell down, and broke their 
necks. The youngest one was never flurried. 
If there was some bird of prey seen through the 
window, and his father warned, the little clever 
thing looked heedfully about before it flew 
through the door of the cage. If it had not 
done so, it would not have been here in Lon- 
don now, while 1 write, attentively examining 
my paper. 

Hans made a trip into the world, but the 
poor fellow came badly off. Every Saturday I 
cledned my window, and it was always a great 
pleasure to me, for then I stood upon a step in- 


side my cell, and could look far into the coun- | 


try. Only once, I was led, after much entreat- 
ing, by an overseer into the schoolroom; from 
the windows of which I could look upon the 
town and the delicious landscape. I enjoyed 
the sight for five minutes only; but it was one 
of the greatest pleasures I had in all these six 
years. When I was cleaning my window once, 
Hans got out of his cage and came to me, flut- 
tered a little, amazed by the open air, and, be- 
fore I could close the window, flew through it 
and directly over the roof of the house. What 
hours of anxiety were those that followed! But 
it was summer time, and he would not perish 
of the weather. 

I was not to lose the father of my little family. 
Having seen enough of the world in an hour or 
so, he sat down upon the wall near the sentry, 
and there sang. The soldier tried to catch him 
with his helmet, but failed. The bird, who was 
used to be caught, did not fly away, and when 
the soldier tried to catch him with his hands 
he succeeded. It was a Baden soldier, and he 
knew that the bird was mine. He gave him to 
the porter, who permitted him to fly about his 
room. When the poor fellow was caught again 
to bring him to me, they must have handled 
him roughly, for one of his wings hung down, 
and under it was a blood-blister as thick as a 
hazel-nut. 

When Hans came into the cage and sat there 
crest-fallen, his little wife was glad, though she 
seemed not to care much about him; but he 
did not answer some of her questions, and she 
then became uneasy, looked at him from all 
sides, placed herself then close to him, and 
lifted with her little beak the hurt wing to look 


| under it. I have never seen such a thing from 
jany other bird. After having discovered that 
| Hans was much hurt, she chirped comfort in 
| his ear, kissed him, and he answered her ten- 
| derness as languishingly as a wounded man 
| would have answered the soft whisper of his 
_wife. She was constantly busied about him, 
and did all she could to show how much she 
pitied his misfortune. 

I bathed the hurt wing all day to prevent 
inflammation, and next day the surgeon of the 
house performed an operation, which was very 
painful, but of the best consequences. I bound 
up the limb, and, after a few months, poor Hans 
could fly again, although he always hung his 
wing, so that Sebastian used to say he was 
carrying a sabre. 
| Next year I got only one young bird; he was 
christened Biichen. When I left the prison, 
my birds, of course, went with me. They 
looked rather shabby, and would not have lived 
another winter. 

But canary birds do not content man fully. 
I proposed to myself objects that were just at- 
tainable, and worked till I attained them. 

The first thing I longed for, was to throw 
, aside my miserable work as learner of shoe- 
making, and to be permitted to draw only. 
Rheumatism in one arm helped very oppor- 
tunely, and I was suffered to draw, by paying 
to the house more than double the sum I could 
have earned as a shoemaker. My pen-draw- 
| ings were my own, and I sent them to my wife. 
In my cell there was a permanent exhibition, 
for my work interested me, and many of my 
visitors also. My pen-drawings were highly 
esteemed by the printsellers, and several of 
them sold very well. The thought that by 
them I could perhaps help my wife in her great 
struggle with the world, made me most eager 
to work, and I did so from sunrise till night. 
| Occupied with a drawing that interested me I 
rose with pleasure, and the day passed swiftly 
away. I was very often so gay that I sang all 
day long, until entreated by the overseers to 
hold my tongue, because it was not permitted 
to trouble the seriousness of the place by such 
glad notes. 

When I got writing materials I began to 
write ; but in this solitude I had so much ma- 
terial in store that too much at once thronged 
tomypen. Nevertheless, I wrote many things, 
and on the most various themes: Pictures of 
the Life of Animals; Letters of a Hermit; on 
Religion; on Military Art; a great many essays 
and recollections of my life. I remarked that 
too deep speculations were not in accordance 
with the insufficient food. Sometimes my head 
was so fatigued that I could not so much as 
read more than four or five pages. 

The learning of languages I judge to be the 
fittest occupation for a prisoner. When free I 


never could spare time to learn the English lan- 
guage; as prisoner, I had more leisure than I 
wanted, and was glad to teach myself the lan- 
guage of the free. 
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I came to England, and had to put my lonely 
prison studies to the test. It was as if I had 
learned playing the piano on an instrument 
provided with keys only, producing no sound. 
This is now the first time that I try to express 
my thoughts by writing in the English language ; 
it is to me as if I must walk with a hundred 
weight attached to my foot. 

[Thus far we have removed most of the traces 
of a foreign idiom in the writer’s English; now 
we think it may interest the reader to see what 
English style was compassed by this energetic 
German gentleman in his solitary cell. The 


rest of the narrative is printed as it comes to us. ] | 


When there was spoken of the marriage of 
the Prince Regent, people believed that the po- 
litical prisoners would be set free at this oppor- 
tunity; but the Princess of Prussia being very 
young, the effectuation trained much too long. 
At last, in the autumn, eighteen hundred and fif- 
ty-five, my wife received a hint that I was to be 
freed at a certain day, and she had already sent 
her luggage to the railway, when she received a 
telegraphical dispatch that it was no time yet, and 
that she might stay a little longer in Berlin. 

It was the second October in the morning, 
when I was interrupted in a drawing by the visit 
of the director, who announced me my deliver- 
ance, and the presence of my wife in Bruchsal. 
I was glad, of course, but I had waited too long 
for this moment to feel it with such force as 
would have been the case two years before. 

Nevertheless I stepped into the carriage with 
a thankful heart, and when we drove along the 
streets to the hotel there were trees, flowers, 
carriages, horses, women, and children! Iheard 
merry voices instead of the whining of the or- 
gan, and saw smiling and compassionate faces 
greeting us on our way. 

In the hotel of the Poste we were received 
with a hearty welcome by the brave landlady, 
and led into her best room, where stood upon the 
table the finest flower-bouquet money could pur- 
chase in Bruchsal, a gift of the landlady to me. 

When dinner came—what a wonder! My 
wife was amused and touched at my exclama- 
tions. A table-cloth—whata luxury! A fork! 
I had not seen a fork since six years. I had 


appropriated to me a large pin, which I wanted | 
formerly for my cobbler-work, and which I used | 


instead of a fork, and my plate was a round bit 
of board, which I brought with me as a keep- 
sake. I had forgot how to use such things as 
knife and fork at once. 

What a pleasure to drink out of a glass again, 
for even my bit of wine I used to drink out of a 
spare bird-glass. The whole dinner was a chain 
of agreeable surprises, for there were so great 
many familiar things I had neither seen nor 
tasted for so long a time—as plates, decanters, 
butter, fruit, tea, coffee, and fine Havanas. 

I would have liked a walk in the environs of 
Bruchsal, only to look at my prison; but I did 
not, for it would have caused, perhaps, some dis- 
agreeableness to the director; thus I contented 
myself with walking in the garden of the hotel. 
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The other day we went by the railway to 
Frankfort—my wife, myself, and my dear little 
companions (my four canary-birds), who won- 
dered much at the great many people they saw 
every where. The journey was very fatiguant 
to me, and I felt uncomfortable, for every where 
people stared at me with amazement and pity. 
No wonder; for I looked like a walking corpse, 
and my great excitement and vivacity made 
my appearance rather more painful. It must 
have been indeed very striking; for when we 
arrived in the house of my brother-in-law in 
Frankfort, there was a servant that had been in 
the house of my father-in-law when my wite 
was yet a maid, on seeing me she was so much 
shocked and grieved at the alteration of my 
features that she ran away and threw herself 
weeping upon the ground. 

The society of my old friends and all these 
things I heard and saw excited me still more; 
and when I met an old friend, a physician, he 
cautioned me, and forbade me positively to go 
to a play, for he said that a single great excite- 
ment might produce at once what six years of 
solitary confinement had not done—to wit, mad- 
ness! When I met, the other day, a very old 
and dear friend, who had shown to me much 
kindness since twenty years, I could not speak, 
and sobbed at his breast like a little child. 

It was a curions sensation I had in the throat, 
produced by much speaking, for I was not used 
to it; and even in hearing I found difficulty. 
But this was not the effect of any deficiency in 
the ear, but only that of my not being used to 
hear speaking. 

Now I heard, for the first time, that my old 
mother was dead since four years. My wife 
would not write it to me, and sent me always 
her greetings. My step-father, who was deceased 
also a few months before, and of the death of 
other dear persons I heard also only then. 








BY CHARLE 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—FELLOW-TRAVELERS. 
N the autumn of the year, Darkness and 
Night were creeping up to the highest ridges 
of the Alps. 
It was vintage time in the valleys on the 
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Swiss side of the Pass of the Great Saint Ber- 
nard, and along the banks of the Lake of Ge- 
neva. The air there was charged with the 
scent of gathered grapes. Baskets, troughs, 
and tubs of grapes stood in the dim village 
doorways, stopped the steep and narrow village 
streets, and had been carrying all day along the 
roads and lanes. Grapes, spilt and crushed un- 
der foot, lay about every where. The child 
carried in a sling by the laden peasant-woman 
toiling home, was quieted with picked-up grapes ; 
the idiot sunning his big goitre under the eaves 
of the wooden chalet by the way to the water- 
fall, sat munching grapes; the breath of the 
cows and goats was redolent of leaves and stalks 
of grapes; the company in every little cabaret 
were eating, drinking, talking grapes. A pity 
that no ripe touch of this generous abundance 
could be given to the thin, hard, stony wine 
which, after all, was made from the grapes! 

The air had been warm and transparent 
through the whole of the bright day. Shin- 
ing metal spires and church-roofs, distant and 
rarely seen, had sparkled in the view; and the 
snowy mountain-tops had been so clear that 
unaccustomed eyes, canceling the intervening 
country, and slighting their rugged height for 
something fabulous, would have measured them 
as within a few hours’ easy reach. Mountain- 
peaks of great celebrity in the valleys, whence 
no trace of their existence was visible some- 
times for months together, had been since morn- 
ing plain and near in the blue sky. And now, 
when it was dark below, though they seemed 
solemnly to recede, like spectres who were go- 
ing to vanish, as the red dye of the sunset faded 
out of them and left them coldly white, they 
were yet distinctly defined in their loneliness, 
above the mists and shadows. 

Seen from those solitudes, and from the Pass 
of the Great Saint Bernard, which was one of 
them, the ascending Night came up the mount- 
ain like a rising water. When it at last rose 
to the walls of the convent of the Great Saint 
Bernard, it was as if that weather-beaten struc- 
ture were another Ark, and floated away upon 
the shadowy waves. 

Darkness, outstripping some visitors on mules, 
had risen thus to the rough convent walls, when 
those travelers were yet climbing the meuntain. 
As the heat of the glowing day, when they had 
stopped to drink at the streams of melted ice 
and snow, was changed to the searching cold 
of the frosty rarefied night-air at a great height, 
so the fresh beauty of the lower journey had 
yielded to barrenness and desolation. A crag- 
gy track, up which the mules, in single file, 
scrambled and turned f¥om block to block, as 
though they were ascending the broken stair- 
case of a gigantic ruin, was their way now. No 
trees were to be seen, nor any vegetable growth, 
save a poor brown scrubby moss, freezing in the 
chinks of rock. Blackened skeleton arms of 
wood by the wayside pointed upward to the con- 
vent, as if the ghosts of former travelers, over- 





whelmed by the snow, haunted the scene of 
their distress. Icicle-hung caves, and cellars 
built for refuges from sudden storms, were like 
so many whispers of the perils of the place; 
never-resting wreaths and mazes of mist wan- 
dered about, hunted by a moaning wind; and 
snow, the besetting danger of the mountain, 
against which all its defenses were taken, drift- 
ed sharply down. 

The file of mules, jaded by their day’s work, 
turned and wound slowly up the steep ascent; 
the foremost led by a guide on foot, in his 
broad-brimmed hat and round jacket, carrying 
a mountain staff or two upon his shoulder, with 
whom another guide conversed. There was no 
speaking among the string of riders. The sharp 
cold, the fatigue of the journey, and a new sen- 
sation of a catching in the breath, partly as if 
they had just emerged from very clear crisp 
water, and partly as if they had been sobbing, 
kept them silent. 

At length a light on the summit of the rocky 
staircase gleamed through the snow and mist. 


The guides called to the mules, the mules: 


pricked up their drooping heads, the travelers’ 
tongues were loosened, and in a sudden burst 
of slipping, climbing, jingling, clinking, and 
talking, they arrived at the convent door. 

Other mules had arrived not long before, 
some with peasant-riders and some with goods, 
and had trodden the snow about the door into 
a pool of mud. Riding saddles and bridles, 
pack-saddles and strings of bells, mules and 
men, lanterns, torches, sacks, provender, bar- 
rels, cheeses, kegs of honey and butter, straw 
bundles and packages of many shapes, were 
crowded confusedly together in this thawed 
quagmire, and about the steps. Up here in 
the clouds every thing was seen through cloud, 
and seemed dissolving into cloud. The breath 
of the men was cloud, the breath of the mules 
was cloud, the lights were encircled by cloud, 
speakers close at hand were not seen for cloud, 
though their voices and all other sounds were 
surprisingly clear. Of the cloudy line of mules 
hastily tied to rings in the wall one wouid bite 
another, or kick another, and then the whole 
mist would be disturbed: with men diving into 
it, and cries of men and beasts comin out of 
it, and no by-stander discerning what was 
wrong. In the midst of this, the great stable 
of the convent, occupying the basement story, 
and entered by the basement door, outside 
which all the disorder was, poured forth its 
contribution of cloud, as if the whole rugged 
edifice were filled with nothing else, and would 
collapse as soon as it had emptied itself, leav- 
ing the snow to fall upon the bare mountain 
summit. 

While all this noise and hurry were rife 
among the living travelers, there, too, silently 
assembled in a grated house, half a dozen paces 
removed, with the same cloud enfolding them, 
and the same snow-flakes drifting in upon them, 
were the dead travelers found upon the mount- 
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ain. ‘The mother, storm-belated many winters | 
ago, still standing in the corner with her baby 

at her breast; the man who had frozen with 

his arm raised to his mouth in fear or hunger, 

still pressing it with his dry lips after years and | 
years. An awful company, mysteriously come 
together! A wild destiny for that mother to | 
have foreseen, ‘Surrounded by so many and 
such companions upon whom I never looked, 
and never shall look, I and my child will dwell 
together inseparable, on the Great Saint Ber- 
nard, outlasting generations who will come to 
see us, and will never know our name, or one 
word of our story but the end.” 

The living travelers thought little or nothing 
of the dead just then. They thought much more 
of alighting at the convent door, and warming 
themselves at the conventfire. Disengaged from 
the turmoil, which was already calming down as 
the crowd of mules began to be bestowed in the 
stable, they hurried shivering up the steps and 
into the building. There was a smell within, 
coming up from the floor of tethered beasts, like 
-the smell of a menagerie of wildanimals, There | 
were strong arched galleries within, huge stone | 
piers, great staircases, and thick walls pierced 
with smallsunken windows—fortifications against | 
the mountain storms, as if they had been human | 
enemies. There were gloomy vaulted sleeping 
rooms within, originally built for monkish cells 
perhaps; intensely cold, but clean and hospita- | 
bly prepared for guests. Finally, there was a 


parlor for guests to sit in and to sup in, where a 


table was already laid, and where a blazing fire 
shone red and high. 

In this room, after having had their quarters | 
for the night allotted to them by two young 
Fathers, the travelers presently drew round the 
hearth. They were in three parties; of whom 
the first, as the most numerous and important, | 
was the slowest, and had been overtaken by one 
of the others on the way up. It consisted of an 
elderly lady, two gray-haired gentlemen, two 
young ladies, and their brother. These were 
attended (not to mention four guides) by a cou- 
rier, two footmen, and two waiting-maids ; which 
strong body of inconvenience was accommodated 
elsewhere under the same roof. The party that | 
had overtaken them, and followed in their train, 
consisted of only three members; one lady and 
two gentlemen. The third party, which had as- 
cended from the valley on the Italian side of the 
Pass, and had arrived first, were four in number: 
a plethoric, hungry, and silent German tutor in 
spectacles, on a tour with three young men, his 
pupils, all plethoric, hungry, and silent, and all 
in spectacles. 

These three groups sat round the fire eying 
each other dryly, and waiting for supper. Only 
one among them, one of the gentlemen belong- 
ing to the party of three, made advances toward 
conversation. Throwing out his lines for the 
Chief of the important tribe, while addressing 
himself to his own companions, he remarked, in | 


a tone of voice which included all the company | 


| fell behind, how the young lady did. 
/had been enchanted to learn that she had re- 
| covered her spirits, and that it had been but a 


| the justice of the distinction. 


if they chose to be included, that it had been a 
long day, and that he felt for the ladies. That 
he feared one of the young ladies was not a strong 
or accustomed traveler, and had been over-fa- 
tigued two or three hours ago. That he had 


| observed, from his station in the rear, that she 


sat her mule as if she were exhausted. That he 
had, twice or thrice afterward, done himself the 
honor of inquiring of one of the guides, when he 
That he 


passing discomfort. That he trusted (by this 


| time he had secured the eyes of the Chief, and 


addressed him) he might be permitted to express 
his hope that she was now none the worse, and 
that she would not regret having made the jour- 
ney. 

‘*My daughter, I am obliged to you, Sir,” re- 
turned the Chief, ‘is quite restored, and has 
been greatly interested.” 

‘New. to the mountains perhaps 
insinuating traveler. 

**New to—ha—to mountains,” said the Chief. 

“But you are familiar with them, Sir?” the 
insinuating traveler assumed. 

‘*T am—hum—tolerably familiar. Not of late 
years. Notof late years,” replied the Chief, with 
a flourish of his hand. 

The insinuating traveler, acknowledging the 
flourish with an inclination of his head, passed 
from the Chief to the second young lady, who 
had not yet been referred to, otherwise than as 
one of the ladies in whose behalf he felt so sen- 
sitive an interest. 

He hoped she was not incommoded by the fa- 
tigues of the day. 

““Incommoded certainly,” returned the young 
lady, ‘but not tired.” 

The insinuating traveler complimented her on 
It was what he 
had meant to say. Every lady must doubtless 
be incommoded by having to do with that pro- 
verbally unaccommodating animal, the mule. 

“We have had, of course,” said the young 
lady, who was rather reserved and haughty, ‘to 
leave the carriages and fourgon at Martigny, 
And the impossibility of bringing any thing that 
one wants to this inaccessible place, and the 
necessity of leaving every comfort behind, is not 
convenient.” 

‘A savage place, indeed,” said the insinua- 
ting traveler. 

The elderly lady, who was a model of accurate 
dressing, and whose manner was perfect, con- 
sidered as a piece of machinery, here interposed 
a remark in a low, soft voice. 

“ But, like other inegnvenient places,” she ob- 
served, “it must be seen. As a place much 
spoken of, it is necessary to see it.” 

‘‘Oh! I have not the least objection to seeing 
it, I assure you, Mrs. General,” returned the 
other, carelessly. 

“You, madam,” said the insinuating travel- 
er, “have visited this spot before ?”” 


2” 


said the 
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“Yes,” returned Mrs. General. ‘I have 
been here before. Let me recommend you, my 
dear,” to the former young lady, *‘to shade your 
face from the hot wood, after exposure to the 
mountain air and snow. You too, my dear,” to 
the other and younger lady, who immediately 
did so; while the former merely said, “'Thank 
you, Mrs. General, I am perfectly comfortable, 
and prefer remaining as I am.” 

The brother, who had left his chair to open a 
piano that stood in the room, and who had whis- 
tled into it and shut it up again, now came 
strolling back to the fire with his glass in his 
eye. He was dressed in the very fullest and 
completest traveling trim. The world seemed 
hardly large enough to yield him an amount of 
travel proportionate to his equipment. 

“These fellows are an immense time with 
supper,” he drawled. “I wonder what they'll 
give us! Has any body any idea?” 

** Not roast man, I believe,” replied the voice 
of the second gentleman of the party of three. 

“T suppose not. What d’ye mean?” he in- 
quired. 

“That, as you are not to be served for the 
general supper, perhaps you will do us the favor 
of not cooking yourself at the general fire,” re- 
turned the other. 

The young gentleman, who was standing in 
an easy attitude on the hearth, cocking his 
glass at the company, with his back to the blaze 
and his coat tucked under his arms, something 
as if he were of the poultry species and were 
trussed for roasting, lost countenance at this 
reply ; but seemed about to demand further ex- 
planation, when it was discovered—through all 
eyes turning on the speaker—that the lady with 
him, who was young and beautiful, had not 
heard what had passed, through having fainted 
with her head upon his shoulder. 

‘*T think,” said the centleman, in a subdued 
tone, “I had best carry her straight to her room. 
Will you call to some one to bring a light ?”’ ad- 


dressing his companion, ‘‘ and to show the way ? | 


In this strange rambling place I don’t know that 
I could find it.” 

‘Pray let me call my maid,” cried the taller 
of the young ladies. 

‘* Pray let me put this water to her lips,” said 
the shorter, who had not spoken yet. 

Each doing what she suggested, there was 
no want of assistance. Indeed, when the two 
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While the subject of it was breathing injury in 
a corner, the Chief loftily addressed this gen- 
tleman. 

“Your friend, Sir,” said he, ‘*is—ha—is a 
little impatient; and, in his impatience, is not 
perhaps fully sensible of what he owes to—hum 
—to—but we will waive that, we will waive 
that. Your friend is a little impatient, Sir.” 

‘* It may be so, Sir,” returned the other. ‘ But 
having had the honor of making that gentle- 
man’s acquaintance at the hotel at Geneva, 
where we and much good company met some 
time ago, and having had the honor of exchang- 
ing company and conversation with that gentle- 
man on several subsequent excursions, I can 
hear nothing—no, not even from one of your 
appearance and station, Sir—detrimental to 
that gentleman.” 

“You are in no danger, Sir, of hearing any 
such thing from me. In remarking that your 
friend has shown impatience, I say no such 
thing. I make that remark, because it is not to 
be doubted that my son, being by birth and by 

| —ha—by education a—hum—a gentleman, 
would have readily adapted himself to any 
obligingly-expressed wish on the subject of the 
| fire being equally accessible to the whole of the 
| present circle. Which, in principle, I—ha—for 
| all are—hum—equal on these occasions—I con- 
| sider right.” 

“Good!” was the reply. ‘And there it 
ends! I am your son’s obedient servant. I 
| beg your son to receive the assurance of my 
| profound consideration. And now, Sir, I may 
admit, freely admit, that my friend is sometimes 
of a sarcastic temper.” 

“The lady is your friend’s wife, Sir?” 

“The lady is my friend’s wife, Sir.” 

“She is very handsome.” 

‘*Sir, she is peerless. They are still in the 
| first year of their marriage. They are still 
partly on a marriage, and partly on an artistic 
| tour.” 

“ Your friend is an artist, Sir?” 

The gentleman replied by kissing the fingers 
of his right hand, and wafting the kiss the length 
| of his arm toward Heaven. As who should say, 
| I devote him to the celestial Powers as an im- 
| mortal artist! 

‘‘But he is a man of family,” he added. 
** His connections are of the best. He is more 
than an artist: he is highly connected. He 











maids came in (escorted by the courier, lest any | may, in effect, have repudiated his connections, 
one should strike them dumb by addressing a/ proudly, impatiently, sarcastically (I make the 
foreign language to them on the road), there | concession of both words); but he has them. 
was a prospect of too much assistance. Seeing | Sparks that have been strack out during our in- 
this, and saying as much in a few words to the | tercourse have shown me this.” 

slighter and younger of the two ladies, the gen-| ‘‘Well! I hope,” said the lofty gentleman, 
tleman put his wife’s arm over his shoulder, | with the air of finally disposing of the subject, 
lifted her up, and carried her away. “that the lady’s indisposition may be only tem- 

His friend, being left alone with the other | porary.” 

visitors, walked slowly up and down the room,| ‘Sir, I hope so.”’ 

without coming to the fire again, pulling his} “Mere fatigue, I dare say.” 

black mustache in a contemplative manner, as| ‘Not altogether mere fatigue, Sir, for her 


if he felt himself committed to the late retort.! mule stumbled to-day, and she fell from the 
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saddle. She fell lightly, and was up again with- | vinced,” smiling sedately, as he cut up the dish 


out assistance, and rode from us laughing; but | 
she complained toward evening of a slight bruise 
in the side. She spoke of it more than once, as 
we followed your party up the mountain.” 

The head of the large retinue, who was gra- 
cious but not familiar, appeared by this time to | 
think that he had condescended more than 
enough. He said no more, and there was si- 
lence for some quarter of an hour until supper 
appeared. 

With the supper came one of the young Fa- | 
thers (there seemed to be no old Fathers) to | 
take the head of the table. It was like the sup- | 
per of an ordinary Swiss hotel, and good red | 
wine grown by the convent in more genial air | 
was not wanting. The artist traveler calmly | 
came and took his place at table when the rest 
sat down, with no apparent sense upon him of | 
his late skirmish with the completely-dressed 
traveler. 

“Pray,” he inquired of the host, over his 
soup, “has your convent many of its famous 
dogs now ?” 

“‘ Monsieur, it has three.” 

“T saw three in the gallery below. Doubt- 
less the three in question.” 

The host, a slender, bright-eyed, dark young 
man of polite manners, whose garment was al 
black gown with strips of white crossed over it | 
like braces, and who no more resembled the con- 
ventional breed of Saint Bernard monks than | 
he resembled the conventional breed of Saint | 
Bernard dogs, replied, doubtless those were the | 
three in question. 

“And I think,” said the artist traveler, ‘‘I 
have seen one of them before.” 

It was possible. He was a dog sufficiently | 
well known. Monsieur might have easily seen | 
him in the valley or somewhere on the lake, 
when he (the dog) had gone down with one of 
the order to solicit aid for the convent. 

“Which is done in its regular season of the | 
year, I think ?” 

Monsieur was right. 

“And never without the dog. The dog is 
very important.” 

Again Monsieur was right. 
very important. People were justly interested 
in the dog. As one of the dogs celebrated ey- 
ery where, Ma’amselle would observe. 

Ma’amselle was a little slow to observe it, as 
though she were not yet well accustomed to the 
French tongue. Mrs. General, however, ob- 
served it for her. 

* Ask him if he has saved many lives ?” said, 
in his native English, the young man who had 
been put out of countenance. 

The host needed no translation of the ques- 
tion. He promptly replied in French, “ No. 
Not this one.” 

‘“Why not?” the same gentleman asked. 

“Pardon,” returned the host, composedly, 
“give him the opportunity and he will do it 
without doubt. For example, I am well con- 


The dog was | 





| themselves. 


| Manners fit for a crown! 


of veal to be handed round, on the young mar 
who had been put out of countenance, “that if 
you, Monsieur, would give him the opportunity, 
he would hasten with great ardor to fulfill his 
duty.” 

The artist traveler laughed. The insinuating 
traveler (who evinced a provident anxiety to get 
his full share of the supper), wiping some drops 
of wine from his mustache with a piece of bread, 
joined the conversation. 

“It is becoming late in the year, my Father,” 
said he, “‘ for tourist-travelers, is it not ?” 

“Yes, it is late. Yet two or three weeks, at 
most, and we shall be left to the winter snows.” 

“And then,” said the insinuating traveler, 
“for the scratching dogs and the buried chil- 
dren, according to the pictures !” 

“Pardon,” said the host, not quite under- 
standing the allusion. ‘‘ How then the scratch- 


| ing dogs and the buried children according to 


the pictures ?” 

The artist traveler struck in again, before an 
answer could be given. 

**Don’t you know,” he coldly inquired across 
the table of his companion, “that none but 


| smugglers come this way in the winter, or can 


have any possible business this way ?” 

‘*Holy blue! No; never heard of it.” 

‘So it is, I believe. And as they know the 
signs of the weather tolerably well, they don’t 
give much employment to the dogs—who have 
consequently died out rather—though this house 
of entertainment is conveniently situated for 
Their young families, I am told, 
they usually leave at home. But it’s a grand 
idea!’ cried the artist traveler, unexpectedly 
rising into a tone of enthusiasm. ‘It’s a sub- 
lime idea. It’s the finest idea in the world, and 
brings tears into a man’s eyes, by Jupiter!” He 
then went on eating his veal with great com- 
posure. 

There was enough of mocking inconsistency 
at the bottom of this speech to make it rather 
discordant, though the manner was refined and 
the person well-favored, and though the depre- 
ciatory part of it was so skillfully thrown off, as 
to be very difficult for one not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language to under- 
stand, or, even understanding, to take offense 
at: so simple and dispassionate was its tone. 
After finishing his veal in the midst of silence, 
the speaker again addressed his friend. 

‘* Look,” said he, in his former tone, “ at 
this gentleman our host, not yet in the prime 
of life, who in so graceful a way and with such 
courtly urbanity and modesty presides over us! 
Dine with the Lord 
Mayor of London (if you can get an invitation) 
and observe the contrast. This dear fellow, 
with the finest cut face I ever saw, a face in 
perfect drawing, leaves some laborious life and 
comes up here I don’t know how many feet 
above the level of the sea, for no other purpose 
on earth (except enjoying himself, I hope, in a 
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capital refectory) than to keep a hotel for idle | 
poor devils like you and me, and leave the bill 
to our consciences! Why, isn’t it a beautiful 
sacrifice? What do we want more to touch us? 
Because rescued people of interesting appear- 
ance-are not, for eight or nine months out of 
every twelve, holding on here round the necks 
of the most sagacious of dogs carrying wooden 
bottles, shall we disparage the place? No! 
Bless the place. It’s a great place, a glorious 
place !” 

The chest of the gray-haired gentleman who 
was the Chief of the important party, had 
swelled as if with a protest against his being 
numbered among poor devils. No sooner had 
the artist traveler ceased speaking than he him- 
self spoke with great dignity, as having it in- 
cumbent on him to take the lead in most places, 
and having deserted that duty for a little while. 

He weightily communicated his opinion to 
their host, that his life must be a very dreary 
life here in the winter. 

The host allowed to Monsieur that it was a 
little monotonous. The air was difficult to 
breathe for a length of time consecutively. 
The cold was jery severe. One needed youth 
and strength to bear it. However, having them 
and the blessing of Heaven— 

Yes, that was very good. ‘“ But the confine- 
ment,” said the gray-haired gentleman. 

There were many days, even in bad weather, 
when it was possible to walk about outside. It 
was the custom to beat a little track, and take 
exercise there. 

“ But the space,” urged the gray-haired gen- 
tleman. “Sosmall. So—ha—very limited.” 

Monsieur would recall to himself that there 
were the refuges to visit, and that tracks had to 
be made to them also. 

Monsieur still urged, on the other hand, that 
the space was so—ha—hum—-so very contract- 
ed. More than that. It was always the same, 
always the same. 

With a deprecating smile the host gently 
raised and gently lowered his shoulders. That 
was true, he remarked, but permit him to say, 
that almost all objects had their various points | 
of view. Monsieur and he did not see this poor 
life of his from the same point of view. Mon- | 
sieur was not used to confinement. | 

‘‘I—ha—yes, very true,” said the gray-haired | 
gentleman. He seemed to receive quite a shock 
from the force of the argument. 

Monsieur, as an English traveler surrounded 
by all means of traveling pleasantly; doubtless 
possessing fortune, carriages, servants— 

“Perfectly, perfectly. Without doubt,” said 
the gentleman. 

Monsieur could not easily place himself in the 
position of a person who had not the power to 
choose, I will go here to-morrow, or there next 
day; I will pass these barriers, I will enlarge 
those bounds. Monsieur could not realize, per- 
haps, how the mind accommodated itself in such 
things to the force of necessity, 





‘*Tt is true,” said Monsieur. ‘“‘ We will—ha 
—not pursue the subject. You are—hum— 
quite accurate, I have no doubt. We will say 
no more.” 

The supper having come to a close, he drew 
his chair away as he spoke, and moved back to 
his former place by the fire. As it was very 
cold at the greater part of the table, the other 
guests also resumed their former seats by the 
fire, designing to toast themselves well before 
going to bed. The host, when they rose from 
table, bowed to all present, wished them good- 
night, and withdrew. But first the insinuating 
traveler had asked him if they could have some 
wine made hot; and as he had answered Yes, 
and had presently afterward sent it in, that trav- 
eler, seated in the centre of the group, and in 
the full heat of the fire, was soon engaged in 
serving it out to the rest. 

At this time the younger of the two young la- 
dies, who had been silently attentive in her dark 
corner (the firelight was the chief light in the 
sombre room, the lamp being smoky and dull) 
to what had been said of the absent lady, glided 
out. She was at a loss which way to turn, when 
she had softly closed the door; but, after a little 
hesitation among the sounding passages and the 
many ways, came to 2 room in a corner of the 
main gallery, where the servants were at their 


|supper. From these she obtained a lamp, and 


a direction to the lady’s room. 

It was up the great staircase on the story 
above. Here and there the bare white walls 
were broken by an iron grate, and she thought, 
as she went along, that the place was something 
like a prison, The arched door of the lady’s 
room, or cell, was not quite shut. After knock- 
ing at it two or three times without receiving 
an answer, she pushed it gently open, and look- 


ed in. 


The lady lay with closed eyes on the outside of 
the bed, protected from the cold by the blankets 
and wrappers with which she had been covered 
when she revived from her fainting fit. A dull 
light placed in the deep recess of the window 
made little impression on the arched room. 
The visitor timidly stepped to the bed, and said, 
in a soft whisper, ‘‘ Are you better ?” 

The lady had fallen into a slumber, and the 
whisper was too low to awake her. Her visitor, 
standing quite still, looked at her attentively. 

“She is very pretty,” she said to herself. 
**T never saw so beautiful a face. Oh, how un- 
like me!” 

It was a curious thing to say, but it had some 
hidden meaning, for it filled her eyes with 
tears. 

“TI know I must be right. I know he spoke 
of her that evening. I could very easily be 


wrong on any other subject. But not on this, 
not on this!” 

With a quiet and tender hand she put aside 
a straying fold of the sleeper’s hair, and then 
touched the hand that lay outside the covering. 


“T like to look at her,” she breathed to her- 
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self. “I like to see what has affected him so 
much.” 

She had not withdrawn her hand when the 
sleeper opened her eyes, and started. 

“Pray don’t be alarmed. I am only one of 
the travelers from down stairs. I caxge to ask 
if you were better, and if I could do’ any thing | 
for you.” 

“I think you have already been so kind as to | 
send your servants to my assistance ?” 
“No, not 1; that was my sister. 

better ?” 

“Much better. It is only a slight bruise, and 
has been well looked to, and is almost easy now. | 
It made me giddy and faint in a moment. It | 
had hurt me before; but at last it overpowered | 
me all at once.” 

“ May I stay with you until some one comes ? 
Would you like it?’ 

“{ should like it, for it is lonely here; but I} 
am afraid you will feel the cold too much.” 

“T don’t mind cold. I am not delicate, if I 
look so.” She quickly moved one of the two 
rough chairs to the bedside, and sat down. The 
other as quickly moved a part of some traveling 
wrapper from herself, and drew it over her, so 
that her arm, in keeping it about her, rested on 
her shoulder. 

‘*You have so much the air of a kind nurse,” 
said the lady, smiling on her, ‘that you seem 
as if you had come to me from home.” 

“T am very glad of it.” 

**T was dreaming of home when I awoke just 
now. Of my old home, I mean, before I was 
married.” 

** And before you were so far away from it.” 

“T have been much farther away from it than 
this; but then I took the best part of it with 
me, and missed nothing. I felt solitary as I | 
dropped asleep here, and, missing it a little, wan- 
dered back to it.’’ 

There was a sorrowfully affectionate and re- 
gretful sound in her voice which made her vis- 
itor refrain from looking at her for the moment. 

‘It is a curious chance which at last brings | 
us together, under this covering in which you 
have wrapped me,” said the visitor, after a pause ; 
‘“‘for do you know I think I have been looking 
for you some time.” 

** Looking for me ?” 

*“T believe I have a little note here, which I 
was to give to you whenever I found you. This 
is it. Unless I greatly mistake, it is addressed 
to you. Is it not?” 

The lady took it, and said Yes, and read it. 
Her visitor watched her as she did so. It was 
very short. She flushed a little as she put her 
lips to her visitor’s cheek, and pressed her hand. 

“The dear youhg friend to whom he presents 
me may be a comfort to me at some time, he 
says. She is truly a comfort to me the first 
time I see her.” ; 

‘Perhaps you don’t,” said the visitor, hesi- 
tating— “ perhaps you don’t know my story ? 


Are you 





Perhaps he never told you my story ?” 
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“No.” 

“Oh no, why should he! I have scarcely the 
right to tell it myself at present, because I have 
been intreated not to do so. There is not much 
in it, but it might account to you for my asking 
you not to say any thing about the letter here, 
You saw my family with me, perhaps? Some 
of them—I only say this to you—are a little 
proud, a little prejudiced.” 

“You shall take it back again,” said the other, 
‘and then my husband is sure not to see it. He 
might see it and speak of it, otherwise, by some 
accident. Will you put it in your bosom again, 
to be certain ?” 

She did so with great care. Her small, slight 
hand was still upon the letter, when they heard 
some one in the gallery outside. 

“T promised,” said the visitor, rising, ‘ that 
I would write to him after seeing you (I could 
hardly fail to see you, sooner or later), and tell 
him if you were well and happy. I had better 
say you were well and happy ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Say I was very well and 
very happy.” And that I thanked him affec- 
tionately, and would never forget him.” 

“T shall see you in the morning. After that 
we are sure to meet again before very long. 
Good-night!” 

**Good-night. Thank you, thank you! Good- 
night, my dear!” 

Both of them were hurried and fluttered as 
they exchanged this parting, and as the visitor 
came out at the door. She had expected to meet 
the lady’s husband approaching it; but the pér- 
son in the gallery was not he: it was the tray- 
eler who had wiped the wine-drops from his 
mustache with the piece of bread. When he 


| heard the step behind him, he turned round— 


for he was walking away in the dark. 

His politeness, which was extreme, would not 
allow of the young lady’s lighting herself down 
stairs, or going down alone. He took her lamp, 
held it so as to throw the best light on the stone 
steps, and followed her all the way to the sup- 
per-room. She went down, not easily hiding 
how much she was inclined to shrink and trem- 
ble; for the appearance of this traveler was par- 
ticularly disagreeable to her. She had sat in 
her quiet corner before supper, imagining what 
he would have been in the scenes and places 
within her experience, until he inspired her 
with an aversion that made him little less than 
terrific. 

He followed her down with his smiling polite- 
ness, followed her in, and resumed his seat in 
the best place on the hearth. There, with the 
wood-fire, which was beginning to burn low, 
rising and falling upon him in the dark room, 
he sat with his legs thrust out to warm, drink- 
ing the hot wine down to the lees, with a mon- 
strous shadow imitating him on the wall and 
ceiling. 

The tired company had broken up, and all the 
rest were gone to bed except the young lady’s 
father, who dozed in his chair by the fire. The 
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traveler had been at the pains of going a long 
way up stairs to his sleeping-room to fetch his 
pocket-flask of brandy. He told them so, as he 
poured its contents into what was left of the 
wine, and drank with a new relish. 

‘May I ask, Sir, if you are on your way to 
Italy ?” 

The gray-haired gentleman had roused him- 
self, and was preparing to withdraw. He an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

“T also!” said the traveler. “I shall hope 
to have the honor of offering my compliments 
in fairer scenes, and under softer circumstances, 
than on this dismal mountain.” 

The gentleman bowed, distantly enough, and 
said he was obliged to him. 


‘*We poor gentlemen, Sir,” said the traveler, | 
pulling his mustache dry with his hand, for he | 
had dipped it in the wine and brandy; “ we | 


poor gentlemen do not travel like princes, but 
the courtesies and graces of life are precious to 
us. To your health, Sir!” 

“Sir, I thank you.” 

“To the health of your distinguished family 
—of the fair ladies, your daughters !” 

“Sir, I thank you again. I wish you good- 
night. My dear, are our—ha—our people in 
attendance ?” 

‘They are close by, father.” 

‘*Permit me!” said the traveler, rising and 
holding the door open, as the gentleman crossed 
the room toward it with his arm drawn through 
his daughter’s. ‘*Good repose! To the pleas- 
ure of seeing you once more! To to-morrow!” 


As he kissed his hand, with his best manner | 


and his daintiest smile, the young lady drew a 
little nearer to her father, and passed him with 
a dread of touching him. 

‘‘Humph!” said the insinuating traveler, 
whose manner shrunk and whose voice dropped 
when he was left alone. “ If they ail go to bed, 
why I must go. They are in a devil of a hurry. 


One would think the night would be long enough, | 
in this freezing silence and solitude, if one went | 


to bed two hours hence !” 

Throwing back his head in emptying his glass, 
he cast his eyes upon the travelers’ book, which 
lay on the piano, open, with pens and ink beside 
it, as if the night’s names had been registered 
when he was absent. 
read these entries. 

William Dorrit, Esquire 

Frederick Dorrit, Esquire 

Edward Dorrit, Esquire 

Miss Dorrit 

Miss Amy Derrit 

Mrs. General 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Gowan. 

Italy. 

To which he added, in a small, complicated 
hand, ending with a long lean flourish, not 
unlike a lasso thrown at all the rest of the 
names ; 

Blandois. Paris. 


And suite. From 
France to Italy. 


From France to 


From France to Italy. 

And then, with his nose coming down over his 
mustache, and his mustache going up under his 
nose, repaired to his allotted cell 


Taking it in his hand, he | 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—MRS. GENERAL. 

Ir is indispensable to present the accomplish- 
ed lady, who was of sufficient importance in the 
suite of the Dorrit Family to have a line to her- 
self in the Travelers’ Book. 

Mrs. General was the daughter of a clerical 
dignitary in a cathedral town, where she had 
led the fashion until she was as near forty-five 
as a single lady can be. A stiff commissariat 
officer of sixty, famous as a martinet, had then 
become enamored of the gravity with which she 
drove the proprieties four-in-hand through the 
cathedral town society, and had solicited to be 
taken beside her on the box of the cool coach 
of ceremony to which that team was harnessed. 
His proposal of marriage being accepted by the 
lady, the commissary took his seat behind the 
proprieties with great decorum, and Mrs. Gen- 
eral drove until the commissary died. In the 
course of their united journey they ran over sev- 
eral people who came in the way of the propri- 
eties; but always in a high style, and with com- 
posure. 

The commiss: ‘y having been buried with all 
the decorations suitable to the service (the whole 
team of proprieties were harnessed to his hearse, 
and they all had feathers and black velvet hous- 
ings, with his coat-of-arms in the corner), Mrs, 
General began to inquire what quantity of dust 
and ashes was deposited at the bankers’. It 
then transpired that the commissary had so far 
stolen a march on Mrs. General as to have bought 
himself an annuity some years before his mar- 
riage, and to have reserved that circumstance 
in mentioning, at the period of his proposal, 
that his income was derived from the interest 
of hismoney. Mrs. General consequently found 
her means so much diminished that, but for the 
perfect regulation of her mind, she might have 
felt disposed to question the accuracy of that 
portion of the late service which had declared 
that the commissary could take nothing away 
with him. 

In this state of affairs it occurred to Mrs. Gen- 
eral that she might “ form the mind,” and eke 
the manners, of some young lady of distinction. 
Or, that she might harness the proprieties to the 
carriage of some rich young heiress or widow, 
and become at once the driver and guard of such 
vehicle through the social mazes. Mrs, Gen- 
| eral’s communication of this idea to her clerical 
| and commissariat connection was so warmly ap- 
| plauded that, but for the lady’s undoubted merit, 

it might have appeared as though they wanted 
{to get rid of her. Testimonials representing 
Mrs. General as a prodigy of piety, learning, 
virtue, and gentility, were lavishly contributed 
from influential quarters; and one venerable 
archdeacon even shed tears in recording his tes- 
timony to her perfections (described to him by 
persons on whom he could rely), though he had 
| never had the honor and moral gratification of 
| setting eyes on Mrs. General in all his life. 
Thus delegated on her mission, as it were, by 
| Church and State, Mrs. General, who had al- 
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ways occupied high ground, felt in a condition 
to kee; it, and began by putting herself up at a} 
very high iiwre. An interval of some duration | 
elapsed, in which there was no bid for Mrs. 
General. At length a county widower, with a 
daughter of fourteen, opened negotiations with 
the lady; and as it was a part either of the na- 
tive dignity or of the artificial policy of Mrs. 
General (but certainly one or the other) to com- 
port herself as if she were much more sought 
than seeking, the widower pursued Mrs. General | 
until he prevailed upon her to form his daugh- 
ter’s mind and manners, 

The execution of this trust occupied Mrs. 
General about seven years, in the course of 
which time she made the tour of Europe, and 
saw most of that extensive miscellany of objects 
which it is essential that all persons of polite 
cultivation should see with other people’s eyes, 
and never with their own. When her charge 
was at length formed, the marriage, not only of 
the young lady, but likewise of her father, the 
widower, was resolved on. The widower then 
finding Mrs. General both inconvenient and ex- | 
pensive, became of a sudden almost as much af- | 
fected by her merits as the archdeacon had been, 
and circulated such praises of her surprising | 
worth, in all quarters where he thought an op- | 
portunity might arise of transferring the blessing 
to somebody else, that Mrs. General was a name 
more honorable than ever. 

The phoenix was to let, on this elevated perch, 
when Mr. Dorrit, who had lately succeeded to 
his property, mentioned to his bankers that he 
wished to discover a lady, well-bred, accom- 
plished, well connected, well accustomed to good 
society, who was qualified at once to complete 
the education of his daughters, and to be their 
matron or chaperon. Mr. Dorrit’s bankers, as 
the bankers of the county widower, instantly 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. General.” 

Pursuing the light so fortunately hit upon, and 
finding the concurrent testimony of the whole 
of Mrs. General’s acquaintance to be of the pa- 
thetic nature already recorded, Mr. Dorrit took 
the trouble of going down to the county of the 
county widower to see Mrs. General. In whom 
he found a lady of a quality superior to his high- 
est expectations, 

“ Might I be excused,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ if I 
inquired—ha—what remune—” 

** Why, indeed,” returned Mrs. General, stop- 
ping the word, “it is a subject on which I pre- 
fer to avoid entering. I have never entered on 
it with my friends here ; and I can not overcome 
the delicacy, Mr. Dorrit, with which I have al- 
ways regarded it. I am not, as I hope you are 
aware, a governess—” 

“Oh dear no!” said Mr. Dorrit. “Pray, 
madam, do not imagine for a moment that I 
think so.” He really blushed to be suspected 
of it. 

Mrs. General gravely inclined her head. “TI 
can not, therefore, put a price upon services 
which it is a pleasure to me to render if I can 
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render them spontaneously, but which I could 
not render in mere return for any consideration, 
Neither do I know how, or where, to find a case 
parallel to my own. It is peculiar.” 

No doubt. But how then (Mr. Dorrit not 
unnaturally hinted) could the subject be ap- 
proached ? 

“T can not object,” said Mrs. General— 
“though even that is disagreeable to me—to 


| Mr. Dorrit’s inquiring, in confidence, of my 


friends here, what amount they may have been 
accustomed, at quarterly intervals, to pay to my 
credit at my bankers.” 

Mr. Dorrit bowed his acknowledgments. 

* Permit me to add,” said Mrs. General, 
‘that beyond this I can never resume the top- 
ic. Also that I can accept no second or infe- 
rior position. If the honor were proposed to me 
of becoming known to Mr. Dorrit’s family—I 
think two daughters were mentioned ?—” 

“ Two daughters.” 

“I could only accept it on terms of perfect 
equality, as a companion, protector, Mentor, 
and friend.” 

Mr. Dorrit, in spite of his sense of his im- 
portance, felt as if it would be quite a kindness 
in her to accept it on any conditions. He al- 
most said as much, 

“‘T think,” repeated Mrs. General, ‘two 
daughters were mentioned ?” 

‘Two daughters,” said Mr. Dorrit again. 

“Tt would, therefore,” said Mrs. General, “ be 
necessary to add a third more to the payment 
(whatever its amount may prove to be) which 
my friends here have been accustomed to make 
to my bankers.” 

Mr. Dorrit lost no time in referring the deli- 
cate question to the county widower, and finding 
that he had been accustomed to pay three hun- 
dred pounds a year to the credit of Mrs. General, 
arrived, without any severe strain on his arith- 
metic, at the conclusion that he himself must 
pay four. Mrs. General being an article of that 
lustrous surface which suggests that it is worth 
any money, he made a formal proposal to be 
allowed to have the honor and pleasure of re- 
garding her as a member of his family. Mrs. 
General conceded that high privilege, and here 
she was. 

In person, Mrs. General, including her skirts, 
which had much to do with it, was of a digni- 
fied and imposing appearance ; ample, rustling, 
gravely voluminous ; always upright behind the 
proprieties. She might have been taken—had 
been taken—to the top of the Alps and the bot- 
tom of Herculaneum, without disarranging a 
fold in her dress or displacing a pin. If her 
countenance and hair had rather a floury ap- 
pearance, as though from living in some trans- 
cendently genteel mill, it was rather because 
she was a chalky creation altogether, than be- 
cause she mended her complexion with violet 
powder, or had turned gray. If her eyes had 
no expression, it was probably because they had 
nothing to express. If she had few wrinkles, it 
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way of getting rid of it was to put it out of 
sight, and make believe that there was no such 
thing. This was another of her ways of form- 
ing a mind—to cram all articles of difficulty 


into cupboards, lock them up, and say they had | 


no existence. It was the easiest way, and, be- 
yond all comparison, the properest. 

Mrs. General was not to be told of any thing 
shocking. Accidents, miseries, and offenses 
were never to be mentioned before her. Pas- 
sion was to go to sleep in the presence of Mrs. 
General, and blood was to change to milk and 
water. The little that was left in the world, 
when all these deductions were made, it was 
Mrs. General’s province to varnish. In that 
formation process of hers she dipped the small- 
est of brushes into the largest of pots, and var- 
nished the surface of every object that came un- 
der consideration. The more cracked it was, 
the more Mrs. General varnished it. 

There was varnish in Mrs. General's voice, 
varnish in Mrs. General’s touch, an atmosphere 
of varnish round Mrs. General's figure. Mrs. 
General's dreams ought to have been varnished 
— if she had any—lying asleep in the arms of 
the good Saint Bernard, with the feathery snow 
falling on his house-top. 

— 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—ON THE ROAD. 

Tue bright morning sun dazzled the eyes, the 
snow had ceased, the mists had vanished, the 
mountain air was so clear and light that the new 
sensation of breathing it was like the having en- 
tered on a new existence. To help the delu- 
sion, the solid ground itself seemed gone, and 
the mountain, a shining waste of immense white 
heaps and masses, to be a region of cloud float- 
ing between the blue sky above and the earth 
far below. 

Some dark specks in the snow, like knots upon 
a little thread, beginning at the convent door 
and winding away down the descent in broken 
lengths which were not yet pieced together, 
showed where the Brethren were at work in 
several places clearing the track. Already the 
snow had begun to be foot-thawed again about 
the door. Mules were busily brought out, tied 


to the rings in the wall, and laden; strings of* 


bells were buckled on, burdens were adjusted, 
the voices of drivers and riders sounded music- 
ally. Some of the earliest had even already 
resumed their journey; and, both on the level 
summit by the dark water near the convent, and 
on the downward way of yesterday’s ascent, lit- 
tle moving figures of men and mules, reduced 
to miniatures by the immensity around, went 
with a clear tinkling of bells and a pleasant 
harmony of tongues. 

In the supper-room of last night a new fire, 
piled upon the feathery ashes of the old one, 
shone upon a homely breakfast of loaves, but- 
ter, and milk. It also shone on the courier of 
the Dorrit family, making tea for his party from 
a supply he had brought up with him, together 
with several other small stores which were chief- 





| ly laid in for the use of the strong body of in- 
| convenience, Mr. Gowan, and Blandois, of 
| Paris, had already breakfasted, and were walk- 
|ing up and down by the lake, smoking their 
cigars. 

“*Gowan, eh?” muttered Tip, otherwise Ed- 
ward Dorrit, Esquire, turning over the leaves 
of the book, when the courier had left them to 
breakfast. ‘‘Then Gowan is the name of a 
puppy, that’s all I have got to say! If it was 
worth my while, I'd pull his nose. But it isn’t 
worth my while—fortunately for him. How’s 
his wife, Amy? I suppose you know. You 
generally know things of that sort.” 

‘*She is better, Edward. But they are not 
going to-day.” 

“Oh! They are not going to-day! Fortu- 
nately for that fellow, too,” said Tip, “or he 
and I might have come into collision.” 

‘It is thought better here that she should lie 
quiet to-day, and not be fatigued and shaken 
by the ride down until to-morrow.” 

“With all my heart. But you talk as if you 
had been nursing her. You haven't been re- 
lapsing into (Mrs. General is not here) into old 
habits, have you, Amy ?” 

He asked her the question with a sly glance 
of observation at Miss Fanny, and at his fa- 
ther too. 

- “T have only been in to ask her if I could do 
any thing for her, Tip,” said Little Dorrit. 

**You needn’t call me Tip, Amy child,” re- 
turned that young gentleman, with a frown; 
“because that’s an old habit, and one you may 
as well lay aside.” 

“I didn’t mean to say so, Edward dear. I 
forgot. It was so natural once, that it seemed 
at the moment the right word.” 

“Oh yes!” Miss Fanny struck in. “ Natu- 
ral, and right word, and once, and all the rest 
of it! Nonsense, you little thing! I know per- 
fectly well why you have been taking such an 
interest in this Mrs. Gowan, You can’t blind 
me.” 


“‘T will not try to, Fanny. Don’t be an- 


” 


“Qh! angry!” returned that young lady with 
a flounce. “I have no patience” (which in- 
deed was the truth). 

‘*Pray, Fanny,” said Mr. Dorrit, raising his 
eyebrows, ‘‘ what do you mean? Explain your- 
self.” 

“Oh! never mind, Pa,” replied Miss Fanny, 
“it’s no great matter. Amy will understand 
me. She knew, or knew of, this Mrs. Gowan 
before yesterday, and she may as well admit 
that she did.” 

+ =“ My child,” said Mr. Dorrit, turning to his 
younger daughter, “has your sister—any—ha 
—authority for this curious statement ?” 

“However meek we are,” Miss Fanny struck 
in before she could answer, “we don’t go creep- 
ing into people’s rooms on the tops of cold 
mountains, and sitting perishing in the frost 
with people, unless we know something about 
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them beforehand. It’s not very hard to divine 
whose friend Mrs. Gowan is.” 

“Whose friend ?”’ inquired her father. 

“ Pa, I am sorry to say,” returned Miss Fan- 
ny, who had by this time succeeded in goading 
herself into a state of much ill-usage and griev- 
ance, which she was often at great pains to do, 
‘that I believe her to be a friend of that very 
objectionable and unpleasant person who, with 
a total absence of all delicacy, which our expe- 
rience might have led us to expect from him, 


insulted us and outraged our feelings, in so pub- | 


lic and willful a manner, on an occasion to which 
it is understood among us, that we will not more 
pointedly allude.” 

‘* Amy, my child,” said Mr. Dorrit, temper- 
ing a bland severity with a dignified affection, 
“is this the case ?” 

Little Dorrit mildly answered, yes it was. 

“Yes it is!” cried Miss Fanny. “Of course! 
Isaid so! And now, Pa, I do declare once for 
all”—this young lady was in the habit of declar- 
ing the same thing once for all every day of 
her life, and even several times in a day—“ tha* 
this is shameful! I do declare once for all that 
it ought to be put a stop to. Is it not enough 
that we have gone through what is only known 
to ourselves, but are we to have it thrown in 
our faces, perseveringly and systematically, by 
the very person who should spare our feelings 
most? Are we to be exposed to this unnatural 
conduct every moment of our lives? Are we 
never to be permitted to forget? I say again, 
it is absolutely infamous !” 

‘*Well, Amy,” observed her brother, shaking 
his head, “ you know I stand by you whenever 
I can, and on most occasions. But I must say, 
that upon my soul I do consider it rather an 
unaccountable mode of showing your sisterly 
affection, that you should back up a man who 
treated me in the most ungentlemanly way in 
which one man can treat another. And who,” 
he added, convincingly, ‘‘must be a low-mind- 
ed thief, you know, or he never could have con- 
ducted himself as he did.” 

“ And see,” said Miss Fanny, ‘‘see what is 
involved in this! Can we ever hope to be re- 
spected by our servants? Never. Here are 
our two women, and Pa’s valet, and a footman, 
and a courier, and all sorts of dependents, and 
yet, in the midst of these, we are to have one 
of ourselves rushing about with tumblers of cold 
water, like a menial! Why, a policeman,” said 
Miss Fanny, “if a beggar had a fit in the street, 
could but go plunging about with tumblers, as 
this very Amy did in this very room before our 
very eyes last night!” 

‘*T don’t so much mind that, once in a way,” 
remarked Mr. Edward, “‘ but your Clennam, as 
he thinks proper to call himself, is another 
thing.” 

‘“‘ He is a part of the same thing,” returned 
Miss Fanny, “and of a piece with all the rest. 
He obtruded himself upon us in the first in- 
stance. We never wanted him. I always 


showed him, for one, that I could have dis- 
pensed with his company with the greatest 
pleasure. He then commits that gross outrage 
upon our feelings, which he never could or 
would have committed but for the delight he 
took in exposing us; and then we are to be de- 
meaned for the service of his friends! Why, I 
don’t wonder at this Mr. Gowan’s conduct to- 
| ward you. What else was to be expected when 
| he was enjoying our past misfortunes—gloating 
| over them at the moment!” 

“Father — Edward—no indeed!’ pleaded 
| Little Dorrit. ‘‘ Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Gowan 
| had ever heard our name. They were, and 
they are, quite ignorant of our history.” 

“So much the worse,” retorted Fanny, de- 
termined not to admit any thing in extenuation, 
“for then you have no excuse. If they had 
known about us, you might have felt yourself 
called upon to conciliate them. That would 
have been a weak and ridiculous mistake; but I 
can respect a mistake, whereas I can’t respect 
a willful and deliberate abasing of those who 
should be nearest and dearest to us. No. I 
can’t respect that. I can do nothing but de- 
nounce that.” 

“T never offend you willfully, Fanny,” said 
Little Dorrit, “though you are so hard with 
me.” 

“Then you should be more careful, Amy,” 
returned her sister. ‘If you do such things by 
accident, you should be more careful. If I hap- 
pened to have been born in a peculiar place, and 
under peculiar circumstances that blunted my 
knowledge of propriety, I fancy I should think 
myself bound to consider at every step, ‘Am I 
going, ignorantly, to compromise any near and 
dear relations?’ That is what I fancy J should 
do, if it was my case.” 

Mr. Dorrit now interposed, at once to stop 
these painful subjects by his authority, and to 
point their moral by his wisdom. 

‘“* My dear,” said he to his younger daughter, 
“T beg you to—ha—to say no more. Your sis- 
ter Fanny expresses herself strongly, but not 
without considerable reason. You have now a 
—hum—a great position to support. That 
great position is not occupied by yourself alone, 
but by—ha—by me, and—ha hum—by us. Us. 
Now it is incumbent upon all people in an ex- 
alted position, but it is particularly so on this 
family, for reasons which I—ha—will not dwell 
upon, to make themselves respected. To be 
vigilant in making themselves respected. De- 
pendents, to respect us, must be—ha—kept at 
a distance and—hum—kept down. Down. 
Therefore your not exposing yourself to the re- 
marks of our attendants, by appearing to have 
at any time dispensed with their services and 
performed them for yourself, is—ha—highly 
important.” 

‘Why, who can doubt it ?” cried Miss Fanny. 
“It’s the essence of evefy thing!” 

“ Fanny,” returned her father, grandiloquent- 
lly, ‘give me leave, my dear. We then come 
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to—ha—to Mr. Clennam. I am free to say that 
I do not, Amy, share your sister’s sentiments— 
that is to say altogether—ham—altogether—in 
reference to Mr. Clennam. Iam content to re- 
gard that individual in the light of—ha—gener- 
ally—a well-behaved person. Hum. A well-be- 
haved person. Nor will I inquire whether Mr. 
Clennam did, at any time, obtrude himself on— 
ha—my society. He knewmy society tobe—hum 
—sought, and his plea might be that he regard- 
ed me in the light of a public character. But 
there were circumstances attending my—ha— 
slight knowledge of Mr. Clennam (it was very 
slight), which,” here Mr. Dorrit became ex- 
tremely grave and impressive, ‘‘ would render it 
highly indelicate in Mr. Clennam to—ha—to 
seek to renew communication with me or with 
any member of my family, under existing cir- 
cumstances. If Mr. Clennam has sufficient del- 
icacy to perceive the impropriety of any such 
attempt, I am bound, as a responsible gentle- 
man, to—ha—defer to that delicacy on his part. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Clennam has not 
that delicacy, I can not for a moment—-ha— 
hold any correspondence with so—hum—coarse 
amind. In either case, it would appear that 
Mr. Clennam is put altogether out of the ques- 
tion, and that we have nothing to do with him 
or he with us. Ha—Mrs. General !” 

The entrance of the lady whom he announced, 
to take her place at the breakfast table, termin- 
ated the discussion. Shortly afterward the 
courier announced that the valet, and the foot- 
man, and the two maids, and the four guides, 
and the fourteen mules, were in readiness; so 
the breakfast party went out to the convent door 
to join the cavalcade. 

Mr. Gowan stood aloof with his cigar and 
pencil, but Mr. Blandois was on the spot to pay 
his respects to the ladies. When he gallantly 
pulled off his slouched hat to Little Dorrit, she 
thought he had even a more sinister look, stand- 
ing swart and cloaked in the snow, than he had 
had in the fire-light over night. But as both 
her father and her sister received his homage 
with some favor, she refrained from expressing 
any distrust of him, lest it should prove to be a 
new blemish derived from her prison birth. 

Nevertheless, as they wound down the rugged 
way while the convent was yet in sight, she 
more than once looked round, and descried Mr. 
Blandois, backed by the conveft smoke, which 
rose straight and high from the chimneys in a 
golden film, always standing on one jutting 
point looking down after them. Long after he 
was a mere black stick in the snow, she felt as 
though she could yet see that smile of his, that 
high nose, and those eyes that were too near it. 
And even after that, when the convent was gone, 
and some light morning clouds vailed the pass 
below it, the ghastly skeleton arms by the way- 
side seemed to be all pointing up at him. 

More treacherous than snow, perhaps, colder 
at heart, and harder to melt, Blandois, of Paris, 
by degrees passed out of her mind, as they came 





down into the softer regions. Again the sun 
was warm, again the streams descending from 
glaciers and snowy caverns were refreshing to 
drink at, again they came among the pine-trees, 
the rocky rivulets, the verdant heights and 
dales, the wooden chalets and rough zigzag 
fences of Swiss country. Sometimes the way 
so widened that she and her father could ride 
abreast. And then to look at him, handsome- 
ly clothed in his furs and broadcloths, rich, free, 
numerously served and attended, his eyes roy- 
ing far away among the glories of the landscape, 
no miserable screen before them to darken his 
sight and cast its shadow on him, was enough. 

Her uncle was so far rescued from that 
shadow of old, that he wore the clothes they 
gave him, and performed some ablutions as a 
sacrifice to the family credit, and went where 
he was taken, with a certain patient animal en- 
joyment, which seemed to express that the air 
and change did him good, In all other re- 
spects, save one, he shone with no light but 
such as was reflected from his brother. His 
brother’s greatness, wealth, freedom, and grand- 
eur, pleased him without any reference to him- 
self. Silent and retiring, he had no use for 
speech when he could hear his brother speak ; 
no desire to be waited on, so that the servants 
devoted themselves to his brother. The only 
noticeable change he originated in himself, was 
an alteration in his manner to his younger niece. 
Every day it refined more and more into a 
marked respect, very rarely shown by age to 
youth, and still more rarely susceptible, one 
would have said, of the fitness with which he 
invested it. On those occasions when Miss 
Fanny did declare once for all, he would take 
the next opportunity of baring his gray head 
before his younger niece, and of helping her to 
alight, or handing her to the carriage, or show- 
ing her any other attention, with the profound- 
est deference. Yet it never appeared misplaced 
or forced, being always heartily simple, spon- 
taneous, and genuine. Neither would he ever 
consent, even at his brother’s request, to be 
helped to any place before her, or to take pre- 
cedence of her in any thing. So jealous was 
he of her being respected, that on this very 
journey down from the Great Saint Bernard, 
he took sudden and violent umbrage at the foot- 
man’s being remiss to hold her stirrup, though 
standing near when she dismounted; and un- 
speakably astonished the whole retinue by charg- 
ing at him on a hard-headed mule, riding him 
into a corner, and threatening to trample him 
to death. 

They were a goodly company, and the mn- 
keepers all but worshiped them. Wherever 
they went, their importance preceded them in 
the person of the courier riding before, to see 
that the rooms of state were ready. He was the 
herald of the family procession. The great tray- 
@ing carriage came next: containing, inside, 
Mr. Dorrit, Miss Dorrit, Miss Amy Dorrit, and 
Mrs. General; outside, some of the retainers, 
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and (in fine weather) Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
for whom the box was reserved. Then came 
the chariot containing Frederick Dorrit, Es- 
quire, and an empty place occupied by Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire, in wet weather. Then came 
the fourgon with the rest of the retainers, the 
heavy baggage, and as much as it could carry 
of the mud and dust which the other vehicles 
left behind. 

These equipages adorned the yard of the ho- 
tel at Martigny, on the return of the family from 
their mountain excursion. Other vehicles were 
there, much company being on the road, from 
the patched Italian Vettura—like the body of a 
swing from an English fair put upon a wooden 
tray on wheels, and having another wooden tray 
without wheels put atop of it—to the trim En- 
glish carriage. But there was another adorn- 
ment of the hotel which Mr. Dorrit had not bar- 
gained for. Two strange travelers embellished 
one of his rooms. 

The innkeeper, hat in hand in the yard, swore 
to the courier that he was blighted, that he was 
desolated, that he was profoundly afflicted, that 
he was the most miserable and unfortunate of 
beasts, that he had the head of a wooden pig. 
He ought never to have made the concession, 
he said, but the very genteel lady had so pas- 
sionately prayed him for the accommodation of 
that room to dine in, only for a little half hour, 
that he had been vanquished. The little half 
hour was expired, the lady and gentleman were 
taking their little dessert and half-cup of coffee, 
the note was paid, the horses were ordered, they 
would depart immediately ; but, owing to an un- 
happy destiny and the curse of Heaven, they 
were not yet gone, 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Dorrit’s indigna- 
tion as he turned at the foot of the staircase 
on hearing these apologies. He felt that the 
family dignity was struck at, by an assassin’s 
hand. He had a sense of his dignity, which 
was of the most exquisite nature. He could de- 
tect a design upon it when nobody else had any 
perception of the fact. His life was made an 
agony by the number of fine scalpels that he 
felt to be incessantly engaged in dissecting his 
dignity. 

“Is it possible, Sir,” said Mr. Dorrit, redden- 
ing excessively, ‘‘that you have—ha—had the 
audacity to place one of my rooms at the dispo- 
sition of any other person ?” 

Thousands of pardons! It was the host’s pro- 
found misfortune to have been overcome by that 
too genteel lady. He besought Monseigneur 
not to enrage himself. He threw himself on 
Monseigneur for clemency. If Monseigneur 
would have the distinguished goodness to occu- 
py the other salon especially reserved for him, 
for but five minutes, all would go well. 

“No, Sir,” said Mr. Dorrit. “I will not oc- 
cupy any salon. I will leave your house without 
eating or drinking, or setting foot in it. How do 
you dare to act like this? Who am I that you— 
ha—separate me from other gentlemen ?” 





Alas! The host called all the universe to 
witness that Monseigneur was the most amiable 
of the whole body of nobility, the most import- 
ant, the most estimable, the most honored. If 
he separated Monseigneur from others, it was 
only because he was more distinguished, more 
cherished, more generous, more renowned. 

“Don’t tell me so, Sir,” returned Mr. Dorrit, 
in a mighty heat. “You have affronted me. 
You have heaped insults upon me. How dare 
you? Explain yourself.” 

Ah, just Heaven, then, how could the host 
explain himself when he had nothing more to 
explain; when he had only to apologize, and 
confide himself to the so well-known magna- 
nimity of Monseigneur ! 

“TI tell you, Sir,” said Mr. Dorrit, panting 
with anger, “that you separate me—ha—from 
other gentlemen; that you make distinctions 
between me and other gentlemen of fortune 
and station. I demand of you, why? I wish 
to know on—ha—what authority, on whose au- 
thority. Reply, Sir. Explain. Answer why.” 

Permit the landlord humbly to submit to 
Monsieur the Courier then, that Monseigneur, 
ordinarily so gracious, enraged himself without 
cause. There wasnowhy. Monsieur the Cou- 
rier would represent to Monseigneur that he de- 
ceived himself in suspecting that there was any 
why, but the why his devoted servant had al- 
ready had the honor to present to him. The 
very genteel lady— 

““Silence!” cried Mr. Dorrit. “Hold your 
tongue! I will hear no more of the very gen- 
teel lady ; I will hear no more of you. Look at 
this family—my family—a family more genteel 
than any lady. You have treated this family 
with disrespect ; you have been insolent to this 
family. I'll ruin you. Ha—send for the horses, 
pack the carriages, [ll not set foot in this man’s 
house again !” 

No one had interfered in the dispute, which 
was beyond the French colloquial powers of 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire, and scarcely within the 
province of the ladies. Miss Fanny, however, 
now supported her father with great bitterness ; 
declaring, in her native tongue, that it was quite 
clear there was something special in this man’s 
impertinence; and that she considered it im- 
portant that he should be, by some means, forced 
to give up his authority for making distinctions 
between that family and other wealthy families. 
What the reasons of his presumption could be, 
she was at a loss to imagine; but reasons he 
must have, and they ought to be torn from him. 

All the guides, mule-drivers, and idlers in the 
yard had made themselves parties to the angry 
conference, and were much impressed. by the 
courier’s now bestirring himself to get the car- 
riages out. With the aid of some fifteen or 
twenty people to each wheel, this was done at 
a great cost of noise ; and then the loading was 
proceeded with, pending the arrival of the horses 
from the post-house, 

But the very genteel lady’s English chariot 
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being already horsed and at the inn-door, the| “Beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, de- 
landlord had slipped up stairs to represent his | taching himself from the lady, and coming for- 


hard case. This was notified to the yard by his 
now coming down the staircase in attendance 
on the gentleman and the lady, and by his point- 
ing out the offended majesty of Mr. Dorrit to 
them with a significant motion of his hand. 


ward. “Iam a man of few words and a bad 
hand at an explanation; but lady here is ex- 
tremely anxious that there should be no Row. 
Lady—a mother of mine, in point of fact— 
wishes me to say that she hopes no Row.” 
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Mr. Dorrit, still panting under his injury, sa- | 
luted the gentleman, and saluted the lady, in a 
distant, final, and invincible manner. 

“No, but really—here, old feller; you!” 
This was the gentleman's way of appealing to 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire, on whom he pounced 
as a great and providential relief. ‘ Let you 
and I try to make this all right, Lady so very 
much wishes no Row.” 

Edward Dorrit, Esquire, led a little apart by 
the button, assumed a diplomatic expression of 
countenance in replying, ‘‘ Why you must con- 
fess that when you bespeak a lot of rooms be- 
forehand and they belong to you, it’s not pleas- 
ant to find other people in ’em.” 

“ No,” said the other, ‘1 know it isn’t. I ad- 
mit it. Still, let you and I try to make it all 
right, and avoid Row. Fact is, fault is not this 
chap’s at all, but my mother’s. Being a remark- 
ably fine woman with no bigodd nonsense about 
her—well educated, too—she was too many for 
this chap. Regularly pocketed him.” 

“Tf that’s the case—” Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
began. 

“ Assure you "pon my soul ’tis the case. Con- 
sequently,” said the other gentleman, retiring 
on his main position, ‘why Row ?” 

“ Edmund,” said the lady from the doorway, 
“T hope you have explained, or are explaining, 
to the satisfaction of this gentleman and his 
family, that the civil landlord is not to blame ?” 

‘Assure you, ma’am,” returned Edmund, 
‘** perfectly paralyzing myself with trying it on.” 
He then looked steadfastly at Edward Dorrit, 
Esquire, for some seconds, and suddenly added, 
in a burst of confidence, ‘Old feller! Js it all 
right ?” 

‘**] don’t know, after all,” said the lady, grace- 
fully advancing a step or two toward Mr. Dor- 
rit, “‘ but that I had better say myself, at once, 
that I assured this good man I took all the con- 
sequences on myself of occupying one of a stran- 
ger’s suite of rooms during his absence, for just 
as much (or as little) time as I could dine in. 
I had no idea the rightful owner would come 
back so soon, nor had I any idea that he had 
come back, or I should have hastened to make 
restoration of my ill-gotten chamber, and to 
have offered my explanation and apology. I 
trust, in saying this—” 

For a moment the lady, with a glass at her 
eye, stood transfixed and speechless before the 
two Miss Dorrits. -At the same moment Miss 
Fanny, in the foreground of a grand pictorial 
composition formed by the family, the family 
equipages, and the family servants, held her sis- 
ter tight under one arm to detain her on the 
spot, and with the other arm fanned herself 
with a distinguished air, and negligently sur- 
veyed the lady from head to foot. 

The lady, recovering herself quickly—for it 
was Mrs. Merdle, and she was not easily dashed 
—went on to add that she trusted, in saying 
this, she apologized for her boldness, and re- 
stored this well-behaved landlord to the favor 





that was so very valuable to him. Mr. Dorrit, 
on the altar of whose dignity all this was in- 
cense, made a gracious reply ; and said that his 
people should— ha—countermand his horses, 
and he would—hum—overlook what he had at 
first supposed to be an affront, but now regarded 
as an honor. Upon this, the bosom bent to 
him; and its owner, with a wonderful command 
of feature, addressed a winning smile of adicu 
to the two sisters, as young ladies of fortune in 
whose favor she was much prepossessed, and 
whom she had never had the gratification of 
seeing before. 

Not so, however, Mr. Sparkler. This gentle- 
man, becoming transfixed at the same moment 
as his lady-mother, could not by any means un- 
fix himself again, but stood stiffly staring at the 
whole composition with Miss Fanny in the fore- 
ground. On his mother’s saying, ‘‘ Edmund, 
we are quite ready ; will you give me your arm ?”” 
he seemed, by the motion of his lips, to reply 
with some remark comprehending the form of 
words *in which his shining talents found the 
most frequent utterance, but he relaxed no 
muscle, So fixed was his figure, that it would 
have been matter of some difficulty to bend him 
sufficiently to get him in the carriage door, if 
he had not received the timely assistance of a 
maternal pull from within. He was no sooner 
within, than the pad of the little window in the 
back of the chariot disappeared, and his eye 
usurped its place. There it remained as long 
as so small an object was discernible, and prob- 
ably much longer, staring (as though something 
inexpressibly surprising should happen to a cod- 
fish) like an ill-executed eye in a large locket. 

This encounter was so highly aurfeable to 
Miss Fanny, and gave her so much to think of 
with triumph afterward, that it softened her as- 
perities exceedingly. When the procession was 
again in motion next day, she occupied her 
place in it with a new gayety ; and showed such 
a flow of spirits indeed, that Mrs. General looked 
rather surprised. : 

Little Dorrit was glad to be found no fault 
with, and to see that Fanny was pleased; but 
her part in the procession was a musing part, 
and a quiet one. Sitting opposite her father in 
the traveling-carriage, and recalling the old Mar- 
shalsea room, her present existence was a dream. 
All that she saw was new and wonderful, but it 
was not real; it seemed to her as if those vis- 
ions of mountains and picturesque countries 
might melt away at any moment, and the car- 
riage, turning some abrupt corner, bring up with 
a jolt at the old Marshalsea gate. 

To have no work to do was strange, but not 
half so strange as having glided into a corner 
where she had no one to think for, nothing to 
plan and contrive, no cares of others to load 
herself with. Stranger as that was, it was far 
stranger yet to find a space between herself and 
her father, where others occupied themselves in 
taking care of him, and where she was never 
expected to be. At first, this was so much more 
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unlike her old experience than even the mount- 
ains themselves, that she had been unable to re- 


sign herself to it, and had tried to retain her old | 


place about him. But he had spoken to her 
alone, and had said that people—ha—people in 


an exalted position, my dear, must scrupulously | 


| by the servants for the day’s journey. Then, 
| breakfast in another painted chamber, damp- 
stained and of desolate proportions; and then 
| the departure, which, to her timidity and sense 
of not being grand enough for her place in the 
ceremonies, was always an uneasy thing. For 


exact respect for their “dependents ; and that for | | then the courier (who himself would have been 
her, his daughter, Miss Amy Dorrit, of the sole | a foreign gentleman of high mark in the Mar- 
remaining branch of the Dorrits of Dorsetshire, | shalsea) would present himself to report that all 
to be known to—hum—to occupy herself in ful- | was ready; and then her father’s valet would 
tilling the functions of—ha hum—a valet, would | | pompously induct him into his traveling cloak ; 

be incompatible with that respect. Therefore, | and then Fanny’s maid, and her own maid (who 
my dear, he—ha—he laid his parental injunc- | was a weight on Little Dorrit’s mind—absolutely 
tions upon her, to remember that she was a lady, | made her cry at first, she knew so little what to 
who had now to conduct herself with—hum—a | do with her), would be in attendance; and then 
proper pride, and to preserve the rank of a lady; | her brother’s man would complete his master’s 
and consequently he requested her to abstain | | equipment; and then her father would give his 
from doing what would occasion—ha—unpleas- | arm to Mrs. General, and her uncle would give 
ant and derogatory remarks. She had obeyed | his to her, and, escorted by the landlord and inn 
without a murmur. Thus it had been brought | servants, they would swoop down stairs. There, 

about that she now sat in her corner of the lux- | a crowd would be collected to see them enter 
urious carriage with her little patient hands | their carriages, which, amidst much bowing, and 
folded before her, quite displaced even from the _ begging, and prancing, and lashing, and clatter- 
last point of the old standing-ground in life on | ing, they would do; and so they would be driven 
which her feet had lingered. madly through the narrow unsavory streets, and 

It was from this position that all she saw ap- | jerked out at the town gate. 

peared unreal; the more surprising the scenes, | Among the day’s nnrealities would be, roads 
the more they resembled the unreality of her | where the bright red vines were looped and gar- 
own inner life as she went through its vacant | landed together on trees for many miles; woods 
places all day long. The gorges of the Simplon, | of olives; white villages and towns on hillsides, 
ts enormous depths and thundering water-falls, | lovely without, but frightful in their dirt and 


the wonderful road, the points of danger where | poverty within; crosses by the way; deep blue 
2 loose wheel or a faltering horse would have | lakes with fairy islands, and clustering boats 


heen destruction, the descent into Italy, the | with awnings of bright colors and sails of beau- 
opening of that beautiful land, as the rugged | tiful forms; vast piles of building mouldering to 
inountaig chasm widened and led them out from | dust; hanging-gardens where the weeds had 





a gloomy and dark imprisonment—all a dream 
—only the old mean Marshalsea a reality. Nay, 
even the old mean Marshalsea was shaken to its 
foundations, when she pictured it without her 
father. She could scarcely believe that the pris- 
oners were still lingering in the close yard, that 
the mean rooms were still every one tenanted, 
and that the turnkey still stood in the Lodge 
letting people in and out, all just as she well 
knew it to be. 

With a remembrance of her father’s old life 
in prison hanging about her like the burden of 
a sorrowful tune, Little Dorrit would wake from 
a dream of her birth-place into a whole day’s 
dream. The painted room in which she awoke, 
often a humbled state-chamber in a dilapidated 
palace, would begin it; with its wild red au- 
tumnal vine-leaves overhanging the glass, its 
orange-trees on the cracked white terrace out- 
side the window, a group of monks and peasants 
in the little street below, misery and magnifi- 
cence wrestling with each other upon every rood 
of ground in the prospect, no matter how widely 
diversified, and misery throwing magnificence 
with the strength of fate. To this would suc- 
ceed a labyrinth of bare passages and pillared 
galleries, with the family procession already pre- 
paring in the quadrangle below, through the 
carriages and luggage being brought together 


grown so strong that their stems, like wedges 
driven home, had split the arch and rent the 
wall; stone-terraced lanes, with the lizards run- 
ning into and out of every chink; beggars of all 
sorts every where: pitiful, picturesque, hungry, 
merry: children beggars and aged beggars. Oft- 
en at posting-houses, and other halting-places, 
these miserable creatures would appear to her 
the only realities of the day; and many a time, 
when the money she had brought to give them 
was all given away, she would sit with her folded 
hands, thoughtfully looking after some diminu- 
tive girl leading her gray father, as if the sight 
reminded her of something in the days that were 
gone, 

Again there would be places where they staid 
the week together, in splendid rooms, had ban- 
quets every day, rode out among heaps of won- 
ders, walked through miles of palaces, and rested 
in dark corners of great churches; where there 
were winking lamps of gold and silver among 
pillars and arches, kneeling figures dotted about 
at confessionals and on the pavements; where 
there was the mist and scent of incense; where 
there were pictures, fantastic images, gaudy al- 
tars, great heights and distances, all softly lighted 
through stained glass, and the massive curtains 
that hung in the doorways. From these cities 
they would go on again, by the roads of vines 
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and olives, through squalid villages where there 
was not a hovel without a gap in its filthy walls, 
not a window with a whole inch of glass or pa- 
per; where there seemed to be nothing to sup- 
port life, nothing to eat, nothing to make, no- 
thing to grow, nothing to hope, nothing to do 
but die. 

Again they would come to whole towns of | 
palaces, whose proper inmates were all banish- | 
ed, and which were all changed into barracks; | 
troops of idle soldiers leaning out of the state- 
windows, where their accoutrements hung dry- 
ing on the marble architecture, and showing to 





the mind like hosts of rats who were (happily) | 
eating away the props of the edifices that sup- | 
ported them, and must soon, with them, be | 
smashed on the heads of the other swarms of | 
soldiers, and the swarms of priests, and the | 
swarms of spies, who were all the population 
left to be ruined, in the streets below. 

Through such scenes the family procession 
moved on to Venice. And here it dispersed for 
a time, as they were to live in Venice some few 
months, in a palace (itself six times as big as 
the whole Marshalsea) on the Grand Canal. 

In this crowning unreality, where all the 
streets were paved with water, and where the 
death-like stillness of the days and nights was 
broken by no sound but the softened ringing of 
church-bells, the rippling of the current, and the 
ery of the gondoliers turning the corners of the 
flowing streets, Little Dorrit, quite lost by her 
task being done, sat down to muse. The fam- 
ily began a gay life, went here and there, and 
turned night into day; but she was timid of 
joining in their gayeties, and only asked leave 
to be left alone. 

Sometimes she would step, alone, into one of 
the gondolas that were always kept in waiting, 
moored to painted posts at the door—when she 
could escape from the attendance of that op- 
pressive maid, who was her mistress, and a very 
hard one—and would be taken all over the 
strange city. Social people in other gondolas 
began to ask each other who the little solitary 
girl was whom they passed, sitting in her boat 
with folded hands, looking so pensively and 
wonderingly about her. Never thinking that it 
would be worth any body’s while to notice her 
or her doings, Little Dorrit, in her quiet, scared, 
lost manner, went about the city none the less. 

But her favorite station was the balcony of 
her own room, overhanging the canal, with oth- 
er balconies below, and none above. It was of 
massive stone darkened by ages, built in a wild 
fancy which came from the East to that collec- 
tion of wild fancies; and Little Dorrit was lit- 
tle indeed, leaning on the broad-cushioned 
ledge, and looking over. As she liked no place 
of an evening half so well, she soon began to 
be watched for, and many eyes in passing gon- 
dolas were raised, and many people said, There 
was the little figure of the English girl who was 
always alone. » 





Such people were not realities to the little 


figure of the English girl; such people were all 
unknown to her. She would watch the sunset, 
in its long low lines of purple and red, and its 
burning flush high up into the sky: so glowing 
on the buildings, and so lightening their struc- 
ture, that it made them look as if their strong 
walls were transparent, and they shone from 
within, She would watch those glories expire ; 
and then, after looking at the black gondolas un- 
derneath, taking guests to music and dancing, 
would raise her eyes to the shining stars, Was 
there no party of her own, in other times, on 
which the stars had shone? ‘To think of that 
old gate now! 

She would think of that old gate, and of her- 
self sitting at it in the dead of the night, pil- 
lowing Maggy’s head; and of other places and 
of other scenes associated with those different 
times. And then she would lean upon her bal- 
cony, and look over at the water, as though they 
all lay underneath it. When she got to that, 
she would musingly watch its running, as if, in 
the general vision, it might run dry, and show 
her the prison again, and herself, and the old 
room, and the old inmates, and the old visitors; 
all lasting realities that had never changed. 

—_ 
“CHAPTER XL.—A LETTER FROM LITTLE 
DORRIT. 

Dear Mr. CLexnam,—I write to you from 
my own room at Venice, thinking you will be 
glad to hear from me. But I know you can not 
be so glad to hear from me as I am to write to 
you; for every thing about you is as you have 
been accustomed to see it, and you miss nothing 
—unless it should be me, which can only be for 
a very little while together and very seldom— 
while every thing in my life is so strange, and I 
miss so much. 

When we were in Switzerland, which appears 
to have been years ago, though it was only 
weeks, I met young Mrs. Gowan, who was on a 
mountain excursion like ourselves. She told 
me she was very well and very happy. She 
sent you the message, by me, that she thanked 
you affectionately, and would never forget you. 
She was quite confiding with me, and I loved 
her almost as soon as I spoke to her. But there 
is nothing singular in that; who could help lov- 
ing so beautiful and winning a creature! I 
could not wonder at any one loving her. No, 
indeed. 

It will not make you uneasy on Mrs. Gowan’s 
account, I hope—for I remember that you said 
you had the interest of a true friend in her—if 
I tell you that I wish she could have married 
some one better suited to her. Mr. Gowan 
seems fond of her, and of course she is very 
fond of him, but I thought he was not earn- 
est enough—I don’t mean in that respect— 
I mean in any thing. I could not keep it out 


of my mind that if I was Mrs. Gowan (what a 
change that would be, and how I must alter to 
become like her!) I should feel that I was rath- 
er lonely and lost, for the want of some one who 
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was steadfast and firm in purpose. I even 
thought she felt this want a little, almost with- 
out knowing it. But mind you are not made 
uneasy by this, for she was ‘‘ very well and very 
happy.” And she looked most beautiful. 

I expect to meet her again before long, and | 
indeed have been expecting for some days past 
to see her here. I will ever be as good a friend 
to her as I can for your sake. Dear Mr. Clen- | 
nam, I dare say you think little of having been | 
a friend to me when I had no other (not that I} 
have any other now, for I have made no new | 
friends), but I think much of it, and I never can 
forget it. 

I wish I knew—but it is best for no one to | 
write to me—how Mr. and Mrs. Plornish pros- | 
per in the business which my dear father bought | 
for them, and that old Mr. Nandy lives happily 
with them and his two grandchildren, and sings 
all his songs over and over again. I can not 
quite keep back the tears from my eyes when 
I think of my poor Maggy, and of the blank she 
must have felt at first, however kind they all 
are to her, without her Little Mother. Will | 
you go and tell her, as a strict secret, with my | 
love, that she never can have regretted our sep- 
aration more than I have regretted it? And) 
will you tell them all that I have thought of | 
them every day, and that my heart is faithful | 
to them every where? Qh, if you could know 
how faithful, you would almost pity me for be- 
ing so far away and being so grand! 

You will be glad, I am sure, to know that my 
dear father is very well in health, and that all 
these changes are highly beneficial to him, and 
that he is very different indeed from what he 
used to be when you used to see him. There 
is an improvement in my uncle too, I think, 
though he never complained of old, and never 
exults now. Fanny is very graceful, quick, and 
clever. It is natural to her to be a lady; she 
has adapted herself to our new fortunes with 
wonderful ease. 

This reminds me that I have not been able 
to do so, and that I sometimes almost despair 
of ever being able to do so. I find that I can} 
not learn. Mrs. General is always with us, | 
and we speak French and speak Italian, and 
she takes pains to form us in many ways. 
When I say we speak French and Italian, I 
mean they do. As for me, I am so slow that 
I scarcely get on at all. As soon as I begin to 
plan, and think, and try, all my planning, think- 
ing, and trying go in old directions, and I begin 
to feel careful again about the expenses of the 
day, and about my dear father, and about my 
work, and then I remember with a start that 
there are no such cares left, and that in itself 
is so new and improbable that it sets me wan- 
dering again. I should not have the courage 
to mention this to any one but you. 

It is the same with all these new countries 
and wonderful sights. They are very beauti- 
ful, and they astonish me, but I am not col- 
lected enough—not familiar enough with my- 








self, if you can quite understand what I mean 
—to have all the pleasure in them that I might 
have. What I knew before them, blends with 
them, too, so curiously. For instance, when 
we were among the mountains, I often felt (I 
hesitate to tell such an idle thing, dear Mr. 
Clennam, even to you) as if the Marshalsea 
must be behind that great rock; or as if Mrs. 
Clennam’s room, where I have worked so many 
days, and where I first saw you, must be just 
beyond that snow. Do you remember one night 
when I came with Maggy to your lodging in 
Covent Garden? That room I have often and 
often fancied I have seen before me, traveling 
along for miles by the side of our carriage, 
when I have looked out of the carriage-window 
after dark. We were shut out that night, and 
sat at the iron gate, and walked about till morn- 
ing’ I often look up at the stars, even from 
the balcony of this room, and believe that I am 
in the street again, shut out with Maggy. It is 
the same with people that I left in England. 
When I go about here in a gondola, I surprise 
myself looking into other gondolas as if I hoped 
to see them. It would overcome me with joy 
to see them, but I don’t think it would surprise 
me much, at first. In my fanciful times I fancy 
that they might be any where; and I almost 
expect to see their dear faces on the bridges or 
the quays. 

Another difficulty that I have will seem very 
strange to you. It must seem very strange to 
any one but me, and does even to me: I often 
feel the old sad pity for—I need not write the 
word—for him. Changed as he is, and inex- 
pressibly blest and thankful as I always am to 
know it, the old sorrowful feeling of compassion 
comes upon me sometimes with such strength 
that I want to put my arms round his neck, 
tell him how I love him, and cry a little on his 
breast. I should be glad after that, and proud 
and happy. But I know that I must not do 
this; that he would not like it, that Fanny 
would be angry, that Mrs. General would be 
amazed; and so I quiet myself. Yet in doing 
so, I struggle with the feeling that I have come 
to be at a distance from him; and that even in 
the midst of all the servants and attendants he 
is deserted and in want of me. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, I have written a great 
deal about myself, but I must write a little more 
still, or what I wanted most of all to say in this 
weak letter would be left out of it. In all these 
foolish thoughts of mine, which I have been so 
hardy as to confess to you because I know you 
will understand me if any body can, and will 
make more allowance for me than any body 
else would if you can not—in all these thoughts, 
there is one thought scarcely ever—never—out 
of my memory, and that is, that I hope you 
sometimes, in a quiet moment, have a thought 
for me. I must tell you that as to this, I have 
felt, ever since I have been away, an anxiety 
which I am very, very anxios to relieve. I 
have been afraid that you may think of me in 
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a new light, or a new character. Don’t do that, | with so much tenderness, from whose thread- 


1 could not bear that—it would make me more | 


bare dress you have kept away the rain, and 


unhappy than you can suppose. It would break | whose wet feet you have dried at your fire. 


my heart to believe that you thought of me in 
any way that would make me stranger to you 
than I was when you were so good tome. What 
I have to pray and entreat of you is, that you 
will never think of me as the daughter of a rich 
person ; that you will never think of me as dress- 
ing any better, or living any better, than when 
you first knew me. That you will remember 
me only as the little shabby girl you protected 





That you will think of me (when you think of 
me at all), and of my true affection and de- 
voted gratitude, always, without change, as of 
Your poor child, 
LitrLe Dorrit. 
P.S.—Particularly remember that you are 
not to be uneasy about Mrs.Gowan. Her words 
were, “ Very well and very happy.” And she 
looked most beautiful. 
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UNITED STATES. 
HE Presidential canvass is the absorbing topic 
of public interest; but it does not fall within 
the special province of this Record to give the de- 
tails of monster meetings and processions; still 
less to present the reports of political speeches. 
Every day brings fresh evidence that the result 
will turn upon new issues; ¢.nd, as far as the State 
elections already held furnish any criterion, that 
the contest will be very close.—The election in 
Maine, the only one that has taken place since the 
date of our last Record, resulted in the success of 
the Republican party, who nominated for Governor 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, until recently a Demo- 
cratic Senator, but who a short time since form- 
ally renounced his connection with the Democratic 
party. The vote was as follows: 


Hamuin, Republican ..........0600000+ 69,429 
Weis, Democratic... .......000ce000 44,889 
PASTE, WING... ccccccccsovesccrsccces 6,659 


A few remote towns, casting some 400 votes, are 
not included in the foregoing returns. For Mem- 
bers of Congress the Whigs and Democrats united 
upon the same candidates, but the Republicans 
elected the whole number, by an aggregate ma- 
jority of 19,861. They have also carried the State 
Senate, by 30 to 1; and the House by 125 to 26. 
In New York all the parties have now made 
their nominations for State officers. They are as 
follows : 





For Governor; Amasa J. PARKFR....... Democrat. 
Joun A, KIn@g........... Republican. 
Erastus Brooxs........2 American, 
WILiiamM GoovELL ....../ Abolition. 

For Lieut.-Gov.: Joun VANDERBILT Democrat. 





Henry R. SELDEN........ Republican. 
LUMA OBGELS sé oc ccccces American, 
AvusTIN WaRD. ........ Abolition. 





In Massachusetts and Rhode Island the Repub- 
licans and Americans have united upon tickets for 
Presidential electors; in the former State the Re- 
‘:publicans omitted to make nominations for State 
officers, with the understanding that they are to 
support the candidates of the American party —— 
The National Whig Convention met at Baltimore, 
September 17th. Hon. Edward Bates, of Missouri, 
was appointed Chairman. Resolutions were pass- 
ed deprecating all sectional parties; attributing 
the present critical state of affairs to the “ culpable 
neglect of duty by the national administration ;” 
declaring the only remedy to be the support of a 
Presidential ‘‘candidate pledged to neither geo- 
graphical section now arrayed in political antag- 
onism, but holding both in just and equal regard ;” 
and “congratulating the friends of the Union that 





” 


such a candidate exists in Millard Fillmore ;” and 
on this ground approving his nomination, ** with- 
out adopting or referring to the peculiar opinions 
of the party who have already selected him as 
their candidate.” The nomination of Mr. Donel- 
son for the Vice-Pyesidency was also indorsed, 
The latest intelligence from Kansas affords rea- 
son to hope that the reign of anarchy is drawing 
toaclose. At the date of our last record the Ter- 
ritory was traversed in every direction by hostile 
bands. The “Army of the North” was mainly 
encamped at Lawrence, and was busily engaged 
in throwing up intrenchments in anticipation of 
an attack from the “* Army of Law and Order,” 
which was advancing from Missouri, and inter- 
cepting the communications with lowa, causing 
no little distress for want of provisions. Accounts 
were rife of murders, rapes, robberies, burning of 
buildings, and other outrages, committed by both 
parties. Many of these were doubtless sheer fab- 
rications, still more were gross exaggerations; but 
not a few had an evident foundation in fact. Each 
party charged the other with a fixed purpose to 
expel its opponents from the Territory. On the 
Ist of September an outbreak took place at Leaven- 
worth, two of the Free State party were killed, and 
a large number of others were driven out from the 
place. ‘These outrages were renewed on subse- 
quent days. Lecompton, the capital, was threat- 
ened with an attack from the Free State forces; 
but an arrangement was made by which a number 
of prisoners were given up, and the troops return- 
ed to Lawrence. On the 9th of September the 
prisoners under arrest on charge of high treason 
were brought before the Court at Lecompton. The 
Prosecuting Attorney was not ready for trial, and 
Judge Lecompte released the prisoners on bail; 
who were immediately escorted in triumph to Law- 
rence. On the 11th Governor Geary, who had 
just reached the Territory, issued proclamations, 
charging the disturbed state of the Territory main- 
ly upon persons residing beyond its limits who 
were actuated by the most unworthy motives; and 
announcing his determination to uphold the organ- 
ic law of the Territory whieh guaranteed the right 
of self-government to the people; and demanding 
obedience to the present laws, as long as they were 
legally in force. He would do justice, he said, at 
all hazards, knowing no party or section. He or- 
dered the disbandment of the volunteer militia, 
summoned by the late Acting Governor; and com- 
manded all bodies of men armed and equipped 
without authority from the Government, instantly 
to disband or quit the Territory, at their peril. 
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All citizens capable of bearing arms were sum- 
moned to enroll themselves in readiness to be mus- 
tered, if necessary, into the service of the United 
States. A portion of the Free State forces had 
left Lawrence; General Lane made his way to 
Iowa, whence he issued a manifesto defending his 
conduct, and offering a challenge to the opposite 
party to decide the contest by a battle between 
one hundred picked men on a side. A large num- 
ber of arrests had been made of Free State men, 
charged with acts of ‘hostility. The election for 
members of the Territorial Legislature and dele- 
gates to Congress was appointed to be held Octo- 
ber 6; the United States troops were to be posted 
at all points where disturbances were expected. 
From California we have intelligence that the 
San Francisco Vigilance Committee was formally 
disbanded on the 18th of August, having been in 
active operation just three months. The occasion 
was celebrated by a grand parade of the military 
forces of the Committee, of whom more than 5000 
were under arms; the rooms of the Association 
were then thrown open to public inspection. In 
the case of Judge Terry it was decided to liberate 
him, on the ground that the usual punishments 
inflicted by the Committee were inapplicable ; he 
was requested to resign his seat on the bench. 
The Executive body have put forth an address to 
the General Committee, justifying their course, 
and asserting that their archives contain a large 
amount of testimony which can be made available 
for the prevention of political abuses and crime. 
They announce their intention to call the Com- 
mittee together again, in case any of the banished 
persons return, or if any members of the Commit- 
tee are subjected to malicious prosecution in con- 
sequence of their proceedings, or if the laws should 
be found insufficient to protect the citizens and se- 
cure the purity of the ballot-box.—Messrs. Cole- 
man and Dowe, two members of the Committee 
who had come to New York, have been arrested 
and held to bail at the suit ef J. P. Maloney and 
Charles P. Duane, who had been banished by the 
Committee. — A stage-coach, conveying a large 
amount of treasure, was attacked by six mounted 
robbers, who were beaten off after a sharp contest. 
W. R. Taber, one of the Editors of the Charles- 
ton Mercury, has been killed in a duel, originating 
in a series of communications published in that 
paper impugning the character of Judge A. G. 
Magrath, a candidate for Congress. A peremp- 
tory challenge was addressed to the Editors of the 
Mercury by Edward Magrath, brother of the Judge ; 
this was accepted by Mr. Taber, who was shot 
through the head on the third fire. George 
Steers, the eminent naval architect, constructor of 
the famous yacht America, was killed, September 
25, by being thrown from his wagon. Though 
but thirty-seven years of age, he was universally 
considered the first naval architect in the world. 
The Mount Vernon Hotel, at Cape May, was 
destroyed by fire, September 5; Mr. Cain, the 
lessee, and five other persons, lost their lives. The 
fire is attributed to an incendiary.——-The Amer- 
ican ship Ocean Home, on her voyage from Rotter- 
dam to New York, came in collision with a British 
vessel, and sunk in a few minutes, carrying down 
77 persons, mostly German emigrants.——The 
steamer Niagara was burned on Lake Michigan, 
September 24, with a loss of about 100 lives.—— 
At an Agricultural Fair in Delaware, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 2, the boiler of a steam-engine exploded, 





killing thirteen persons, and wounding many oth- 
ers.——The Yellow Fever has prevailed with con- 
siderable virulence at Fort Hamilton and in a 
small portion of Brooklyn; but its ravages have 
been wholly confined to these points, and have ex- 
cited no general alarm, 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The fate of the insurrection of Vidaurri in North- 
ern Mezico is yet undecided. The pretext for it 
is, that Comonfort had violated the plan of Ayutla, 
by endeavoring to centralize the government in 
violation of State rights. Vidaurri therefore de- 
manded that the President should be removed, and 
Alvarez take his place. Failing in this demand, 
he announced his determination to resist the au- 
thority of the General Government; having in the 
mean while ppt down the hostile Indians in New 
Leon and Coahuila. Colonel Gazas, commander 
of the National Guard in Tamaulipas, joined Vi- 
daurri. A large body of men was assembled in 
Monterey, and aid was expected from the United 
States, in order to raise the flag of the new Repub- 
lic of the Sierra Madre. A conspiracy has been 
detected in the city of Mexico, and half a dozen 
persons have been banished in consequence. The 
Spanish Government has recalled its Minister, and 
disavowed the agreement into which he had en- 
tered with Mexico. The British Government has 
ordered a fleet to Vera Cruz to compel Mexico to 
fulfill the agreement to pay the English bondhold- 
ers, threatening a blockade in case of non-compli- 
ance. 

Nothing of decided importance has occurred in 
Nicaragua since our last. A new decree concern- 
ing colonization has been issued, granting to every 
free white immigrant the privilege.to enter upon 
any unoccupied tract of 160 acres, with the right 
to a eomplete title after six months’ occupancy: if 
accompanied by his family he is entitled to 820 
acres. A considerable British fleet is stationed at 
San Juan del Norte. A company of about thirty 
deserters from the army of Walker, who had struck 
into the interior, where they committed depreda- 
tions, have been cut off by the Indians. One or 
two trifling engagements have taken place, but no 
serious operations have been entered upon. The 
league of the States against Walker seems likely 
to be very feebly conducted. 

Mr. Corwine, the American Commissioner, has 
forwarded a report in relation to the Panama mas- 
sacre. He represents that it was the result of a 
preconcerted plan, to which the authorities were 
privy and encouraged the plot. He.affirms that 
the Government of New Granada is utterly pow- 
erless to preserve order upon the Isthmus, and to 
protect foreigners resident there or passing across. 
He recommends that ample indemnity be demand- 
ed for the loss of life and property, and that the 
New Granadan Government be required to make 
provision for the protection of American citizens; 
and in case these demands are not complied with, 
that military possession be taken of the Isthmus, 
The Granadan Secretary of State, in reply to the 
United States Minister at Bogotd, enters into a 
statement of the political affairs of the Isthmus. 
He denies that there is any valid evidence that the 
riot was the result of previous combination, and 
promises that the conduct of the Governor and the 
police shall receive strict inquiry, and that, if he 
shall be found guilty of maladministration, the 
proper tribunal shall take action in his case. He 
acknowledges that the administration of the State 
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is defective, but attributes this defect to deficiency 
of revenue, arising from the exemptions granted 
to transit commerce, and the resistance made by 
foreign residents to the payment of taxes. He 
desires the Government of the United States to 
respect the present weakness of the State; to give 
its moral support to the authorities; and to con- 
tribute to abolish the abuses caused by the armed 
bands of foreigners, who treat the native popula- 
tion like savages and malefactors.—At a celebra- 
tion held in Bogota, on July 20, the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, Sefior Aros- 
mena, one of the Ministers, made a speech, affirm- 
ing that the United States meditated the conquest 
not only of Mexico, Cuba, and Nicaragua, but of 
other portions of the Continent. Colombia, he 
said, forgetful of the propensity of her neighbors, 
had delivered up to them the keys of the commerce 
of the world; and in giving soil for permanent and 
costly works, had in effect almost given away ter- 
ritory. But it was not too late to remedy the evil 
and to check northern aggression. In order to do 
this, a great southern confederacy should be form- 
ed, covering the whole territory from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Cape Horn, having . single name, a 
common government, and a common object. They 
would not dispute with the north the name of 
Americanos, but by styling themselves Colombianos 
they would do honor to the name of the great Ge- 
noese discoverer.——The surrender of Ruatan to 
Honduras is received with much disfavor at that 
settlement, and it has even been proposed to call 
in the aid of Walker in preference to coming under 
the dominion of Honduras. In Peru an attempt 
has been made to put down the government of 
President Castilla. It was headed by General 
Castillo; who was defeated with the loss of some 
thirty lives. 





EUROPE. 
From Great Britain there is an entire absence 
of all political intelligence. But of very decided 
commercial importance is a new discovery by Mr. 





Bessemer of a means of converting cast into mal- 
leable iron in a few minutes, without the use of 
additional fuel. The process consists in directing 
a strong current of air through the molten metal. 
The oxygen of the air combines with the carbon in 
the iron, and produces an intense heat; the carbon 
and other impurities are carried off, and pure mal- 
leable iron is the result. It is affirmed that by 
stopping the process at the proper point, the whole 
mass of iron is converted into pure steel._—A _ se- 
ries of gigantic railway frauds has been perpetrated 
in France, by Charpentier, the cashier of the North- 
ern Railway Company, who sold shares to the 
amount of more than a million dollars, and appro- 
priated the proceeds to his own use, all of which 
he spent in unsuccessful speculations. The princi- 
pal sufferers by this fraud are the Rothschilds, to 
whom the shares belonged. The chief criminal 
and two of his confederates made their way to 
New York, where they have been arrested —A 
number of arrests have been made of persons 
charged with conspiring against the life of the 
Emperor.—tThe affairs of Jtaly remain unset- 
tled; but it is reported that France and England 
are on the point of taking decided steps in refer- 
ence to Naples.——An insurrection broke out on 
the 3d of September in the Swiss Canton of Neuf- 
chatel, the object of which was to restore the Can- 
ton to Prussia, from which it was detached in 1848. 
The attempt failed, and the Swiss Diet resolved to 
resist all similar projects. The Coronation of 
the Emperor of Russia took place at Moscow, Sep- 
tember 7, with great pomp and solemnity. It was 
observed that the French Minister was received 
with much greater cordiality than was manifested 
toward those of England and Austria. The Em- 
peror signalized the occasion by granting an am- 
nesty to those implicated in the political disturb- 
ances from 1825 to 1831, and exempting the mari- 
time provinces of the empire from conscription for 
four years, besides granting various other conces- 
sions. 








Literary 

The Rifle, Ax, and Saddle-bags, by W1LL1AM HEN- 
ky Mitpurn. (Published by Derby and Jack- 
son.) A selection from the popular lectures which 
have given the author a wide celebrity is present- 
ed in this agreeable volume. Mr. Milburn, as we 
learn from the introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
M'‘Clintock, lost the use of his sight, to a great 
degree, by injuries received in early childhood. 
Since that time he has been nearly blind, but in 
spite of this disadvantage he has devoted himself 
to intellectual pursuits with eminent success. At 
the age of twenty, having made great proficiency 
as a student, he commenced his public life as a 
Methodist preacher, and for two years suffered al- 
most incredible hardships among the cabins of the 
West. In the autumn of 1845 he appeared in the 
Northern States as an advocate for the cause of 
Western education. His rare social virtues, no 
less than his brilfiant mental endowments, secured 
him a cardial welcome, and it was not long before 
he was every where received with enthusiagm. 
On his journey to the North he made the acquaint- 
ance of several members of Congress, with whom 
he was a fellow-passenger on board of an Ohio 





River steamboat. He was invited to perform di- 


Patices. 


vine service on Sunday, and in the course of his 
sermon took occasion to administer a well-merited 
rebuke to the members of Congress, who had made 
themselves conspicuous during the passage by their 
profanity, intemperance, and riotous behavior. 
These gentlemen took the expostulations of the 
fearless preacher in good part, and before leaving 
the boat insisted on his accepting a purse of mu..ev 
which they had made up as a tribute to his cour- 
age and eloquence. Nor did their acquaintance 
with him end here. On arriving at Washington 
they exerted their influence to make him chaplain 
to Congress, and by his election to that office his 
name became familiar in every part of the Union. 
His delicate health, however, decided him to seek 
a change of residence, and in 1847 he went to Ala- 
bama for the benefit of a milder climate. He was 
induced to take charge of a church in that State, 
and for six years labored assiduously in the cities 
of Mobile and Montgomery. In four years of that 
time he preached no less than fifteen hundred dis- 
courses, and traveled over sixty thousand miles. 
But his blindness proved a great impediment to 
the discharge of his functions as an itinerant min- 
ister of the Methodist Church. In the summer ef 
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1853, accordingly, he returned to New York, and 
took up his permanent residence in that city. He 
has since devoted himself to his favorite work of 
preaching the Gospel in such churches as needed 
occasional services, and to the delivery of public 
lectures. With the latter field preoccupied by 
many of the ablest and most cultivated men in the 
country, the experiment was one of no little bold- 
ness; but the result has justified the attempt, and 
in this new sphere of Jabor Mr. Milburn has al- 
ready attained an eminent rank. 

The work now presented to the public forms a 
striking illustration of his industry, good sense, 
and admirable powers of rhetoric. A considerable 
portion of it is devoted to pictures of Western life, 
which glow with the splendor of a summer sunset 
on the prairie. The lectures on the “ Triumph of 
Genius over Blindness” and on the “ Sphere of 
Woman,” are crowded with appropriate informa- 
tion and rich in suggestive remark. Under the 
title of “‘ French Chivalry in the Southwest,” an 
interesting account is given of the early French 
explorations in the region of the Mississippi, en- 
livened with a variety of stirring historical anec- 
dotes. Mr. Milburn, who now appears before the 
public for the first time as an author, has abundant 
reason to congratulate himself on the success of 
his venture. His volume will be read with en- 
hanced interest as the production of a blind man, 
but it needs not the claim of that infirmity to se- 
cure the sympathy of its readers. In its union of 
intelligence, vivacity, and genial feeling, it pre- 
sents an intrinsic attractiveness which will give it 
a passport to the approval of the public aside from 
the peculiar circumstances of its origin. 

Life of Prince Talleyrand, by Cuarvrs K. 
M‘Hare. (Published by C. Scribner.) Talley- 
rand was one of those mysterious demonic charac- 
ters that exert a strange fascination over the pub- 
lic mind, although showing no trace of the moral 
qualities which are essential to the idea of genuine 
manhood. He was thoroughly selfish, devoid of 
all religious faith, licentious in his habits, flexible 
in his principles, a wily diplomatist, and a scoffer 
at every generous and elevated sentiment; yet his 
wit, his keenness, his mental subtlety, his polit- 
ical audacity, his social recklessness, have given 
a prestige to his name that makes every anecdote 
and incident relating to his life a matter of intense 
and perpetual curiosity. Hitherto, no complete 
biography of Talleyrand has been published either 
in French or English. He is understood to have 
left copious “‘ Memoirs” of his life and times, which, 
by the conditions of his will, can not be made pub- 
lic before the year 1868. The intimate friends 
who have seen portions of this work in manuscript 
represent it as full of piquant anecdotes and graphic 
narratives, throwing a brilliant light on the history 
of his eminent compatriots as well as his own, dur- 
ing a career of over eighty years. The anticipa- 
tion of this biography has probably prevented any 
attempt to occupy the same ground in French lit- 
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no attempt to throw a gloss over the vices which 
were imbedded in the exuberant nature of the 
princely diplomatist, or to confuse the perceptions 
of the reader by sporting with moral distinctions. 

The Golden Dagon, or Up and Down the Irri- 
waddi, by AN AmeRiIcAN. (Published by Dix 
and Edwards.) The anonymous American who 
here describes his experiences in Burmah exhib- 
its an almost reckless love of adventure, and never 
declines making an acquaintance with odd scenes 
on the score of their novel character, or of peril in 
their pursuit. He is apparently a free, bold, out- 
spoken individual, with little respect for ancient 
prejudices, and accustomed to make himself at 
home even under the most startling circumstances, 
In the course of his travels he meets with many 
wonderful incidents, and often allows his pen to 
run riot in describing his reminiscences. His nar- 
rative never palls upon the sense of his readers, 
but furnishes a constant stimulus to curiosity by 
its rapid succession of strange adventures. The 
first inkling we obtain of his whereabouts shows 
us the traveler pensively smoking his cheroot in a 
shady veranda at Hong Kong. He had made his 
way to that unfragrant locality from San Francisco, 
taking a look at the Hawaiian Islands on the voy- 
age, and was now left alone in China, with nothing 
to cheer his solitude but the consciousness of a vir- 
tuous life and the fumes of a fascinating cigar. 
He was interrupted in his meditations one tine 
afternoon by a visit from the commander of one 
of the Honorable East India Company's steamers, 
who incontinently offered him the situation of 
surgeon on board his ship. The proposal was too 
tempting to be resisted, and without any elaborate 
ceremonies, a few hours found our pleasant adven- 
turer on duty in the sick bay of the Company’s 
steam-vessel Phlegethon. The vessel was under 
orders of immediate departure for Calcutta. Early 
the next morning the anchor was weighed, steam 
put on, and the course taken across the China Sea 
to Singapore. At the end of the week they had 
reached that port, and were soon off again to Pe- 
nang, whence they sailed the morning after their 
arrival for Burmah, under pretense of taking in 
coal and water. Our Yankee waif found himself 
landed on an unlooked-for shore, and although it 
was not so “nominated in the bond,” was soon 
plunged into the midst of the enormities of a Bur- 
mese campaign. 

The first serious business in which the surgeon 
of the Phlegethon was called to bear a part was the 
storming of Rangoon and Dallah, by a fleet of 
seventeen war-steamers of the East India Com- 
pany. This took place in the spring of 1852, and 
resulted in the surrender of both cities. The smell 
of gunpowder with which he was here favored was 
but a trifle compared with the “sup of horrors” 
which he afterward experienced. His account of 
the hair-breadth escapes which he passed through 
borders upon the marvelous, and shows an almost 





superhuman power in battling with peril in a des- 
perate environment. 

The Golden Dagon, from which the volume 
takes its name, is the great Pagoda of Rangoon, an 
octagonal structure of solid masonry, gilded from 
base to pinnacle, and forming the centre of an area 
of fortification four miles square. It is the most 


erature. Few materials, accordingly, existed for 
the composition of the present work. The author 
has evidently made diligent use of those which 
were at hand, and has succeeded in working them 
up into a lively and graceful narrative. He has 
been magnetized, to a vertain extent, by the influ- 
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ence of his subject, and has placed the character 
of Talleyrand in a more favorable light than that 
in.which it has been generally regarded by those 
familiar with his political course. Still he makes 





magnificent pagoda in the Burman empire, con- 
cealing beneath its ponderous foundation millions 
of rupees in gold and silver, and jewels, which had 
been obtained by the priests from the fanatical vic- 
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tims of their superstition. 
describing this temple as it was nearly two centu- 
ries and a half ago, remarks that “it is of wonder- 
ful bigness, and all gilded from the foot to the top. 
It is the fairest place, as I suppose, that is in the 
world; it standeth very high, and there are four 


ways to it, which along are set with trees of fruits | 


in such wise that a man may go in the shade about 
two miles in length.” 

Modern Greece, by Henry M. Barrp, M.A. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) After a 
year’s residence at Athens, for the i of 
special studies, and repeated and extensive tours, 
hoth in Peloponnesus and in Northern Greece, Mr. 
Baird has embodied the result of his observations 
in this volume. It furnishes a valuable exposi- 
tion of the Modern Greek Literature, and copious 
descriptions of the customs and manners, religious 
faith and ceremonies, and the state of popular edu- 
cation among the people of the country. Among 
other topics of interest, a full account is given of 
the controversy between Dr. Jonas King and the 
Athenian Government. Mr. Baird takes a more 
favorable view of the condition and prospects of 
Greece than many recent travelers; but we do not 
perceive that his statements are colored by his 
evident sympathy with the interesting race which 
he describes. His book shows internal proofs of 
accuracy and impartiality, and with its freedom 
from inflation of style, will prove an acceptable 
addition to the library of modern travels. 

Lise in the Itinerancy (published by Miller, Or- 
ton, and Mulligan), is a lively record of a faithful 
and protracted service in the ministry of the Gos- 
pel among the Methodists. Though clothed in a 
fictitious costume, the incidents bear too genuine 
a stamp of real life to be regarded as the inven- 
tions of fancy. They are drawn not only from the 
public career of the relater of the narrative, but 
from the varied experience of domestic life. Few 
of the many volumes which have recently been 
devoted to the delineation of life in the pastorate, 
reveal so fully the nature of the trials which arise 
from the inadequacy of clerical support, and the 
inconsiderateness and cruelty of officious spirits 
among the people. If any readers have cherished 
the hallucination that the path of the Christian 
minister is strewed with roses and poppies, they 
will be undeceived by the perusal of this volume. 

Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, by 
Proressor Draper, consists of the lectures given 
by the author for many years in the University, 
and now collected into a handsome volume with a 
great variety of illustrations. The work is char- 
acterized by its natural and lucid method, its free- 
dom from theoretical discussions, its compact and 
forcible style, and the skill with which it has em- 
bodied the actual results attained by the most emi- 
nent cultivators of the science, without any pre- 
tentious displays of historical erudition. The au- 
thor makes no claim to originality in the materials 
of which this volume is composed ; nor would that 
quality be a merit in a work with the purpose of 
the present. The subject is treated with the ex- 
actness and rigor of the methods of Natural Phi- 
losophy. No use is made of the metaphysical con- 
ceptions which have heretofore embarrassed the 
science of Physiology as well as of Astronomy and 
Chemistry. At the same time, the lights of his- 
tory are not neglected in their bearing on the ex- 
position of human organization. The general views 
presented by the author are free from technical 
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An old English writer, | phraseology, and challenge the attention of think- 


ers in every department of intelligence. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) 

Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy, 
by WituraM A. Wurrenzap. (D. Appleton and 
Co.) The example of Mr. Whitehead in collect- 
ing the interesting remains of local history pre- 
served in this volume, are worthy of praise and 
imitation. Itcontains many curious reminiscences 
of the early settlers of New Jersey, arranged in a 
form which is at once agreeable to the reader and 
convenient for reference. Considerable space is 
devoted to a notice of William Franklin, the last 
colonial Governor of New Jersey, and the only son 


| of Dr. Franklin, and though born out of marriage, 


in the early part of his life the companion and as- 
sistant of his father in his various scientific pur- 
suits. On the breaking out of the Revolution he 
took sides with the British Government, was ar- 
rested as an enemy to the country, and during the 
whole of the struggle remained in a state of 
estrangement from his father. A variety of inter- 
esting particulars concerning his career are related 
by Mr. Whitehead. The whole volume is rich in 
biographical notices, and will be welcome to the 
lovers of antiquarian and genealogical research. 

The Martyr of Sumatra: A Memoir of Henry 
Lyman. (Published by R. Carter and Brothers.) 
The subject of this interesting memoir, which has 
been prepared by the hands of sisterly affection, 
was a native of Northampton, graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1829, and after pursuing a course 
of theological studies at Andover, sailed for Bata- 
via, as a missionary to the East, in 1833. He re- 
sided for several months at Batavia, devoting him- 
self to the study of the Malay language, and early 
in the spring of 1834 undertook a tour of explora- 
tion, for the purpose of establishing a mission in 
the Batta country of Sumatra. With his compan- 
ion, Munson, he fell a victim to the ferocious can- 
nibals of that region—a wild and blood-thirsty 
race, of whom a graphic account is given in the 
recent ‘‘ Travels” of Ida Pfeiffer. Mr. Lyman was 
a man of remarkable decision and energy of char- 
acter, of ardent religious faith, and of singular de- 
votion to the cause in whose service he met with 
an early death. The volume now published is a 
valuable piece of Christian biography, and worthily 
records the heroic career of one who was fully im- 
bued with the spirit of martyrdom. 

Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran. (Pub- 
lished by Redfield.) Dr. Doran is a lively, pleas- 
ant historical gossip, and well understands the art 
of concocting the odds-and-ends of literature into 
an agreeable narrative. He is rapid and super- 
ficial, not seldom inaccurate, and with no definite 
aim in his writings but to furnish entertainment 
for an idle hour. In this volume he has collected 
a variety of anecdotes concerning the days of 
knighthood, throwing them together in splendid 
disorder, which will not fail to attract the lovers 
of miscellaneous and desultory reading. 

Two Lectures on the History of the American 
Union, by Henry REED, are published by Parry 
and M‘Millan, discussing the antecedents of the 
Federal Government in the calm and reverent style 
characteristic of that lamented scholar. The au- 


thor endeavors to trace the hand of Providence in 
the formation of the Union, and thence to derive an 
argument for the necessity of its preservation. 
His views are presented in a lucid and impressive 
form, and in a tone of earnest patriotism. 
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N ELECTIVE JUDICIARY.—About ten 
years ago the State of New York was seized 
with one of those periodical fever fits that seem to 
belong to our political system, and she resolved to 
amend her Constitution. The chief subjects of in- 
terest and excitement at the time were three-fold : 
to impose checks upon the State expenditures—to | 
diminish the power of the Executive—and to re- | 
form the judicial system of the State. 

With the first of these subjects we have nothing 
now to do; the second is worthy of an elaborate 
examination, but is much too extensive to admit | 
of it here. So far as it is connected with the re- | 
form of the judiciary, it may briefly be said that | 
the Convention of 1846 found the Governor of New 
York a stately and powerful official, his hands full | 
of nominations and offices, the head of a strong | 
eentral government: they left him without a place 
to give, or an office to recommend to, a single 
member of an ill-eemented and headless adminis- 
tration; with scarcely one real power left except 
that of pardon—a sort of head-turnkey of the State 
—holding in one hand the key of Sing Sing, and 
in the other that of Auburn; like Scott’s Fairserv- 
ice, in “* Rob Roy,” who went into the hands of the 
Highlanders a well-looking gentleman’s gentle- 
man, and came out of them plundered and plucked 
to a beggarly scarecrow. All the offices that had 





been in his gift, judicial or administrative, were 
made elective in one way or another, and the whole 
principle of central executive power and responsi- 
bility was destroyed at a blow. 


Whatever interest was felt by the people of New 
York on the subject of the State finances or of the 
gubernatorial power, it is pretty certain that the 
Convention of 1846 would never have been called 
into being had it not been for the strong and gen- 
eral desire of the lawyers throughout the State to 
obtain a thorough reform of the judiciary. The 
great powers of the Court of Chancery and of the 
Supreme Court had been very ably and honestly 
administered for a quarter of a century—ever since 
the Convention of 1821; but the delays of justice 
had become very great, and some of the judicial of- 
ficers themselves had very unwisely set their faces 
like flints against any considerable modification 
of the then existing system. No voice was raised 
against the ability or integrity of the men who then 
filled the great judicial offices; nobody disputed 
their learning or their purity; but the arrears were 
scandalous, and a source of annoyance both to law- 
yer and to litigant. So that, after bearing this 
state of things with considerable equanimity for ten 
or fifteen years, the more active and inflvential part 
of the bar was gradually drawn into the movement, 
which resulted in the call of the Convention. The 
result of the proceedings amazed every body. If 
there was ever a set of men who got more than 
they asked for, and did not get what they did ask 
for, it was the lawyers of the State of New York. 
There had been a general call for the abolition or 
restriction of the great powers of the Court of Chan- 
cery; but instead of one, with his eight or ten as- 
sistants, the Convention created upward of sixty 
chancellors, or judges, with the full attributes of that 
offiee. There had been no general outcry against 
the common law procedure; but in consequence of 





the Convention the whole practice of the common 


Calle, 


law was swept away. The chief aim of the reform 
movement had been to obtain an efficient system 
for trying and hearing causes, which should keep 
the calendars clear; and we have got one in which 
the arrears are accumulating on every side. There 


| had been no suspicion expressed of the integrity 


of the judicial magistrates appointed by the Gov- 
ernor; but those offices fell in the general wreck 
of his powers, and the judges were made elective 
directly by the people. 

The results of the movement in New York speed- 
ily made themselves felt in the other States. Our 
political complaints are very apt to be epidemic. 
The infection, in this case, spread like wild-fire. 
The new Code of Procedure has been adopted or 
imitated in half the States of the Union, and the 
election of judges has been introduced to a very 
great extent. 

We have no intention of discussing the merits 
of the changes wrought in the procedure. We be- 
lieve them to have been upon the whole beneficial. 
We are even yet, after a period as ‘ong as the Tro- 
jan War, in the midst of chaos; but we believe 
that out of that chaos order will be ultimately 
educed, provided always that, in the mean time, 
the character and influence of the bench be not 
broken down. The distinction between common 
law and equity was absurd in reason, and inde- 
fensible except upon the simple ground of long es- 
tablishment ; and perhaps the best proof that our 
reforms were well planned, even if not, as is wener- 
ally charged, well executed, is that nearly ..!° the 
peculiarities of the common law procedure have been 
within the last few years swept away in England. 

We propose to confine our remarks in the follow- 
ing paragraphs to a brief examination of the merits 
and demerits of the system of popular election as 
applied to the judiciary. We have now lived under 
it for about ten years. In ten years more we shall 
have another convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion, and there can be no harm in examining the 
subject, and endeavoring to ascertain how the sys- 
tem works. We do not profess to be among its 
admirers. Our aversion to it may indeed be in- 
discriminating and unreasonable. If so, its de- 
fenders and approvers will no doubt make them- 
selves heard, and from the conflict of views truth 
will be elicited. 

In order to appreciate the effects of the system, 
it is desirable, if possible, to have a correct idea of 
the general operations of our courts of justice; and 
yet this is difficult. The members of the bar are, 
it is true, fully aware of the state of things; they 
carry in their mind’s eye a lively picture of the 
quiet, orderly, decorous, regular, systematic, court- 
eous way in which matters are there conducted: 
but how to convey to the mass of the public out of 
doors a correct notion of what goes on inside? 
There is one pretty efficient means. Our reporters 
of the press are daguerreoty pists, in their way ; our 
daily papers receive and preserve a true copy of 
the most salient points of the shifting scene of fo- 
rensic life. We propose, therefore, to take from the 
reports of the daily press, during the last twelve 
months, some few specimens of the mode in which 
things are managed in our temples of justice. For 
want of a better name, we may call them the Brac- 
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In October of last year a member ef the city 
government was indicted in the Supreme Court for 
corruption. The trial was opened by the following 
scene. The Counsel for the defense rises to address 
the Court. 

Juper. ‘ What is your suggestion, Sir?” 

Mr. . “It is that your Honor should not try 
this cause.” 

Jupex, ‘ State your reasons, Sir.” 

Mr. —— then proceeded to read an affidavit, 
stating that A. B. (the sitting Judge) would be a 
material witness, etc., etc. 

The Judge overruled the objection, stating that 
he could understand why it was taken, and the trial 
proceeded. When it was over, and at the conclu- 
sien of the charge, the Counsel, 

Mr. , said, “* The charge is concluded ?” 

Jupce. “ Yes, Sir; but I do not mean to allow 
it to be argued further.” 

Mr. . I do not propose to offer any argu- 
ment; but I here except to your Honor’s having ex- 
pressed your opinion as to the facts in this case.” 

Jupce, ‘The jury will weigh the evidence on 
that point.” 

Mr. . “I know; but I except, and I spe- 
cifically except to each and every opinion which the 
Court has expressed to the jury as to the facts of 
this case.” 

In November, 1855, the City Judge was tried 
for corruption. The verdict was “N° guilty,” 
coupled with this extraordinary appendage : “‘ And 
the jury are unanimously of opinion, that in the 
entry of the nolle prosequi by the City Judge he 
has been guilty of irregularity ; and it is the unan- 
imous recommendation of the jury that Judge 
resign.” And he did resign. 

In December, 1855, a party was tried in the Su- 
preme Court for murder. After the charge was 
concluded, the Counsel for the prosecution rose and 
said: ‘I supposed that the last duty to be per- 
formed for our client would have been performed 
by my learned associate (who had summed up for 
the defense); and such would have been the case 
if your Honor had not given a detailed narrative 
to the jury, in which certain facts are assumed to 
be proved that are the very facts which we deny, 
and are here in issue. J know the jury have too 
much intelligence to pay any regard to the assumptions 
of the Court.” Then followed a long series of ex- 
ceptions to statements of facts made by the Judge 
in his charge, and the Counsel closed by saying, “I 
except to your Honor’s observation that my asso- 
ciate occupied nine hours in addressing the jury. 
That was a sort of implication that we knew our 
case hopeless. J am sure the jury will spurn the 
iasinuation.” 

In March, 1856, a divorce case was tried in the 
Superior Court of the city of New York. In the 
course of it the following performance took place: 

Mr..A , for the plaintiff, offered to show that 
the defendant made use of the most indelicate ex- 
pressions that a female could be guilty of, at the 
same time raising up her clothes and exposing her- 
self. Mr. A (as the reporter states) used an- 
other word instead of ‘‘ herself” in defining the ob- 
ject exposed, but the language can not be repeat- 
ed. (Expressions of dissent and hisses in Court.) 

Mr. B——., for the defense, pronounced the of- 
fer of Counsel an insult to the Court, the jury, and 
the community. 

Mr. A——. “‘ You are a vagabond, or you would 
not say so.” 
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Mr. B——. “You ought to be turned out of 
Court.” 

The Court said that if he heard any repetition of 
such language he would turn the Counsel out of 
Court. 

In January, 1856, the City Hall of the city of 
New York was the scene of a dramatic spectacle 
of an entirely novel character, for which the pub- 
lic were indebted to the principle of election. The 
seat of one of the judges of the Supreme Court was 
contested by two candidates, both claiming to have 
been elected by the popular vote; both claiming 
the right under the provision of the State Consti- 
tution. Both asserted their right to sit. One of 
them took his seat on the bench in opposition, as 
was understood, to the opinion of the other incum- 
bents, and a large audience was convened in the 
expectation of seeing the intruder committed for 
contempt, and in the hope, no doubt, of thus seeing 
an alleged judge of the Court walk out of it in cus- 
tody of the sheriff. That the scene did not come 
off was owing to the nerve of the candidate, and 
to the discretion or want of nerve of the other 
members of the bench; and the question of right 
between these two contestants is at this moment 
undecided, 

The popular idea of the condition of our admin- 
istration of criminal justice is well expressed by 
the following fact: In the course of the present 
year a man was killed in a prize fight near the 
city. At the inquest, the coroner, after stating the 
evidence against certain persons engaged in the 
transaction, closed as follows: “‘I am uncertain 
whether the ultimate trial of those included in your 
verdict will come before the authorities of New 
Jersey or of this county. If the persons implicated 
are tried before our Court of Sessions they will hare 
reason to congratulate themselves, as it is a difficult 
matter in this city to convict a person charged with 
any other crime than that of theft. However, by 
bringing in a true verdict in this case you will 
have the consolation of knowing that you have 
done your duty, whatever may be the results.” 

Nor are these spectacles confined to our city. 
In New Orleans the following little circumstance 
took place in April last. Judge R has an al- 
tercation in Court with a Mr. D The next 
day the Judge is accosted in the street by Mr. 
D—., who, after some preliminary remarks, says, 
‘I wish you to make me an apology for what you 
did yesterday in Court.” Judge R replied, 
“You have mistaken me if you expect to get me 
to make any apology for my official conduct ;” 
whereupon he was instantly struck several times 
with great rapidity by Mr. D——, on the head and 
shoulders, with a heavily loaded cane. 

These are but a sample of similar occurrences, 
of which any number might be collected by a care- 
ful revision of our papers; and how many of a like 
character escape the reporters altogether those fa- 
miliar with our tribunals very well know. 

The scenes above described have occurred within 
the last few months; and we think it will be ad- 
mitted that nothing of the kind was ever witnessed 
before the introduction of the principle of election. 

We have not given the names of any of the 
prominent parties, because individuals have no- 
thing to do with the question; nor do we at all 
desire to ascribe blame to any particular person. 
Nor, indeed, do we impute blame to any person. 
Our quarrel is with the system. The simple infer- 
ence we wish to make is, that the bench does not 
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command the respect of the bar, and does not con- 
trol the bar; and, in addition, we have only to re- 
peat our statement, that no such scenes as these 
can be found to have occurred before the introduc- 
tion of the present organization. 

In justice to truth it must also be said that the 
state of things is not nearly as bad in the rural dis- 
tricts asin the city of New York. Like causes will 
always produce like effects, but the moral atmos- 
phere of the country is far more healthy than that 
of a metropolis like ours. The weeds do not germ- 
inate so rapidly, nor come to maturity so soon. 
The evils of any portion of our system will make 
themselves apparent much more speedily, and ex- 
hibit a much greater magnitude in the town than 
in the country. 

When, however, we talk of our judicial system, 
and of the chief influences that bear upon it, we 
are to recollect that they are not by any means all 
comprised within the elective principle. The char- 
acter of the magistracy is affected by three great 
causes, all of which are to be taken into view when 
we consider the nature and probable results of the 
system. These are: 

First, The mode of creation. 

Second, The tenure of the office. 

Third, The salary attached to it. 

First, as to the Mode of Creation.—Judicial offi- 
eers, like all the other agents of administration, 
must derive their power, directly or indirectly, 
from the sovereign. The sovereign is here the 
people ; should, then, the judges be created direct- 
ly by the people acting in their primary capacity, 
or should they, like many other ministerial agents, 
be appointed by an officer—a governor, for instance, 
who is himself the creature of popular suffrage? 
or should the appointment be made by the legis- 
lative bodies directly? Should the claims of the 
judge be discussed in a popular nominating con- 
vention, subject to all the intrigues which agitate 
those bodies, and then passed upon by the people 
at large? or should they be submitted, in the first 
place, to an executive officer, and decided on after- 
ward by some senate, or other body of delegated 
popular authority? For it is to be borne in mind 
that three systems of appointment have been, and 
are being tried. In some of the States judges are 
appointed by the governor, subject to the ratifica- 
tion of a senate or other legislative body. In 
others, they are elected directly by the Legislature. 
In others, again, we, as in New York, have them 
elected by the people at large. Of these modes, 
which is the best, or can a better than either be 
devised ? 

It is not very easy to answer the question in 
either way. We have witnessed scandalous ap- 
pointments by executive officers and by legisla- 
tive bodies, and have seen most preposterous nom- 
inations made by popular conventions. The same 
influences that are brought to bear on a popular 
convention will always, to some extent, be made 
to act on an executive chief magistrate, or on a 
Legislature. 

There are serious objections to appointments or 
elections either by a governor or legislative bodies. 
There is, in the first instance, a total absence of 
publicity; nothing is known, generally, till the 
appointment is made, and then it is too late for 
remonstrance. Our chief magistrates are too often 
mere politicians, and the offices in their gift will 
generally be distributed among their adherents with 
a single eye to political service ; while in a Legis- 





lature the election of a judge becomes inevitably 
only one of the elements of cabal and log-rolling 
which forms the atmosphere of these bodies. In 
some of the old and smaller States, indeed, the 
judges have been elected annually, and the sys- 
tem appears to work well, for the same persons 
seem to be re-elected in indefinite succession. But 
these are rather exceptional cases; the result of long 
usage, established in sparse and agricultural popu- 
lations before party politics had taken such demo- 
niac possession of us as they have now. It would 
seem very unpromising to attempt to introduce 
any such mode as annual election, as a new thing, 
and in our more populous States. We might al- 
most as well, in New York, for instance, draw the 
judiciary by lot, perhaps better. These systems 
are all environed by difficulty. 

It is often said that, in this country, and in our 
time, the creation of the judiciary by popular elec- 
tion is the least objectionable feature of our pres- 
ent system, and that, if other things were rightly 
ordered, it would be the best mode that could be 
adopted. The arguments are briefly these: It is 
said that we must bear in mind the character of the 
people that we have to govern, and the institutions 
under which we live. As far as regards men, no- 
thing can be more fluctuating than our whole or- 
ganization; the executive who wields the entire 
power of the State to-day was utterly unknown last 
year, and next year may very probably be a private 
citizen, without credit and without influence, The 
legislators who assemble around him appear and 
disappear like the supernumeraries on the boards 
of a theatre; nobody notices their exits or their 
entrances. It is idle to expect, under such a sys- 
tem, any thing of the permanent character which 
distinguishes an old oligarchy or an ancient mon- 
archy. 

In the ancient republics the principle of elec- 
tion, as applied to the judiciary, seems to have 
been carried much further than we have ever 
thought of extending it. The Greek dikasteries, 
which decided the fate of Socrates and Anaxago- 
ras, were, in reality, nothing more than enormous 
juries, taken, like ours, from the body of the peo- 
ple, but, unlike ours, sitting without any presiding 
magistrate to control their impulses or to prescribe 
the law. In Rome the pretor was an officer cho- 
sen by annual election, and the judices, or referees, 
who determined the causes, seem to have been 
taken from the body of the people at large. 

It is insisted, too, that the reasons are strong 
why, in this country of all others, the judiciary 
should obtain the full prestige, and receive the 
full support that is conveyed in the great idea of 
popular sovereignty. All classes, high and low, 
rich and poor, strong and feeble, sooner or later, 
come before the tribunal of justice; its decrees 
affect the humblest individual, and control the 
strongest combinations of men; and in this coun- 
try, where it has no strong executive to fall back 
upon, no force publique to call to its aid, the judi- 
ciary is powerless unless sustained by the great 
current of opinion. Its miserable posse of sherifis 
and constables are impotent to enforce its decrees, 
unless sustained by the conviction that they really 
and truly represent the popular will; and it is 
urged that this is in no way so well to be attained 
as by making the judge the direct creation of the 
elective franchise. 

In these general positions we concur—we must 
try to maintain our fidelity to the great ideas 
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upon which this government is based, notwith- 
standing the “rubs and botches in the work ;” 
—-notwithstanding the fears of alarmists and the 
real causes of apprehension that may exist as 
to the future working of our general system, we 
must hold fast to its great principles. We have 
been nurtured as a people upon the strong diet of 
a virgin soil, and we shall not thrive upon the 
mean and meagre food of an old and worn-out 
world. What is there, indeed, so majestic as the 
ideas conveyed in the term popular sovereignty ? 
What can the pomp of an hereditary monarchy, 
the stately demeanor of an ancient oligarchy, or 
the parade and clangor of a military despotism 
have to compare with the spectacle of a people 
that really, wisely, and honestly governs itself? 
Power transmitted by the accident of birth, power 
concentrated in the hands of a pampered few, pow- 
er sustained by arms alone, is all mean and abject, 
compared with the might of a self-governed, free, 
intelligent, and virtuous people. This is the ideal 
of our government, and however basely we at 
times desert it, whatever reptiles we at times set 
up for idols, to this ideal we must forever try to 
live up. But while we agree that we should rec- 
ognize and apply to the judiciary the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty in its greatest force and fullest 
extent, the question recurs, What is the best mode 
to do it? When we descend from the stilts of 
theory, and come down to the practice of the thing, 
we shall see that there is very much to be said 
against any popular election of judges. Popular 
sovereignty, when we come to the creation of the 
judiciary by election, means that the judge is put 
in nomination by a set of trading politicians—men 
no worse in many respects than many others, but 
who live by the business of politics—who assemble 
in some of the temples of partisan warfare, there re- 
solve themselves into a nominating committee, and 
then, amidst the fumes of tobacco and the per- 
fumes of still stronger stimulants, pretend to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the candidates for ju- 
dicial honors. Whatever may be the competency 
of such a tribunal to pass on the merits of poli- 
ticians, however faithfully they may reflect the 
sentiments of the community on those questions 
which are agitating the public mind, it may be 
safely affirmed that they are no more fit to select a 
judge than they would be to choose an astronomer. 
They have not one single requisite for the task. 
Political affinities, personal popularity, an off-hand 
oratory, any thing will weigh more with them than 
the modest qualifications of learning, patience, in- 
tegrity, which are the real recommendations for 
judicial station. 

Other objections of a serious nature present them- 
selves. For the very reason that a popular nom- 
inating convention is so little fit for the task of 
selection—for that very reason the best men will 
decline to enter the lists for nomination. The able 
lawyer, who has no other recommendation than 
his legal ability, who is not an active politician, 
who has been simply devoted to his profession, 
will decline entering a contest where the odds 
against him are overwhelming. 

Again, in our large cities difficulties of a still 
more formidable character occur. In all large 
congregations of human beings crime permanently 
exists—crime is an institution. Now the judiciary 
is the natural foe of crime, and crime is the sworn 
enemy of the law. What it can not destroy it 
may control, and thus the same class of men, the 





ballot-stufiers of San Francisco, and the shoulder- 
hitters of New York, act in both places on the 
sound maxim Obsta principtis, and begin by over- 
awing and controlling the popular conventions. If 
they can not always nominate bad men, they can 
almost always defeat good ones. 

Again, it is utterly impossible to keep the nom- 
ination clear of mere political influences, and those 
of the worst kind. The men who compose the 


| nominating body are politicians by trade, and gov- 


erned by political considerations. With them, the 
lucrative political offices are the most important; 
and while a sheriff or a county clerk is a matter 
of interest and consequence, the judicial office—of 
short tenure and poorly paid, without patronage 
or influence—is really, in their eyes, a very trifling 
and contemptible affair. The judgeships are, there- 
fore, constantly “traded off,” as it is called—that 
is to say, bargains are made, and the friends of 
John Doe for sheriff are told that A. B. and C. D. 
and E. F. will vote for their candidate, if they in 
return will vote for Richard Roe for judge; and 
thus the fate and character of the bench is determ- 
ined by the number and strength of the partisans 
of John Doe the sheriff. 

It is said that revolutions never go backward; 
nevertheless, in the teeth of the adage, we confess 
that we can see no better way of selecting judges 
than the mode pointed out by the Constitution of 
the United States, by our former Constitution, and 
by the general good sense of mankind, until that 
good sense was perverted by the madness of 1846; 
viz., that they shall be appointed by a governor 
or executive, and passed on by an elective del- 
egated body. We believe this is at once pop- 
ular and conservative, in harmony with our insti- 
tutions, and sufficiently democratic to satisfy any 
real appetite of the real people for power. All the 
rest is “leather and prunella,” faction and wire- 
pulling, demagogism, trickery, and cabal. 

The idea of the Convention of 1846, in making 
the judges elective, was to carry out the idea of 
popular sovereignty, and to assimilate the judges 
to the members of legislative bodies. The whole 
notion is a pure fallacy. The judge is not in any 
sense a delegate or a representative ; that is, he is 
not a representative of the feelings or interests of 
the people. He represents the law. He is an ar- 
biter between man and man—between the indi- 
vidual and the body social. It may be said that 
on a few great questions, such as the Temperance 
Law or the old Bank question, it is necessary that 
the judiciary should be in harmony with the peo- 
ple. But these are mere exceptions; for the ordi- 
nary, daily business of the judge, what you require 
is ability, learning, and integrity. 

Still, with all that we have said, we admit that 
the greatest evils of our present system will not 
be found in the method of election. They are to 
be sought for, not in the mode by which the officer 
is created, but in the influences that bear upon 
him after he assumes the office. It is certainly 
true that it is not so important how the officer is 
elected as what the tenure of his office is, for if 
the situation is such that, when once im, the in- 
terest of the incumbent is to devote his whole 
powers to the honest and faithful discharge of its 
functions, the probability is that its duties will 
be pretty well discharged. It must also be ad- 
mitted that it may with some justice be said that 
the elective principle has not been fairly tried. 
We have now only a system of local election by 
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districts: a system of general election by tickets, 
running throughout the State, would certainly 
avoid many of the objections that we have urged. 
If the judges were elected on a general ticket, and 
then sat throughout the State in turn, it would un- 
doubtedly be a very different condition of things 
from the present. But we have already said that 
the greatest mischiefs of the actual state of things 
are not deducible from the elective principle mere- 
ly. Let us turn, then, to our second head. 

The Tenure of Judicial Office—If there be any 
thing clear in regard to the magistracy, it is that 
the members of it should be what is called inde- 
pendent—that is to say, not only independent of 
the suitors who come before them, but of the very 
power which created them. If this be true in a 
monarchy, where the influence of the crown will 
only make itself felt in a narrow range of cases, it 
is a thousand-fold more important under a demo- 
cratic form of government, where the vibrations 
of social thought and feeling are so much more 
rapid and active, and where searcely any thing 





that occurs fails to become a subject of popular | 


comment, or a topic of public interest. The only 
mode in which the judiciary can be made independ- 
ent is to make them feel secure of retaining their 
offices provided their duties are faithfully dis- 
charged, and by making those offices so valuable 
and important that they will not be regarded by 
the incumbents as stepping-stones to future pre- 
ferment, mere rounds in the ladder of ambition, 
but as sufficient and reasonable rewards for years 
of honorable labor. All this is, of course, subject 
to the qualification that they are to be made strict- 
ly and speedily responsible for neglect of duty or 
abuse of trust. 

The first of these objects, namely, the giving to 
the judiciary a feeling of security and permanence 
in their offices, can only be attained by giving 
them a tenure of proper duration. How totally we 
have disregarded this principle will be seen when 
it is observed that the longest tenure of judicial 
office—that of the Appeal and Supreme Court 
judges—is eight years, and the shortest—that of 
the city magistrate—is but three. The judges of 
the Superior Court and of the Common Pleas are 
elected for six. Now, in this position of affairs, if 
a competent lawyer, in the prime of life, assumes 
judicial duties, it is very certain that he will look 
forward beyond his judicial term—that he will con- 
template the possibilities that there await him— 
and it is highly probable that he will either regard 
his office as a mere temporary occupation, to be 
abandoned the mement any thing better offers, or 
that he will use every honest means in his power 
to insure his re-nomination and re-election for a 
second term. This is the very best aspect in which 
the thing can be viewed, and in either of these con- 
ditions the judge should certainly never be placed. 
He should neither be looking out for preferment 
nor studying the mode by which his re-election is 
to be secured, 

In the present fluctuating condition of our par- 
ties, any thing like permanence on the present prin- 
ciple is wholly out of the question. At the last 
judicial election in New York we had no less than 
ten parties im the field. We had 


A Whig ticket, 

A Know Nothing ticket, 

A Republican ticket, 

A Municipal Reform ticket, 
A Hard Shell ticket, 








A Soft Shell ticket, 

A Half Shell ticket, 

A Temperance ticket, 

A Liquor Dealers’ ticket, 

A German Democratic ticket ; 


and all these tickets were the result of the work of 
nominating conventions of the respective parties, 
Under these circumstances a nomination by a cer- 
tain number of conventions is equivalent to an 
election, and it is vain and idle to suppose that 
the members of the judiciary, upon becoming 
judges, cease to be men, or that they will not 
yield to the temptations to which their painful 
condition exposes them. Their friends will be- 
siege the nominating conventions, and they them- 
selyes will be obsequiously courteous to such mem- 
bers of the bar as are supposed to have influ- 
ence with those bodies. The whole relations be- 
tween the bar and the bench will be inverted, and 
if the judicial decisions are not warped to court 
some powerful politician, or to please some potential 
demagogue, the judiciary may feel well assured 
that by the public at large—in this country pecu- 
liarly devoid of reverence—they will be considered 
guilty of nothing short of absolute corruption. 

In public station it is as essential to be thought 
honest as to be so, and the moment that the popular 
mind once takes in the true position of the elective 
judge, the moment that it perceives the magistrate 
to be possessed of neither true power nor real dig- 
nity, and exposed perpetually to the most cruel 
temptations, that moment the influence and useful- 
ness of the judge will be totally destroyed. They 
will be viewed either with hatred or contempt. 
Their judgments will be received without respect, 
and obeyed only so far as they can be enforced, and 
upon the first of those occasions, occurring in all 
countries, when the people break down and tram- 
ple under foot the defenses of unpopular power, 
the judiciary will be hooted from their seats, their 
filthy and tattered ermine will be torn from their 
backs, and they will be driven out into hopeless 
ignominy as the meanest of sycophants, and the 
most truckling of demagogues. The judgment 
may be very unjust, but how often has history 
seen innocent individuals made the scape-goat of 
vicious systems. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the English Par- 
liament, sick of the miseries resulting from a cor- 
rupt judiciary, changed the tenure of the office, 
abolished their dependence on the sovereign, and 
made the tenure of their existence dependent on 
their good behavior alone. From that time to this 
the English judiciary has risen in character and in- 
fluence, and we have seen them recently, in the case 
of Paul, Strahan, and Bates, attract the attention 
of the civilized world by inflicting upon commer- 
cial knaves of the most eminent position a pun- 
ishment fully commensurate with the enormity of 
their offenses. 

We, in our supreme wisdom, have ingeniously 
rejected the whole of the English experience. We 
have reversed the process, and whereas heretofore 
our judges sat quam diu se bene gesserint, we have 
now made the tenure really de bene placito ; and by 
our system of frequent elections, we have reduced 
the judiciary to a condition of dependence, to a de- 
gree of uncertainty in the tenure of their office 
which would be considered intolerable by a clerk 
in a dry-goods’ store, or the conductor of a rail- 
car. No learning, no fidelity, no accomplishment 
can save them, if they do not secure the nomin- 
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ation of certain conventions composed of needy 
politicians and tricky office-holders—and neither 
learning, fidelity, or accomplishment, will be taken 
much into account in the making of those nomina- 
tions. Cabal, trick, entreaty, direct or indirect, 
must be resorted to. The judge will sit with one 
eye on tke last volume of reports, and with the 
other on the last resolution of some subterranean 
political troglodytes, which will control some dele- 
gation to some one of the half dozen conventions 
which are to be managed, packed, and fixed to se- 
cure the great object of re-election. It will be well 
indeed, if his moral squint do not exceed his phys- 
ical one, and if, after passing through one or two 
of these ordeals, he has a particle of respect left ei- 
ther for himself or for any principle of that great 
science of truth and justice which he has sworn to 
administer. 

Third, the Salary of the Office. —The most im- 
portant influence bearing upon the independence 
of the judiciary after the permanence of the office 
is its remuneration. Very evidently the remuner- 
ation should be such as not only to relieve the 
judge from the base imputation of individual so- 
licitation, but also such as to render him unwilling 
to abandon his office for any political preferment. 
Now the scale of judicial remuneration must be 
fixed in proportion to the scale of professional 
emoluments. If you want lawyers of first-rate abil- 
ity and first-rate character to leave their profes- 
sion to assume the duties of the judge, their sala- 
ries as judges must bear some proportion to what 
they are making at the bar. It is not to be un- 
derstood that the judical salary should be fixed at 
the highest rate of what the most successful law- 
yerearns. Professional success is often to a great 
extent accidental, and the dignity and power of 
the judicial office may fairly be offset against a 
certain amount of pecuniary reward. But it is 
evident that if the judicial remuneration falls 
greatly short of professional remuneration, the 
cleverest lawyers at the bar will not be at all 
tempted to go upon the bench. It is all very 
well to say that five or ten thousand dollars is 
an enormous official income, and that thousands 
of respectable mechanics, tradespeople, and car- 
men, are living comfortably on a quarter of the 
sum. So long as the professional income of the 
ablest and most successful members of the bar 
varies from five to twenty thousand dollars, their 
answer will be very simple. Take your judges, 
then, from your respectable tradespeople, mechan- 
ics, and carmen; take them from the younger 
members of the profession, who as yet have had 
no experience of work, or from the older mem- 
bers who are worn out with it; do not ask us, the 
active, successful, and competent members of the 
profession, to accept offices, the remuneration of 
which is one-half, one-third, or one-quarter of what 
we are now earning, and especially when the of- 
fice to which you invite us is held by the charm- 
ing tenure of popular favor, and when, without 
any fault of our own, we may be blown out of 
our seats the first time that Archbishop Hughes 
is 80 imprudent as to take the title to church 
property in his own name, or when Mr. President 
Pierce shall interfere with the ticklish question of 
slavery. 

The chief salaries of judicial office with us are 
as follows: The judges of the Superior Court and 
Common Pleas of the city of New York, the Sur- 
rogate, Recorder, and City Judge of that city, re- 





ceive $5000 each; the five judges of the Supreme 
Court in the district comprising the city receive 
$4000 each ; the remaining twenty-eight Supreme 
Court judges in the rest of the State receive $2500 
each ; the judges of the Marine Court in New York 
receive $3000; the Police Justices $2333 33 each; 
and the Civil Justices $2000 each. 

Now, not one of these salaries is really suffi- 
cient to sustain the judge in his position. We have 
thus made a delightful combination—to a frail 
and precarious tenure we have added a mean and 
insufficient salary, and so do every thing to render 
the officer contemptible in the eyes of the commun- 
ity, and to make the office undesirable in the eyes 
of the incumbent himself. Such is the state of 
things in a pecuniary point of view. It would be 
the absurdest folly to advocate in this country any 
profuse system of judicial expenditure. We do not 
at all wish to mount our judges in carriages, ena- 
ble them to give dinners, and send them parading 
about the country with guards before them, and 
tag-rag and bob-tail at their heels. That may all 
be very well in the old monarchies of Europe; but 
we do want, and if we are to have any competent 
judicial functionaries, we must give them sufficient 
salaries to secure the best talent at the bar, and to 
enable the incumbents to live creditably and com- 
fortably according to the style of the circle to which 
they belong. 

Above all, it is indispensable that the tenure of 
the office should be made such as shall give the 
judges a feeling of independence of those rapid 
fluctuations of popular opinion which are becom- 
ing more and more strikingly prevalent among 
us. 

To put a body of men in office in a commun- 
ity where luxury is advancing with seven-league 
boots, and where the daily and hourly cry is Num- 
mus, nummus, nummus/!—to cut down their sala- 
ries to the lowest rate of remuneration—to make 
them painfully uncertain in their tenure, and then 
to invest these same officers with an almost unlim- 
ited control over life, liberty, and property, is an 
operation that is ludicrously absurd, if it be not 
more properly called criminally stupid. 

Our judges thus far, with few and painful ex- 
ceptions, have withstood the temptations of their 
present positions. We have at this mement on 
the bench those of which any judicature might be 
proud; but we must remember that we are still 
trading with the old stock, The present judges 
are either the old incumbents or men brought up 
in the old school, when judicial dignity was some- 
thing, and judicial integrity was recognized and 
reverenced—nay, more, when it was unquestioned, 
Changed, indeed, is their position now—dependent 
on a bar which they ought to control—at the mer- 
cy of the ebb and flow of the political tide—sub- 
jected to the jealous suspicions of an army of an- 
gry litigants—how is it possible for them to pre- 
serve their dignity, their character, or even their 
self-respect ? 

Any one who can hug himself into the delusion 
that a magistracy, situated as ours now is, will long 
discharge the duties expected from an upright and 
learned judiciary, may be expected to believe that 
the laws of Nature will cease to hold their course— 
that the St. Lawrence will rush back against the 
stony ramparts of Niagara, or that the sun will 
some bright day rise in the western heavens. The 
principles that govern human conduct are not less 
fixed than the laws of gravity and attraction, 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 
LAS! dear friends, just as we were settling our- 
selves in our Chair for our monthly chat, lo! 
our Easy Chair broke down! Two legs gave way 
beneath us and left us discomfited, with our ideas 
scattered, our senses confused, and with no chance 
of saying what we had to say to you in a man- 
ner worthy your ears or our own dignity. 

There was so much to say, too, in the light of 
the harvest moon that must now be postponed to 
the cold splendor of the hunter’s. It shall not be 
lost, dear friends—the bronze of the Franklin stat- 
ue will endure until next month, and the horse of 
Washington and his rider. The new books, the 
new operas, the new fashions, the new laws, all 
the grave and sad questions which we discuss, they 
must wait yet a month. Then there will be one 
new thing—newest of all—a new President. We 
have it in our hearts to tell you who it will be, but 
we will not. Why should we supersede the tele- 
graph, or annoy the newspapers? Wait, gentle 
friends, and you shall see what you shall see. 

Yet although two legs be taken, two are left. 
Propped and poised upon these, as best we may, we 
have pointed our telescope at our tributary other 
centinent, and that colony of ours has surrendered 
the flower of its news. Smell it, gentles, and for- 
get that our two-legged seat is, this time (for us, at 
least), an Uneasy Chair. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

In these days of quick travel, why may not we, 
with the rest, take our point of observation upon 
the other side of the water? Why not date our 
record from London, from Paris, or from Peters- 
burg? Why not take our readers with us, as we 
clamber up the slippery stairs of a Liverpool dock- 
wall (we will say Princes Dock), call for a fly, and 
drive through Lord and Castle streets, to the Col- 
onnade of Mr. Radley, at the Adelphi Hotel. 

We take a quiet little parlor upon the second 
floor, looking down the street; the houses are by 
no means so high as New York houses, or so bright- 
looking; but the pavement is admirably smooth and 
clean; the room we occupy is no such jaunty parlor, 
with tapestry carpet, as our hosts of the Clarendon 
or St. Nicholas would have furnished : it is dingy, 
the mahogany is dark and old, and of an old 
fashion—the Brussels carpet is in parts worn al- 
most threadbare; but there is no speck of dirt, no 
stains of tobacco, no smell of half-burned cigars, 
and the bright grate is glowing (even in Septem- 
ber) with a cheery blaze which warms us through 
and through, and which puts us in admirable hu- 
mor for the quiet dinner, for which even now John 
is laying the cloth. 

John is in the uniform of American diplomacy— 
white cravat, black pants, and dress-coat ; he steps 
springily and softly ; he does not suffer a wrinkle 
to break the evenness of the snow-white damask ; 
he curls the napkin ingeniously by a thrust and 
twirl of his hands, and seats it in the shape of a 
field marshal’s chapeau upon the bottom of your 
plate. He glides out and presently in again, with 
a huge remnant of Cheshire cheese and a dish of 
crisp celery, which he places upon the side-board ; 
he readjusts your plate, straightens the array of 
glasses, and says, 

“What wine, Sir?” 

Shall we try a pint of good, plain, brown sherry, 
to wash off the ocean damps? 





“ Pint of sherry—ver’ good, Sir.” 

“ And, John—” 

“ Please, Sir?” 

“ Let us see the Times.” 

“ Times in hand, Sir, just now, Sir; Chronicle, 
Sir, Globe, Sir?” 

“ Any thing, John.” 

“ Ver’ good, Sir.” 

And the smoking tureen of pea-soup comes ; and 
the juicy leg of Southdown, flanked with potatoes 
blown open like a lily, and with a dish of brocoli 
that is redolent of the garden. Only this, rounded 
with a cannon-bullet of plum-pudding, and the 
cheese and celery from the side-board, completes 
our dinner. Do we miss the score of stews and 
roasts they gave us on ship-board, or sigh for the 
bill of fare from the St. Nicholas? or has not the 
Southdown, with its attempering sauce of currant- 
jelly, satisfied us fully, and left the stomach in 
more healthful activity ? 

And so, with the cloth cleared almost noiseless- 
ly, the remainder sherry at our elbow—our feet 
warming in the glow of the fire, and lungs taking 
strength and nourishment from the unctuous mix- 
ture of burning bitumen, fog, and Liverpool sea- 
air, we cast our eyes over the day’s journal. It is 
uine o'clock, and the Globe is just down from Lon- 
don. The Queen has gone off to Balmoral in the 
royal carriages. There was a trebling of the rail- 
way guards, an extra engine as pioneer, and an- 
other to follow in her Majesty’s wake. 

There was a stop at Edinburgh, and a lighting 
of the royal fires in the damp old palace of Holy- 
rood; there was a drive out to the sweet place of 
Hawthornden, and a ramble of the frolicsome prin- 
cesses about the ruins of Roslyn Castle, and under 
the vaults of Roslyn Chapel. Then there was a 
visit to the charming grounds of Dalkeith, whose 
walls are covered with century-old ivy and em- 
bowered in shrubbery, and the Duke of Buccleugh 
after this drove over to dine with the royal fam- 
ily; and the next day they went on northward, 
and reached Balmoral Castle at evening. There 
the Prince goes deer-stalking among the mount- 
ains, and the Queen rambles with her girls under 
the trees, as any mother and daughters might do. 

So much for the “Court” paragraph of the 
Globe. 

Now we will give our fire a gentle stir with the 
poker, and see what follows. 

Something about Imperial Louis, Biarritz, the 
Empress, and the family journey thither. New 
railway carriages, it appears, have been built ex- 
pressly in view of the princely addition to the fam- 
ily. They form in themselves an imperial train, 
which is thus divided: The first after the tender 
is a dining-room and saloon for the Emperor’s aides- 
de-camp, with kitchen and dressing-room. The 
second forms a kind of terrace, constructed of 
wrought iron, beautifully polished, and serving as 
a promenade from which to view the country. The 
third is the state carriage, or royal saloon, and 
surmounted by the imperial crown ; it has an ante- 
room, with folding side-boards for refreshments. 
The fourth carriage is the bedroom, containing 
chambers for the ladies of honor as well as for 
the Emperor and Empress, with a cradle for the 
Prince Imperial, and dressing-rooms. The fifth 
and last carriage of the train is a waiting-room 
for the servants, place for luggage, also a cabin- 
et containing every implement which might be 
requisite in case of accident. All these carriages 
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are decorated and furnished with the greatest ele- 
gance. 

With such appliances it was, of course, a pleas- 
ant run which the Imperial family had to their 
southern city of Bordeaux. At one stopping-place 
it seems that a few over-loyal provincials begged 
the privilege of seeing the Imperial baby; the 
Empress replied graciously in person that the in- 


fant was asleep; and, like a true mother, she did | 


not wish to disturb her child even for an Imperial 
ovation. It was remarked, too, with a kind of 
phrenetic admiration on the part of provincial moth- 
ers, that the Empress did not trust the infant in 
the arms of any one but herself in alighting or as- 
cending. 

And what of Biarritz, which the Empress loves 
so much ? 

No very grand town; indeed it is scarce a town 
at all, but used to rank as a third-rate watering- 
place—like Coney Island, Watch Hill, or Montauk 
—where the beach was admirably hard and fine, 
the sea clear and blue, and the chalk rocks, which 
make a high cliff wall (like the cliff at Newport), 
wrought into curious fantastic shapes by the storms 
which, in winter, lash fiercely the waves of Biscay. 

It is five miles away from Bayonne, with only 
(in old times) a little inn, Hétel de Monhau, where 
one might find a clean room, but small, and a good 
bottle of Medoc wine. There were groups of white- 
washed cottages a louer, scattered over the tree- 
less hollows of the country, and numerous cafés 
and restaurants, which drove a thriving business 
only in summer. 

On the top of the highest shore-cliff, whose base 
is honey-combed with caverns, where the sea roars 
after a westerly blow, is an old ruin of a tower, 
scarce more considerable than the windmill tower 


of Newport; but from this fragment of wall you 


yellow warmth which she loved on the Guadalk 
quiver. 

There are quaint customs in that southwestern 
corner of France, customs which are known nowhere 
else. On the Landes, for instance, you may see 
shepherds and country drovers striding about on 
stilts standing five feet above the meadows, that 
so they may see their flocks scattered about the 
morass, or, if need be, stride after them as fast as 
a man on firm land at a good running pace, Then 
at Biarritz itself you see still people riding ‘‘en 
cacolet.” 

The travelers describe it after this fashion: “ In 
this mode of conveyance the rider, seated on one 
side of a hack, in a wooden frame fitting to a horse's 





back as a pair of spectacles does to a human nose, 
occupies the place of a pannier on one side of an 
ass’s back, while his conductor, usually a stout 
buxom lass, fills the opposite division, and by her 
weight the balance is preserved. Some little skill 
| is required in mounting, for unless both parties 
| jump into their seats at the same moment, he who 
| reaches it prematurely runs the risk of destroying 
| the equipoise and of being capsized into the dust, 
| and the same in dismounting. «It is chiefly peas- 
| ants and market-women, nowadays, who ride en 
cacelet ; though, under the ancient régime of the 
Bourbons, the frolicsome Duchesse de Berri, when 
| on a visit to this part of France, was wont to re- 
| sort to this primitive conveyance.” 
| ‘The imperial chateau is in an isolated position 
| upon the cliffs, looking off upon the sea. The 
Empress has secured her own private reach of 
| beach, where she is safe from the observation of 
| others than her own household. 
We sit musing upon Biarritz and its people, 
thinking how strange it all is; how this imperial 
| chateau has grown up there by the sea like a salt 


can look out over the beautiful blue expanse of | mushroom, out of a treasury from which, only soe 
Biscay ; on the right, seeing the shining light-house little time ago, neither the daughter of the Count- 


which marks the way into the mouth of the River | ess of Montijo nor Louis Napoleon could pluck a 
Adour, and, on the left, the hazy lift of the Span- pennyworth ; and now, what can they not do? We 
ish shores, with the peaks of the distant Sierras | wonder (drawing the remainder sherry toward us) 
behind it. what wine the Emperor drinks, or (glancing at the 

Upon the sands below, on fine days of summer, | grate) if they have fires at Biarritz in September. 
you could see the bathers of either sex, in epicene | We wonder if the imperial baby is dosed with 


costume, disporting and gamboling in the surf, as | paragoric and hive sirup, like other children, for 


they do at Dieppe and Cape May. 
ritz the ladies wear masses of floating material 
under either arm, and broad-brimmed hats to ward 
off the fierce heats ef the sun; and so, regardless 
of what depth of water may lie under them, they 
coquette and exchange greetings for hours to- 
gether. 

The old guide-books say, that “ beyond its sea- 
bathing, its rocks, and its view, Biarritz must be 
the dullest place on earth, except to those who 
have other resources of friends,” ete. Yet this is 
all changed now; the great brick hulk of the Cha- 
teau Eugenie—without a mural ornament or a 
shrub to shade it—has made the demand for cot- 
tages and dinners excessive; and even the fash- 
ionable people from Pau are ashamed to say they 
have not driven over—out of sight of the Pyrenees 
—for their week of salt-bathing at Biarritz. It is 
an old love of Eugenie’s, this for Biarritz; for the 
Countess Montijo used to loiter here for a month 
every summer time when the Empress was a vir- 
gin, and the Empress has not forgotten the girlish 
gamboling in the blue waters of Biscay. Besides 
which, it is the nearest approach she can make in 
her French realm to the sunny atmosphere and 


Only at Biar- 


colds in the head. We wonder if he squirms at a 
| salt dip. We wonder what his fate may be; if he 
| will ever be master of Biarritz; ever be master of 
| the Tuileries ; ever as much his own master as we 
ours. 

The Globe lies on the floor, and we doze. Black 
coat and white vest enters softly, picks up the 
Globe, and lays the Times at our elbow. 

We snuff the candle, poke the fire, whip off the 
remainder glass of sherry, and begin our reading 
again. 

Mr. Marcy’s letter about privateering: good. 
The Thunderer admits the force and the logic 
of our Minister of State; so, indeed, does every 
one; and whatever may be political prejudices, 
we think Americans may be fully satisfied with 
the uniform ability and statesman-like seriousness 
which Mr. Marcy has brought to the discharge of 
his official duties. May our next prove as sound 
and as strong! 

Then, there is the Queen of Oude. Poor wo- 
man! She is at issue with a power that is not in 
the habit of yielding, even to womanly persuasion. 
There is not much of tenderness in the breast of 
the East India Company. There never was. There 
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have been many appeals made against its action | or in court term, Embassador Extraordinary. He 


over ocean, but they have made faint echoes. There | is a youngish man, scarce turned of forty, with an 
is no Burke now, with Quixotic splendor of cham- | eminently Scottish face, and the reputation of be- 


pionship, to plead for the voyaging Queen. The 
matter-of-fact British world, seeing this poor wo- 


man going about under vails and hiding her car- 


riage-doors, smothered with a retinue of idle peo- 
ple, will decide that the King is already king 


enough, and she queen enough, for the animal | scene of constant bustle. 
Turbaned and vailed peo- | of rooms, elegantly furnished, and capable of accom- 


wants they listen to. 


| ing the most rising man in the Lords, 

A letter from Moscow says, 

“Lord Granville is comfortably located in his 
| splendid palace, formerly the residence of Prince 
| Graziano, and the street in which it is situated isa 
There is a splendid suite 


ple can make no sympathy in England ; while they modating, according to the London system of cram- 


are beyond seas, with the gorgeous Eastern misti- | ming, two thousand persons ; but the Russians must 


ness and distance making grand their splendor and 
their woes, there is hope for them. But when the 
idle pomp of their ceremonies, and their vail-wear- 


ing is brought to the same level and nearness with | dred. 


a Wellington boot and the plaid waistcoat of Lord 
Clarendon, there is no hope left. The unreal must 
give way tothe real. The Hindoo cloud-car, when 
it touched ground at Southampton, lost all the 
prestige that ever belonged to it. 

There is needed some good lady in society—some 
Mrs. Merdle or Gowan—to whisper in the ear of 
the lady of Oude that it will never do—the vails, 
and eunuchs, and such sort of things. People 
won't call—they really won’t. And Palmerston 
will be civil, but nothing more. He wont give 
up his autumn run down to Scotland; and she 
will be given up to the Barnacles and—Punch. 

Meantime, what with Madras railways and sta- | 
tions at Singapore, the East India Company will 
be crushing out all memory of the Oude dynasty, 
and all the sacredness of Indian royalty. 

As long ago as the 28th of June, though the 
news has had long distance to travel, the first rail- 
way train dashed over the sands of the Carnatic. 
Though a hot day, it was not very much felt—the 
train, by its rapidity, making a breeze for its occu- 
pants, who found the carriages well ventilated, 
both above and below; and with the addiiion of 


| have room for their mazourkas, their cracoviennes, 
and their sit-down suppers, and therefore it is prob- 
able that the invitations will not exceed six hun- 
His Lordship’s object will be to please by 
the good taste and quality of his entertainments, 
rather than to vie with the Russian nobility in that 
lavish expenditure which to them would be no 
novelty. Whatever is done at the Embassy will 
be well done, and will fully sustain the reputation 
which his Lordship has already acquired in this 
ancient capital. Both he and his suite are every 
where treated with the greatest attention and re- 
spect, and are unanimous in their testimony to 
the kindliness and hospitality of their reception. 

“ Attached to Lord Granville’s Special Mission 
are Sir Robert Peel (who acts as Secretary to the 
Special Mission), Lord Dudley and Ward, the Earl 
of Lincoln, the Earl of Dalkeith, Lord Seymour, 
Marquis of Stafford, Lord Ashley, Lord Cavendish, 
Sir John E. D. Acton, Bart.; the Hon. E. T. Gow- 
er, M.P.; the Hon. General Ponsonby, Mr. F. Vil- 
liers Lister, and Dr. Sandwith. 

“ Lord Wodehouse, the newly-appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to St. Petersburg, is thirty 
years of age; and has filled the post of Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs since December, 1852. 
He was educated at Eton and Christchurch, and 
gained first-class honors at Oxford in 1847. In 





Venetian shutters and gauze wire blinds (worth 
imitating in America), heat and glare were com- 
pletely got rid of. As the train proceeded across | 
the arid plain of the Carnatic, it brought to view, | 
with the countless number of natives who thronged | 
the route, sixty-five miles on either side of the line. | 
Very varied and picturesque was the effect of their | 
appearance in their holiday attire. The train 

dashed by the masses of bright colors here clus- 
tered by a bridge, there collected under the deep | 
shade of a tope, crowded round a station-house, or | 
fringing the edges of a cutting, cheering lustily as 
the train flew by them. Now and then too, a} 
hearty laugh broke forth, when in passing some | 
pasture ground the lazy cattle, startled by the | 


rushing shriek of the train, flew frantically away, | 


sometimes followed by the scared herdsman him- | 


the same year he took his seat in the House of 
»Lords, and married Florence, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Clare. Lord Wodehouse’s father died 
in 1834; and he succeeded to the peerage in 1846, 
on the death of his grandfather, who had been for 
many years Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk. The 
Wodehouses of Kimberley have held lands and 
knightly rank in that county for at least seven 
hundred years; but Lord Wodehouse became pos- 
sessed of Kimberley in 1386, by the marriage of 
Sir John Wodehouse with the heiress of the Fas- 
tolfs. Lord Wodehouse is seventeenth in direct male 
descent from John Wodehouse, who fought at Agin- 
court, the ‘beloved Esquier,’ and eventually exe- 
cutor of King Henry V. The Wodehouses have at 
many periods represented their native county from 
the earliest returns to Parliament; the politics of 


self, who, thinking that the fiery fiend whom he | the family were Jacobite and then Tory for several 


saw approaching might crush him also, took to his | 
heels with all speed. 

If we go as far as India we shall travel from 
Madras to Amoor by rail. 

But India and Oude together only occupy a most 
ineonsiderable space in our current number of the 
Times. Even Turkey, the Isle of Serpents, and 
the Crimea are hushed into small type. The 
preparations for the Czar’s coronation make the 
grand subject, about which all details are eagerly 
sought after. 

Foremost there is talk about the British rep- 
resentatives. The Lord President of the Council, 
Earl Granville, is England’s special embassador, 





generations; and the last lord was the acknowl- 
edged and respected head of that party in Norfolk. 

“Lord Wodehouse has carefully and independ- 
ently thought out his own political opinions. He 
is a decided Liberal, but eminently moderate, con- 
ciliatory, and practical, possessing indefatigable 
industry, a fearless love of truth, and a mind act- 
ive, vigorous, and logical. He enters on his deli- 
cate and important mission with a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the diplomatic proceedings of the 
last four years, in the full enjoyment of youth, and 
health, and energy.” 

This latter gentleman, if the paper portraits be 
true of him, has an eminently American look, and 
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might pass for a well-looking young Tennesseean. 
His youth is noticeable ; specially in our country, 
where age is counted a requisite for diplomacy of 
any importance, 

A ball-room rumor connected with the Special 
Embassy is this: 

“It is stated that our Embassador, Lord Gran- 
ville, will have to pay the enormous sum of 40,000 
silver roubles (equal to about £6000 sterling) for 
a hotel at Moscow during the period of one single 
month, in which he will not be able to give a ball, 
fer want of a room therein sufficiently large for the 
purpose. On an inquiry being instituted where a 
room for such a ball could be had, it was soon sat- 
isfactorily answered, as far as the accommodation 
was concerned, but such an enormous sum was de- 
manded for it that his Lordship thought it neces- 
sary first to telegraph to London for instructions 
before engaging it, when he was requested not to 
comply with such a demand; that a saloon of iron, 
covered with glass, of sufficient dimensions, would 
be sent to him from England in the course of four- 
teen days.” 

We give the rumor, but discredit it. We make 
a provocative lunge at our fire, and brush on. 

Little Switzerland has a corner on fire. Quiet 
Neufchatel has risen in insurrection—an insurrec- 
tion of royalists in favor of the King of Prussia. 
It seems odd; but is really not so odd as it seems. 

Before the stirring times of 1848 Neufchatel was 
a dependence of the Prussian throne, governed with 
a very liberal hand, and loyal even to the enumera- 
tion of such men as Agassiz and Guizot. 

But the fever of 1848 did its work, even in Neuf- 
chatel, and revolutionists declared for freedom and 
association with the federated Cantons of Switzer- 
land. Unfortunately among the leaders of these 
revolutionists were many noisy demagogues, who 
cared far more for place and money than for inde- 
pendence or the prosperity of the country. Asa 
consequence, very many of the most worthy citi- 
zens of Neufchatel determined to expatriate them- 
selves. America was a gainer, but Switzerland 
was a loser by this resolve. 

It now appears that the leaders of the new Can- 
ton have made themselves obnoxious to a degree 
that has excited insurrection. Will the King re- 
cover his province, or will the watchmakers keep 
their Canton free ? 

There is talk about Italy still. Ferdinand, like 
a true king that he is, is dogged and stubborn. 
Murat is hanging about the outskirts of Italy, 
counting his chances. Rome is preparing her 
streets and palaces for an inroad of monarchs. 
Four crowned heads are to be present there the 
coming winter, without reckoning the triple-crown- 
ed one of the Holy Father. Will not these make 
a festivity of the carnival which will be worth our 
staying to see ? 

The Russian embassadorial residence at the Feoli 
Palace is being arranged and beautified for the 
Empress Dowager of all the Russias, if so great a 
lady can manage to reside in so small a palazzo. 
Queen Christina of Spain is to honor the Ruspoli 
Palace by taking up her abode there, in the grand 
apartment above the Café Nuovo. The Austrian 
Embassador, Count Colloredo, is urging on the 
adornment of the Palazze di Venezia, with the ad- 
dition of a magnificent throne in one of the large 
halls, purposely, as is inferred, for the promised 
visit of his Apostolic Majesty, the Head of the 
Church, which is to take place after the Emperor’s 





inspection of his Lombardo-Venetian dominions. 
Finally, the Capitoline Hill is to welcome the pres- 
ence of the Queen of Prussia in the embassadorial 
residence at the Palazzo Caffarelli, where also due 
preparations are being made. Surely this pro- 
gramme ought to suffice for the most devoted ador- 
er of royalty, and will not fail to render Rome still 
more what it has already been satirically denom- 
inated, ‘‘ L’Albergo delle quattro nazioni,” which 
means—‘ The Tavern of the four nations.” 

Decidedly we must slip down to Rome for the 
carnival—if, indeed, before that time the blaze of 
a higher carnival, a carnival of fresh-claimed lib- 
erty, does not light up the Peninsula from end to 
end, and make such heat there that neither crown- 
ed heads nor strangers can safely venture thither. 
They have heavy weights upon the safety valves 
just now through all the south of Europe. King 
Bomba has put his Swiss, and his obedient Lazza- 
roni, astride the lever which keeps down free 
thought, and O’Donnel, and the heavy, sensuous 
Queen of Spain, have together just closed the lit- 
tle scape-way for people-feeling which lay through 
the ranks of the National Guard. 

Well, we will poke our fire, in whatever inn we 
may be, and watch. Meantime we snuff our can- 
dle and turn over another Times’ leaf. 

Here is a paragraph about a new ascent of the 
Nile: 

““ ASCENT OF THE Niiv.—The Pasha of Egypt 
has ordered a new expedition to be organized to 
ascend the Nile, under M. le Comte D’Escayrac de 
Lauture, an experienced African traveler, and the 
author of a recent work on Sudan, and of other 
treatises on African geography. ‘The expedition 
will be accompanied by twelve Europeans, eight 
of whom have been already engaged, including 
three Frenchmen and three Austrians, and the 
chief is desirous of procuring the assistance of En- 
glish officers accustomed to astronomical and me- 
terological observations, and the management of 
boats. The Count has left London, having been 
in communication with the secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society on the subject of the expedi- 
tion, which is intended to start from Cairo in Oc- 
tober. The expedition is undertaken entirely at 
the cost of the Viceroy of Egypt, and the mem- 
bers will receive, in addition to their rations, the 
payment of £10 to £14 per month, for a period 
computed at two years. The members are ex- 
pected to start for Marseilles on the 18th of Sep- 
tember.” 

Where is our American friend, Bayard Taylor? 
What a sad pity that he could not avail himself 
of this new voyaging company beyond the cata- 
racts. We hear that he is inquiring his way to- 
ward Lapland, for a ride after reindeers over the 
snow. Possibly we may meet him by-and-by at 
Stockholm. 

And the Prince Napoleon, who has latterly been 
making a semi-imperial tour to Iceland and there- 
abouts (perhaps to wipe away the regrets over the 
new imperial birth), has found the storms too fierce, 
and the air too cold for him, and comes back to 
giddy Paris once more, to find the Palais Royal, 
and Mademoiselle de Plessy, and all the rest once 
more ; and to dine, and to drive, with his tooth- 
pick in his mouth and his hat half upon one side, to 
the Bois de Boulogne and the Pré Catalan once more, 

Meanwhile (we lay down the Times for a moment 
to reflect), what has become of our American Bo- 
napartes? The young lieutenant of dragoons, who 
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has now, by a decision of the Imperial Court, won 

the right to wear his own name, what has become 

of him, with his Cross of the Legion of Honor? 
The papers are all silent. 


| 


We may fancy him, | enough, and Westmacott has it. 


Whigs mingle tears and votes for a bronze statue 
of the deceased statesman in Palace-yard. What! 
Westmacott again? Oh yes!—the table runs fair 
Then Govern- 


however, gayly biding his time; rollicking about ment is anxious to shape some seized Carrara mar- 
Paris with a bevy of flatterers in his train; win-}| ble into a kind of Warwick-Waterloo vase, and 


ning all sorts of smiles in the Paris salons; and | Westmacott is again called in. 


Then a few years 


(stranger things have happened) if the imperial | later—ay, and recently, too—Government wishes 


baby should fall ill, and (stranger things have 
happened) finally die, and none other be born, 
and the Baltimore cadet become heir-apparent—to 
the discomfiture of the insolent elder grandson of 
Jerome, and the Baltimore House give its impe- 
rial pretendant—what a topic! 

How the Newport girls who flirted with the 
young cadet—before the down was on his chin— 
would bewail their slowness! How the managing 
mammas, who put the third of a year’s income in 


their daughter’s ball-dress, will lament the slip! | 


How keenly they will recall the acquaintanceship, 
and what a pretty eddy for tattle will be made of 
the memory of the young cadet! 

Again we turn to the Times, and find that Sir 
Richard Westmacott is dead, the famous sculptor, 
and the oldest member of the Royal Academy. His 
was a pretty and pleasant (to himself) illustration 
of English official routine; by means of which he 
achieved a life of success, in securing, year after 
year, the Government patronage. 

A cheerful chronicler of these things puts them 
down in this order, with a little hate of the Bar- 
nacle system shining through his enumeration of 
the hero’s works: : 

‘* His first work (and, in its way, the best of the 
kind he ever executed) was the large monument in 
St. Paul’s to Sir Ralph Abercromby. Then came 
the bronze statue in Russell Square to Francis 
Duke of Bedford. These established his reputa- 
tion. A sum is next voted for a monument to Mr. 
Pitt in Westminster Abbey, and the commission is 
given to Westmacott. Another large sum is voted 
for a monument to Mr. Fox in the same sepulchre, 
and the commission is given to the same sculptor. 
Then Mr. Percival is shot, and Parliament must 
perpetuate its sorrow in marble in Westminster 
Abbey ; and who but Mr. Westmacott can render 
justice to the feeling of both Houses, Mr. West- 
macott is the sculptor to whom the commission is 
given, Next Mr. Fox is to be perpetuated in 
bronze in Bloomsbury Square, facing old Bedford 
House; and Mr. Westmacott turns yielding metal 
into Fox’s form. Then the women of England, 
wild with admiration of Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, and his brave companions in arms, determine 
to erect in Hyde Park a naked statue of Achilles. 
Money and cannon are contributed liberally to by 
ladies and the Government; and Westmacott is 
again the favorite. Westmacott has it. Then 
dear old George the Third must be represented 
(every thing colossal) on horseback, and in bronze, 
at the end of the Long Walk at Windsor; and 
Westmacott is again the lucky man. The very 
pedestal—a quarry above ground—cost eight thou- 
sand pounds. Then the Duke of York— 

God bless the Regent and the Duke of York !— 
is taken from his creditors, and Government wants 
a bronze statue of the Duke for the York column. 
It must be fourteen feet high, and the sum—say 
eight thousand guineas, with the bronze thrown in 
—no light giftin any sense. Mr. Westmacott has 
it. Then Mr. Canning dies in the same house at 
Chiswick in which Mr, Fox died, and Tories and 








to fill with sculpture Sir Robert Smirke’s huge 
pediment to the new British Museum, and who but 
Sir Richard Westmacott to execute this? Sir 
Richard has it.” 

Besides Westmacott, the pleasant author of the 
“Comic Blackstone” is just now dead—his gibes 
all ended forever. His name was Gilbert a Beck- 
ett, and for many years he had been one of the 
principal contributors to Punch. He was magis- 
trate as well as wit, and died in France at Bou- 
logne-sur-mer. 

The mention of Boulogne (we scarce know how) 
suggests a pleasant book about Balzac, which ap- 
peared only a little time ago; its title, Balzac en 
Pantoufles, par Leon Gozlan. The naming is de- 
scriptive, and the work is done by a sympathetic 
pen. It sets forth pleasantly the way of living 
which characterized the great Frenchman — his 
mode of working, his table habits, his dreams, and 
his hobbies. For he died a dreamer and a pro- 
jector. It has become legendary now how he gave 
the plan for a beautiful country house, and forgot 
the stairway. The builder, faithful to the letter 
of his contract, did not supply the omission, and it 
became necessary to add an exterior stair-case. 
The rooms were beautiful in their proportions, and 
Balzac, to gratify his friends, and in furtherance 
of his magnificent designs, had noted in his own 
hand upon the walls of the various apartments the 
manner in which they were eventually to be fin- 
ished. Thus, on one was written, ‘‘ To be ceiled 
with Parian marble ;” on another, ‘‘To be wains- 
cotted with cedar ;” on another, ‘‘ To be frescoed by 
Eugene Delacroix ;” and on still another, “ Here is 
to be a chimney-piece of Cipolin marble.” 

A waggish friend, who paid him a visit, wrote in 
his bedchamber, “‘ Here a painting by Raphael— 
superior to any yet discovered.” 

Balzac drank very little wine, but was most in- 
temperate in his use of fruits. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his delight before a dish of Doyenné pears. 
As might be supposed from his books, he was a 
lover of coarse jokes, and not over-refined in his 
conversational habits. In looking at his face (as 
we see him in pictures) one can hardly believe 
that so sensual an expression could possibly have 
belonged to a man with an intellect so piercing 
and subtle ; a low, fast, clever man you might reck- 
on him, but not the great romancist who brought 
a keener analytical power, even to his most loath- 
some work, than any writer of his day. 

And while his name is under our pen, we may 
as well mention here what is not currently known 
concerning Balzac, that he published not fewer 
than twenty volumes before he could gain the ear 
of the public. From his twenty-second to his 
thirtieth year he was toiling in Paris, with no 
money and but few friends, for a reputation which 
seemed at a farther remove from him upon each 
succeeding trial. His books of that epoch are now 
utterly unknown; they were never sold, save by 
hundreds. 

In connection with his writing he had entered 
upon the business of printing and publishing, but 
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with most disastrous results; and about the year 
1829, when he was in his thirtieth year, he found 
himself burdened with a debt of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, no established reputation, and only 
his pen (for eight years tried vainly) to work him- 
self clear and to win a livelihood. 

The world knows how he succeeded; or if not, 
swe must take some other time to tell them, for it 
is waging toward midnight. 

The reader will please remember that we are 
still before the grate in the little parlor of Rad- 
leigh’s Adelphi Hotel. 

We light the bedroom candle and shuffle through 
the corridor to our chamber door. Dark, gloomy 
chintz curtains shade the whitest and coolest of 
bed-linen. The huge pitchers are sousing full of 
water; even our portmanteau has its place upon a 
cross-legged stool—all so unlike to the uneasy, 
crazy fixtures of an ocean state-room! Who does 
not sleep soundly out his first night on land, after 
a passage by sea, even though the sheets may not 
‘smell of lavender?” 

Morning! not a sunny morning, but a smoky, 
yellow, misty morning, with a touch of keenness 
in the air—so winter-like, that the breathing of 
the horses, as we see them plunging down the 
street, shows like white vapor—like the vapor 
rising from our little pitcher of shaving water. 
The maid, in a clean white pinafore (we caught a 
glance of her as she tripped away), has left it at 
our door with the delicatest tap, and a cheery 
sounding, ‘‘ Please, Sir, ’ot water, Sir.” 

So we stride about, strapping the over-dull razor, 
the maid’s clean pinafore and tidy figure drifting 
through our thought; and then the irksome query 
(always irksome toa vagrant traveler), Where shall 
we go to day? When you have seen the huge 
red-stone docks, and smart-looking St. George’s 
Hall (disappointing you, because wearing no trace 
of mossiness or age), and the little cemetery scooped 
in the rock, what more is left of Liverpool ? 

Will you drive to Knowsley Park, or take the 
*bus for Woolton; or shall we make a dash for the 
quiet country of Cheshire, and for a sight of the 
thatched cottages which lie dotted round the out- 
skirts of Chester and Eaton Hall? 

Muffins, coffee, eggs, make the breakfast set be- 
fore us at the Adelphi; a cigar, an inkstand, and 
this much of gossip, make our morning’s work at 

RADLEIGH’s, September 10, 1856. 





Editor's Drawer. 


\ E do not recollect that the following very good 

thing was ever found in the Drawer, but it de- 
serves aplace there surely. It is from the inter- 
cepted correspondence of a daily paper, and relates 
the experience of a young man just making his 
entrance into “ good society” in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

“This was my first entrance into fashionable 
life, at one of Monsieur Bodisco’s birth-night balls. 
I was under the care of Senator——. As we 
entered the house two tall specimens of humanity, 
dressed very much like militia generals, met us at 
the door. Thinking them distinguished people, I 
bowed low and solemnly. They stared and bowed. 
The scene was impressive. ‘Go on,’ said my com- 
panion, the Senator before mentioned; ‘don’t be 
80 polite to these fellows, they are servants; give 
them your cloak.’ The information was useful, 





but unpleasant. I hurried on, pulling off my cloak 
as I went. Just within the first door of the draw- 
ing-room stood a fat, little oily gentleman, bowing 
also, but not so magnificently gotten up as my first 
acquaintances. Certain of my game now, I, in 
superb style, threw over him my cloak and hurried 
on. Senator —— pulled me back, and to the as- 
tonished little fellow now struggling from under 
my broadcloth I was presented. I had nearly 
smothered the Russian Minister, who, however, 
laughed merrily at the mistake. 

““My indorser, the Senator, became evidently 
alarmed. He hardly knew what I would accomplish 
next, and left me, as soon as he possibly could, to 
my fate. I wandered about rather disconsolate. 
The lights, music, dancing, fun, and laughter, were 
all novelties and charming for a while, but I knew 
no one, and after an hour’s looking on, hunted up 
my friend, the Senator, and begged him to intro- 
duce me tosome of the young ladies. He hesitated 
a moment and then consented, and I was led up 
and presented to a magnificent creature I had long 
looked upon with silent admiration. Miss W—— 
was seated in an easy, nonchalant manner, convers- 
ing with a circle of gentlemen, and favored me with 
a gracious nod. As I stood wondering whether 
this was to be the end of my introduction, a mus- 
tached dandy came between us and said, ‘Miss 
Ww » permit me to relate the joke of the season.’ 
To my horror he began the story of the cloak. 
My first impulse was to knock him down, my sec- 
ond to run away; on my third Lacted. Interrupt- 
ing the exgnisite, I said, ‘Begging your pardon, 
Sir, but Miss W——, I am the only person that 
can do justice to that joke,’ and continuing, I re- 
lated it, without in any way sparing myself. She 
laughed heartily, as did the circle, and rising from 
her chair, took my arm, saying kindly, that I 
must be cared for, or I should murder some one. 
With a grace and kindness I shall never forget 
she placed me at ease.” 








Docror Morpecar MEeLLows complains that 
we have done him a great wrong: First, by “ tak- 
ing away his good name,” and substituting there- 
for that of ‘* Meadows,” in narrating the incident 
where somebody “ took toll” of the Widow Lamb- 
kin ; and secondly, by insinuating that the Widow 
L. subsequently became Mrs. Doctor M. To place 
the matter in its true light, he sends us his own 
autobiography, as originally published in the St. 
Louis Reveille. From this we give the true de- 
nouement of the affair between the Doctor and the 
Widow: 

A few evenings after the memorable sleigh-ride, 
they were sitting side by side in the Widow’s snug 
parlor. They had discussed neighborhood affairs, 
flowers, moonlight, and all the ordinary topics, 
when a deep pause ensued, which was broken by 
the Widow Lambkin’s soft voice, who appeared to 
be thinking aloud : 

“ Mellows is such a pretty name!—Oh, my! I 
almost said something, didn’t I ?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied the Doctor, “ I think it is prettier 
than some other names.” 

“Oh, Doctor Mellows !” 

“ But still,” says the philosophic physician, “I 
didn’t propose to annihilate the name of Lamb- 
kin.” 

At parting the Widow murmured, “ We have 
enemies here. We have, indeed.” 


“ Ah, is it possible?” rejoined the Doctor, who 
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thought that the ‘‘ We” sounded very prettily ; but 
still the name of Lambkin was unassailed. 

The next day the Widow was summoned to at- 
tend a sick relative who resided near her own res- 
idence, which was at Littleton. The Doctor was 
at the door to bid her good-by. 

“You may; as we sha’n’t see each other for a 
long while,” she whispered. 

“May what?” 

“Take a little toll at parting.” 

“And be sure,” she added, after toll was taken 
enough for a long bridge with a great many arches, 
“be sure to address your letters to North Little- 
ton. They may be intercepted if sent to Little- 
ton.” 

The driver’s horn sounded, the stage drove up, 
the Doctor handed the Widow into the vehicle, 
and kissed his hand to her as she was whirled 
around the corner. ‘ But,” concludes the Doctor, 
‘as I hadn’t spoken of writing, and as it wasn’t 
leap year, the letters were never intercepted. Long 
life to the Widow Lambkin. But the name did not 
become Mellows, after all.” 

Having made the matter all right as to the 
Widow, we must give the Doctor’s account of his 
first case. He had assumed his professional title, 
after a very brief preparation, and was traveling 
by steamer on the Mississippi, in search of a favor- 
able location. Among the passengers was an elder- 
ly gentleman, with a young wife, and their little 
child, who rejoiced in the scriptural appellation of 
Isaac. 

After dinner, the Doctor was seated on the deck, 
when a great cry came from the ladies’ cabin, and 
the mother of little [key rushed out, exclaiming, 

“Oh! where ishe? For Heaven’s sake, where 
is the Doctor ?” 

Doctor Mellows claimed the professional appel- 
lation, and rushed to the cabin, where, sure enough, 
he found little Ikey ina bad way. His limbs were 
rigid, his breathing was difficult, and convulsions 
were evidently threatened. 

“Cholera infantum, partially developed,” said 
the Doctor, solemnly. ‘‘The case admits of no 
delay.” 

“Cholera ‘phantom! 
shrieked the mother. 

“God bless me, it may be collapse!” said the 
father. 

“No, not that! not that!” replied the Doctor; 
‘but we must try what can be done, though we 
have no time to frame a diagnosts properly.” 

“Qh, any thing, Doctor! If you've no diagnosis 
with you, try any thingelse. Oh, do save our poor 
little Ikey !” cried the afflicted mother. 

“May be bleedin’ would do,” suggested the fa- 
ther. 

The Doctor shook his head; for the truth was 
he had no lancet. The mother wept, the father 
wrung his hands, and one of the young ladies 
standing by exclaimed, 

“Oh my! It must be horrible to have one’s dear 
little children sick !” 

“Why do you make such foolish remarks?” 
sharply said her sharp-faced mother. 

**T spose I'll be married some day, ma,” rejoined 
the daughter. 

“ Married !” retorted the oldlady. ‘ Only think! 
Girls talkin’ about bein’ married !” 

The Doctor, meanwhile, who owns not to have 
had the remotest idea of the proper treatment, had 
called for hot water, mustard, and pepper; while 


Oh, the dear child!” 








the poor mother would have gone into hysterics, 
but unfortunately she did not know how to set 
about the operation. 

Poor Ikey was soon disrobed, preparatory to try- 
ing the efficacy of the mustard bath. As he began 
to assume the appearance of a wingless Cupid, with- 
out a bow, the sympathizing young ladies modest- 
ly retired from the immediate scene of action. 

“ You ain’t scared about him, are you, Doctor ?” 
inquired the fond mother. 

“Not much; no, not much. I think he'll get 
through. There, hold his head up, so,” rejoined 
the man of medicine, starting for his state room, 
where he had deposited his medicine chest, consist- 
ing ofa vial of spiced rhubarb, which he had brought 
along for his own private use, in case the water 
should not agree with him. 

‘*Oh, poor little Ikey!” moaned the mother. 
“Cholera ‘phantom, and the Doctor hain’t got no 
diagnosis! Muzzie’s ittie deary; oh, oh!” 

The warm water, the mustard, and the pepper, 
had begun to assist Nature by the time the Doctor 
reappeared ; and the patient was in a condition to 
swallow the rhubarb. 

‘“‘ There, that'll restore the action of the secre- 
tory capillaries,” said Doctor Mellows, as the med- 
icine was poured down. 

‘IT do think the poor little young one is better,” 
said the father. ‘Poor sonny, I was so ‘feared 
he’d get the collapse, and the Doctor had no diag- 
nosis along!” 

“Oh, Doctor, how thankful we are,” said the 
mother. 

“You ought to give thanks to Heaven, and not 
to me,” replied the Doctor, very sincerely, reflect- 
ing that it was providential that he had no lancet, 
and that the child was at first incapable of swal- 
lowing; otherwise he might have been bled to 
death or poisoned. 

“T hope the young ’un will never have another 
sich a time,” said the father, as he slipped a ten- 
dollar bill into the Doctor’s hand. 

“Thank Heaven for the cure, not me. 
little knew the danger he was in.” 

““T was scared, Doctor, I tell you,” said the 
mother. “I thought you couldn’t git along with 
the cholera ’phantom without a diagnosis. You 
ought to carry ’em along with you, indeed you 
ought. Children is so apt to git sick ; and people 
can’t git things on the boats, no way.” 

‘*T have never heard of little Isaac since,” con- 
cludes the Doctor. ‘ But I have frequently known 
instances in which Heaven performed the cure, 
when the Doctor had no diagnosis.” 


You 


THE imitative propensities of Young America 
are quite equal to those of the monkey tribe. A 
friend furnishes the Drawer with the following as 
the latest illustration : 

“Johnny, a three year old, was at dinner with 
the rest of the family, which included an aunt on 
a visit. 

‘“*¢ Aunt Ellen,’ asked the hopeful Johnny, ‘do 
you ever say devil?’ 

“Why no, Johnny, what makes you ask such 
a question ?’ replied the lady. 

‘“** Because Pa says so. Pa, what made you say 
devil the other day, when you was looking for the 
hammer and couldn’t find it ?’ 

“*Oh!’ said Pa, rather cornered, ‘did 1? Well, 
so as to find it easier, I suppose.’ 

“Here the discussion ended, the explanation 
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being considered as good as could 
be given underthe circumstances, 
but Johnny’s retentive memory 
treasured it up. 
‘* A few days afterward, John- 
ny’s cap, as little caps will do, 
got somehow out of its place, 
and Johnny forgot where he left 
it. His mother told him to look 
till he found it. 
“ Off he started, up stairs and 
down stairs, and soon his treble 
voice rang through the halls, cry- 
ing out ‘devil! previ! DEV- 
IL!’ 
“John, my son!’ called out 
his frightened mother, ‘ what in 
the world do you mean by using 
that wicked word ?’ 
*** So as to find my cap easy!’ 
cried John. ‘Pa says devil when 
he can’t find things, don’t he, 
ma?’ 
“The force of example could 
not farther go, and the anxious 
mother had to negotiate with 
Johnny’s father to be more select 
in his use of words in the pres- aes 
ence of his children.” SELECTIONS FROM *‘ MOSES IN EGYPT,’ BY HERR SIMMONDO, 
There is a hint to parents in that story worth | Father Mathew a wonderful sight of throuble ; an’ 
more than a quarter. | as for Scotland, you might stick it in a corner of 
ae | one of their forests, an’ you'd never be able to find 
“Tuer lives in Elmira,” so says the Gazette | it except it might be by the smell of the whisky !” 
of that beautiful village, ‘a landlord more exact- | 
ing and rapacious than landlords are apt to be, “Your husband seems to be a very great favor- 
and that is saying a good deal. He called on one | ite among the ladies,” said Mrs. Jones to Mrs. Bit- 
of his tenants for his rent: the man was a mechan- | terwood the other day. 
ic, and away from home at his work; but thelight; ‘ Yes,” said Mrs. B., “ but for the life of me 
of his house, a pretty little wife, was there, and she | don’t see where they find any thing to like—I nev- 
received the landlord kindly, and asked him to be | er could !” 
seated. He said he had called to receive the quar-| Mrs. Bitterwood had never found out that she 
ter’s rent due that day. She told him that her | hated her husband because others were fond of 
husband had not left the money, but would call on | him, and he was fond of every body’s society but 
the landlord and pay the rent just as soon as he | hers, because she took no pains to conceal her jeal- 
could collect it. The landlord had been looking | ousy. So matters grew worse and worse, till they 
at the pretty woman all the while, and being by | twain became two again. 
this time quite captivated with her charms, he of- | 
fered to give her a receipt in full for the rent if | In the pine barrens of Michigan, not a thousand 
she would give him one kiss. The little wife was | miles from Grand Rapids, but four miles away 
boiling with wrath in an instant at the proposal, | from any other dwelling, is a miserable shanty of 
and said to him, in a tone that made him tingle from | log shingles, bearing the following sign: 
head to heels, 
«Sir, my husband and I are very poor, and it Who always keeps his promises; 
may come hard to pay the rent, but I tell you we His victuals and beer 
are not so poor but that we can do our own kiss- | And other good cheer 
ing.’ ; Can't be beat about here.” 
‘* The landlord left, and has not called again.” | 


7 


** This is Uncle Dan Thomases 


Tue height of impudence has never yet been 
Tue strong figure of speech with which Corney | reached, for every day brings to notice the exploit 
illustrated the great size of Ameriky, has also a | of some one who has reached above his competitors 
hit at the Scotch which they will relish as well as | inthe upward march. We think that an Irishman 
they do punch. | by the name of O‘Kelly deserves to be ranked 
‘“‘ Where did baccy come from?” inquired Mary. | among the most impudent men who ever lived. 
‘“‘ Why from ’Meriky, where else ?” replied Cor- | It is said of him that when King George LV. visited 
ney, “that sent us the first petaty. Long life to| Dublin in 1821, he was informed that O‘Kelly 
it for both, says I!” | was a remarkable character, and then in Dublin, 
““ What sort of a place is that, I wonder ?” | on which his Majesty allowed the poet to be pre- 
“’Meriky! They tell me it’s mighty sizable, | sented to him. O‘Kelly, who was lame, was pre- 
Moll, darlin’. I’m told that you might roll En-| sented, and the King, anxious to put him at ease, 
gland through it an’ it would hardly make a dint | remarked, ‘I regret to see that you are lame.” 
in the ground. There’s a fresh water ocean inside “Yes, your Majesty,” said O'Kelly, “ we are all 
ef it that you might dhrewn Ireland in, and save | lame; the three of us.” 
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‘* What ?” asked the King, “ three lame persons 
in one family! A sad calamity indeed !” 

‘* Yes,” replied O'Kelly, ‘in the great family of 
the Poets, O'Kelly, Scott, and Byron, we are all 
lame.” 





Tue chairman of the New England Agricultural 
Society acknowledges the receipt of the following 
letter from an honest farmer who has many good 
points about him, but none to spare in his corre- 
spondence. He writes: ‘‘ Gentlemen, please to put 
me down on your list for a bull,” 





Tue City of Elms, as the city of New Haven, 
Connecticut, is often called, has furnished several 
good things for the Drawer, and now a correspond- 
ent relates the following, the very counterpart of 
which we have seen many a time and oft: 

“Mr. Tree is one of those active, stir-a-bout men 
who take hold of a good cause, and push it along 
with a right good-will, giving time and money free- 
ly, and pressing others into the service. He called 
on Mr. Hanks, an extensive ship-builder, and a 
man of means and words, who received him very 
cordially. 

‘“**T have called on you, Mr. Hanks,’ said Mr. 
Tree, ‘to ask a little aid in behalf of a good work ; 
we are trying to build a mission chapel down near 
the water, among the boatmen chiefly, and I know 
you take a great interest in that class of men.’ 

“*You are right, Mr. Tree—I do take a very 
great interest in that class of men. Iam with you 
in your work, heart and soul; but really there are 
so many of these things going on now that I must 
be excused from giving you any help to-day. But 
I am with you, heart and soul, Mr. Tree, I do as- 
sure you.’ 

“Mr, Tree wished him a good-evening, and 
sought the aid he needed in other quarters. 

‘“* A day or two after, as Mr. Hanks was trying 


to raise a mast, he found himself short of help, and | 


looking out for some one to press into his service, 
he saw Mr. Tree on one of his walks of usefulness, 
and called out to him to come and lend him a hand. 

“Mr. Tree remembered the words of Hanks at 
their last interview, and replied, ‘I am with you, 
heart and soul, Mr. Hanks. I hope you will suc- 
ceed; but really there are so many things now go- 
ing on, that I must be excused from giving you 
any help to-day. But I am with you, heart and 
soul, I do assure you.’ 

“Mr. Hanks had not forgotten his refusal, and 
laughing heartily at the turn the thing had taken, 
told Tree if he would come and give him a lift at 
the mast, he might rely on him to help him up 
with the chapel. 





Turre is no end to the mischief that John 
Pheenix, of California, is responsible for. A short 
time ago, while enjoying himself at the theatre, he 
observed a man sitting three seats in front, whom 
he thought he knew; he requested the person sit- 
ting next to him to “punch the other individual 
with his cane.” The polite stranger did so, and 
the disturbed person turning his head a little, he 
discovered his mistake—not the person he took him 
for. Fixing his attention steadfastly on the play, 
and affecting unconsciousness of the whole affair, 
he left the man with the cane to settle with the 
other for the disturbance, who, being wholly with- 
out an excuse, there was, of course, a ludicrous and 


embarrassing scene—during all of which Phenix | 





was profoundly interested in the play. At last the 
man with the cane asked, rather indignantly, 

“Didn't you tell me to punch that person with 
my stick ?” 

“Yes!” 

** And what did you want ?” 

‘*T wanted to see whether you would punch him 
or not!” 





A “FAREWELL MISSIONARY MEETING” is the 
last occasion on which a reasonable man should 
expect amusement ; but they suddenly had some, 
when they least thought of it, “ Down East” a few 
weeks ago. The young missionary and his newly- 
married spouse were standing in the aisle. The 
venerable preacher in the pulpit rose and com- 
menced his charge to the parties, who were to take 
their departure the next day. « 

“My young friends,” he said, “‘ you are about to 
enter on a new scene of trial and suffering. Ina 
few short days you will be borne away from parents 
and home, and all the pleasures of your native land. 
You must not only bid adieu to all that you have 
held dear in this country, but you must soon launch 
forth on the mighty deep, and be tossed about in 
the frail bark, and no doubt you will be very sea- 
sick!” 

The climax of suffering to which a missionary 
life was suddenly calling the young people was so 
soon reached that the audience forgot their tears in 
the midst of one universal smile. 





Mvcu depends in court upon the state of the 
tide-—the tide of public feeling—and in spite of 
“law and order,” so long as jurors are men of like 
passions with other men, they will be moved as 
the people are moved. There was Fuller, of the 
Boston bar, brother of the late Countess Ossoli. 
He was one of the most solemncholy-looking men 
in the East, for all the world as if he never had 
any friends and lost them all; but under this 
gloomy exterior he carried a fand of humor that 





THE YOUNG LADY WHO EXPROTED CHARLES. 
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often shone out in just the right time for himself 
and his cause. On one occasion the opposing 
counsel had carried every thing before him, and 
in a strain of pathetic eloquence that could not be 
resisted, he closed, leaving the whole jury dissolved 
in tears. Fuller saw that all was lost, unless by 
some sudden turn he could undo the mischief, and 
rising to reply, putting on hism }4-.oleful expres- 
sion, he said, in slow and me: . words, as if he 
were in a pulpit and not in court, 

“ We—will—now—close—these—sole nn—serv- 
ices—” But by this time the humor of the thing 
was seen and felt, and court, jury, audience and 
all, laughed till they cried again; but they were 
now all on the other side. 

Another court scene in this city, some vears ago, 
though there was nothing to laugh at, will never 
be forgotten by those who were present. It was 
on the trial of Colt for the murder of Adams. In- 
terest as intense as ever marked the trial of any 
man hung around the proceedings of those days. 
The theory of the prosecution was that Adams was 
shot in the head by a pistol having no charge in it ; 
and that a percussion-cap would explode with suf- 
ficient force to drive a ball into a man’s head, with- 
out making noise enough to be heard in the next 
room. The testimony against the prisoner was 
clear, conclusive, and so deeply impressive, that 
when it was closed the court-room was as solemn 
as if sentence of death was then to be pronounced. 
The first witness called for the defense was Samuel 
Colt, the great pistol manufacturer, who was asked 
at once if it were possible for a pistol to be fired 
with only a cap and 
with suflicient force 
to discharge a ball 
into a man’s head ? 

“No,” he said, 
promptly. 

“Can you prove 
it?” asked the coun- 


se 




























“T can prove it 
by experiment,” he 
said, and immedi- 
ately produced a 
case of pistols, drove 
in a ball, placed the 
cap in its place, fired 
the pistol, andcatch- 
ing the ball in his 
hand as he fired, 
threw it to the coun- 
sel. Then he set up 
a paper mark by the 
side of the presiding 
judge, who moved 
his seat to be a lit- 
tle more out of the 
- range, and as coun- 
sel, jury, spectators, 
and the bar, all 
crowded to see the 
result, he snapped 
off ball after ball, 
every shot excit- 


ing more and more 
ridicule at the idea 
that any harm could 
be done by such a 
discharge. The the- 
ory of the prosecu- 


CHARLES'’S GRACEFUL AGITATION 
ON FINDING HIMSELF RECOG- 
NIZED. 
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tion was effectually exploded, and the court-room, 
which an hour ago was as solemn as the Court of 
Death, was converted into a shooting-gallery. 

Something must be done to recover the ground 
that was lost. The prosecution was led by Mr. 
Whiting, the District Attorney, and no one was 
sooner satisfied than he that he was mistaken as 
to the mode in which the murder had been perpe- 
trated. Instantly his ready mind seized upon the 
most startling expedient to restore the feeling of 
deep solemnity which had been disturbed, and at 
the same time to get upon the track to ascertain 
the nature of the wound by which Adams was 
killed. The body of the victim, cut into pieces as 
it was by the murderer, had been buried in the up- 
per part of the city, and Mr. Whiting dispatched 
an officer who soon returned with a bundle, and, 
unrolling it, the District Attorney presented the 
head of the murdered man to the court and jury !! 
A thrill of horror passed through the crowded 
chamber. For the first time during the trial the 
prisoner buried his face and groaned. The wound 
was then displayed, and the fact exhibited that it 
could not have been produced by a pistol-ball, but 
must have been made by the blow of a hammer. 
The new theory was pressed forward; the awful 
impression of the ghastly head was never obliter- 
ated, and the result is known to the world. 


Goop reasons for not fighting duels are in de- 





mand about these times, and we recall none better 
than the one given by a celebrated French duelist 
| by the name of Evremont. Tle had approached a 
| perfumed dandy, and being disgusted with the 
aroma that met his nose, he exclaimed, 

** How shockingly that man smells!” 

The sweet-scented party resolved to snuff the 
insulter’s blood, and sent him a challenge, which 
the wily and witty duelist declined in these words: 

‘Were you to kill me you would not smell the 
less; and were I to kill you, you would smell the 
more,” 





A STUPID man we can get on with, or let him 
alone. No one was ever ruined by dullness. But 
}a foolish woman, who can bear? She will talk, 
| and the more, the less she has to say. There was 
| great good sense in that father’s advice to his son, 
not to marry a dwarf, as she would bring him a 
race of pigmies ; and not to marry a woman with- 
out sense, “for she will try thee forever, till thou 
shalt find there is nothing on earth so irksome as 
to be tied for life to a she fool!” 

And all the Benedict brothers will say Amen, 

Ovr friend C L——., of ‘‘the Swamp,” tells 
a capital story of the witty and renowned Blossom, 
of Blossom’s Hotel, Canandaigua, at one time, while 
he kept it—when he was alive the prince of hosts 
and the delight of his guests—the first hotel of all 
the Western towns. 

There was an old fellow, a good deal of a bore, 
who used to frequent his house, and occasionally 
worm himself in to dinner, where his conversation 
was not always timely, and not seldom obtrusive. 

One day Blossom had received from New York 
some very large, fine lobsters, and had served them 
up to one or two friends sitting at his favored end 
of the table. Among them came in also our ob- 
trusionist. He had hac the misfortune to lose all 
his teeth except a long eye-tooth, that stood sen- 
| tinel at the corner of his cavernous mouth. 
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“ What is the om red things, Rieesens 5 re tiled l forcible i illustration of the character of an officer on 

‘ Lobsters,” replied the host. ‘ Did you never | board the ship to which he was attached as chap- 
see a lobster before? They are the finest eating | | lain, who was alw ays meddling with other people’s 
in the world. Try that leg!” | business, and who was seldom in his own place : 

“ Here he gave him a huge claw, and toldhim| “1 do believe,” said Jack, “that at the general 
to “go to work upon that!” | resurrection the lieutenant will be found getting 

He put one end of it in his mouth, and began to | out of somebody else’s grave !” 
mumble it over, without making any very great It strikes us*-at nothing could be added to de- 
progress. pict the characte, tended to be described. 

“ How do you like it?” said Blossom, who, with 
his friends, were ready to split their sides with WE think it is “ Sam Slick” (Judge Haliburton, 
laughing. (They had helped themselves to some | of Nova Scotia) who draws this rapid sketch of 
other dish, and were waiting for their portion of the | Widows. He is almost a successful rival of the 





lobster.) Senior Weller: 
“Can't tell yet,” said the other. ‘ How do you ““ Widows are the very mischief. There’s no- 
eat the cussed thing, any how ?” thing like em. If they make up their minds to 
“ Oh, eat it right down,” said Blossom; ‘‘ never | marry, it’s done. I knew one that was terrible 
mind the bones!” afraid of thunder and lightning, and every time a 


By this time the man, with his one sharp tooth, | storm came on she would run into Mr. Smith’s 
had succeeded in drilling a hole through to the | | house (Smith was a widower), and clasp her little 
meat. Having established suction, as Blossom saw, | hands, and fly around like a hen with her head cut 
he asked: him again, off, till the man was half distracted for fear she 

“ Well, how do you like it now ?” | would be killed; and the consequence was, she was 

“Wal,” he replied, “it is pretty hard eatin’, but | Mrs. John Smith before three thunder-storms rat- 
I kinder like the peth on't!” | tled over her head. How many they had a’ter 

It didn’t need the roar that followed this to sat- | that, I don’t edzackly know myself!” 
isfy the victim that the pith of the whole matter 
was that he had been badly “sold.” Sermons for special “times and places” are in 
less vogue nowadays than of old. But telling 











Tue Rev. Walter Colton, author of “Ship and “hits,” which admit of direct personal application 
Shore,” and other volumes of merit, has this very 


| are sometimes made, even in these days. 

b As one of the “ signs 
of the times,” and an 
index of the manners 
and customs of the 
part of the country in 
which he resides, a 
correspondent in one 
of the Southwestern 
States of our present 
glorious Union, writes 
to us that a few days 
ago he listened to a 
sermon, in which the 
preacher, with great 
earnestness and abil- 
ity enforced the ordi- 
nary motives to re- 
|| pentance and prepara- 
tion for death, and 


(9: then went on to say: 

je o = 7 “And my hearers, 
y WW Fi | hat \\ff another and a stron- 

: : ger reason is the great 

danger you are in of 
being shot down any 
moment.” This con- 
sideration was urged 
with great eloquence, 
and by reference to 
many instances of re- 
cent occurrence in the 
State, and in the town 
where he was preach- 
ing. It would not be 
out of place for the 
clergy in many other 
parts of the coxntry to 
urge the same thought, 
with the same plain- 


Stour Lapy.—Give my boy a good strong Horse, if you please; any little bit of a M°SS, On the minds of 
Pony will do for Me, you know. the people. 
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N° EXCUSE FOR BALDNESS! My Hair Cerator XO ARCHITECTS.—A Young Man who has several 
iN will praduce luxuriant Hair, Whiskers, and Mustaches years’ experience, desires a situation as Assistant in 
in three weeks. It never fails. an Architect's Office. 











A STOUT BOY wants a Situation to look after a Horse S 
and Carriage, and to make himself generally useful J To one who can influence customers, a liberal salary 
about a House. will be paid. 
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ORT-MONNAIE and Pocket-Book Hands Wanted. | A GENTS WANTED. To sell a valuable invention, not 

To be paid by the job. Expert hands can make good | /1 liable to get out of repair, and indispensable in every 
wages. Constant employment furnished. | family. 


Vor. XITI.—No. 78.—3 H* 
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ge WANTED.—A gentleman wants a Dwellir A YOUNG LADY, of respectable appearance and active 
House, four stories high, brown-stone front, hi; fi. habits, is wanted to travel with a Musical and Artistic 
basement, with all the modern improvements. Fifth Av- | exhibition. Some practice will be required. Compan- 
enue preferred. ions very pleasant, 


i 


55 TO $10 A DAY.—Send a note inclosing One Dollar | (Y.ONFIDENTIAL CLERK Wanted, with a prospect of 
S to A. Z., Broadway Post Office, and you will receive | U ultimate partnership in the business. As the situation 
iustructions in a pleasing art, easily learned, by which the | is one of great responsibility, he must deposit $500 with 
above sumcan be made. Can be pursued in town or | his Employer, for which ample security will be given. A 
country. young man from the country preferred. 


41 appearance, and the highest moral character, wishes 


to form a Matrimonial Alliance with a Lady who is actu- 
ated by Christian principles and is blessed with a fair 
share of worldly possessions, Address ‘‘ SINCERITY,” 
Broadway Dost Office. 


correspond with a gentleman with a view to Matri- 
mony. Wealth no object, as she has enough for both. As 
a proof of good faith, all letters must contain an inclosure 
of One Dollar, Address **CLABRA,” Broadway Post 
Office. 


YOUNG WIDOW, with a large fortune, wishes | YOUNG GENTLEMAN of prepossessing personal 











Fashions for Powewber. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Vou 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficures 1 anp 2.—Duxner anv Visitinc Toilets. 
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IGURE 1 is a very pleasing toilet. The dress | upon the opposite side are trailing evergreens, with 
is of violet-colored gros de Naples, fitting high | brown-tinted leaves and grasses. The lace which 
and close, the bretelles form lappets, which front | circles the bonnet upon the bouillonnée is of black 
the basque, upon which they are confined ; behind, | blonde ; that which trims the crown and the cur- 








































at the waist, they cross, with a flat tie, and fall in | tain is white. 


The strings are very wide, with 


a similar form over the faces of two plaits in the black stripes. The face trimmings are grapes and 


basque. 
full frill, which is cut in a square shape at the out- | 
side. The skirt is formed of two flounces. The | 
dress is trimmed with black lace upon the braces, | 
the basque, the bottom of the lower puffs, and 
edged round upon the sleeves. The skirt is en- | 
riched by wide flounces of the same. Rich fancy 
buttons complete the ornaments, The undersleeves 


are of lace, trimmed with violet satin ribbon run- | 


ning lengthwise of the arm, with black chenille. 
A snow of lace around the neck takes the place of 
a collar. The coiffure is of lace, trimmed with 
tlowery grasses. The hair is arranged in curls a 
la Fontange. 

Ficure 2.—Bonnet of brown velvet and satin, 
feather edged, trimmed with black lace and ever- 


| 
| 


The sleeves consist of two puffs, with a | vine-leaves. 


Figure 4,—Bonnet of sea-green watered silk. 
The crown is shawl-shaped, and edged with white 
chenille, bordered with three rows of blonde in a 
snow, and one of chenille on the outside. A fall of 
English point trims the front, and hangs over the 
curtain, which it almost conceals by its fullness. 
The ornaments consist of sea-flags, reeds, and 
aquatic flowers, the leaves of which are wreathed 
so as to fall over the curtain. The inside trim- 
mings match those on the outside. The strings 
are of moire antique, green, with white stripes at 


| the edges. 


yreen leaves; and black velvet bands, studded | 


with straw buttons. 
with black velvet passamenterie and fancy drops. 
Che dress is of rich taffeta, chocolate color, with 
velvet stripes, without flounces. Raffaelle under- 
sleeves, with embroidered revers. 

Ficure 3.—Bonner of terry velvet, of a rich 
maize-color, with a bouillonnée of taffeta of the same 
shade, which also forms the curtain. A chain- 
work of very narrow black velvet, inciosing straw 
buttons, ornaments the puff, and is continued upon 
the front and curtain. The front is composed of 
white marabouts. A white plume, tipped with 
marabouts, forms the ornament upon the near side; 


The cloak is of drab cloth, | 


“The magnificence of the robes prepared for the 
season,” so writes an enthusiastic correspondent, 
“‘bafiles description. Perhaps the most beautiful are 
those of taffeta, with two velvet flounces wrought 
in very deep designs. One of green velvet, repre- 
senting beds of tulips, is superb, another of velours 
épingle—a lace pattern upon a lilac ground—is ri- 
valed by green and brown velvet-barred taffetas, 
striped with black lines. These two last have 
three flounces. I saw the other day a royal pur- 
ple velours broché—one of six manufactured, I was 


| assured, to the order given by Victoria for four. 


| This was, of course, without flounces. 
| consisted of groups of flowers, natural size. 


The design 
Your 
readers in the ‘rural districts’ may be curious to 
know the price of this last robe. It was only $150. 
Several of those mentioned above sell for $125.” 





Ficure 3.—Vetvet Bonnet. 


Ficure 4.—Sitxk Bonnet. 














